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OBSERVATIONS ON THE AUTOBIOGRA-= 
PHY OF BISHOP WATSON.* 


Bisuors, though in general a very re- 
spectable, are not, in our estimation at 
least, a very interesting class of men. 
They usually ss a decent share of 
classical know , and therefore are 
entitled by English courtesy to be call- 
ed learned; when they come before 
the world with a sermon or a charge, 
it is seldom discreditable to their liter- 
talents; and their private lives 
have, without perhaps any exceptions, 
been long distinguished by a decent 
and becoming propriety. So far all is 
well, But to us severe Presbyterians, 
somehow or other, various associations 
arise, along with the image of a lawn- 
sleeved Prelate, that are very far from 
being sublime. A certain pride, of 
demeanour at least, if not of character, 
is to our, perhaps, prejudiced eyes, 
pretty generally visible in these digni- 
taries, and not altogether compatible 
with our notions of Christian humili- 
3; exceptin a fewillustrious instances, 
eir learning has been any thing ra- 
ther than profound ; a certain worldly 
prudence, Sabai if we may say it 
without offence, on time-observing ser= 
vility, is no unusual accompaniment 
to the decorum of their moral life ; 
and for these and other reasons, we 
cannot help attaching very different 
ideas to words that we willingly sup- 
pose might be synonimous, Bishop and 
Divine. 
No great sensation, accordingly, is 
* Anecdotes of the Life of Richard Wat- 
son, Bishop of Landaff ; written by himself 
at different intervals, and revised in 1814. 
Published by his Son, Richard Watson, 
LL. B. Prebendary of Landaff and Wells. 
Cadell and Davies, London. 1817. to. 
L. 2, 12s, 6d. 
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produced in this part of the Island 
when a Bishop dies ; less indeed than 
might be expected, when we consider 
that the notice of his death is often the 
first thingthat informs us he had exist- 
ed ; and that we learn from his funeral 
eulogy all that we did not know of his 
virtues, his talents, his learning, and 
his usefulness. With Ricuarp Wat- 
son, far indeed is this from being the 
case. He died full of years, and 
crowned with honours—not with those 
honours only which perhaps he was a 
little too ambitious to gain and to see 
increased—but with those that are 
true and imperishable, and for which 
he had wrought with zeal in the cell 
of Science and the sanctuary of Reli- 


gion. 

Independently of higher and nobler 
titles to our praise, we feel that the 
respect of every Scotsman is due to 
him for the liberality of his religious 
principles. That he was a sincere 
Christian, none but infatuated fanatics 
and flaming High-Churchmen think 
of denying ; but though invested with 
Episcopalian dignity, we know that he 
felt and expressed a respect for our 
simpler Church ; that though belong- 
ing himself to an establishment that 
mcs hee wth so many degrees of rank, 
he could yet look with complacency on 
that which acknowledges so few ;— 
and that he had, unlike some of his 
brethren, too noble a mind not to ve- 
nerate that Church which admits a- 
mong its ministers scarcely any dis- 
tinctions, save those of age, learning, 
and wisdom. 

But though we have sed with 
interest the memoirs of this excellent 
man, we have no wish to conceal from 
our readers that our satisfaction has 
not always been unmixed—and that 
the work would have been far more 
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delightful to us, had it been written 
altogether on a different plan. It has 


been the Bishop’s almost sole design 
to give an account of his public, that 
is, his political life. Of hi 


outh— 


—his theological writings—his opinion 
of books and great men of former days 
—we have few and scanty notices,— 
while we have reported hes in 
Parliament, some good and some but 
indifferent—long and often worse than 
uninteresting correspondence with 
Ministers—letters to members of both 
Houses on personal matters, or those 
of transient general interest—county 
addresses—various political schemes 
for paying off the national debt, creat- 
ing a permanent armed force, &c. &c. 
so that we are often tem to sus- 
pect that he allowed things ~ 
usurp a paramount power over 

nobler pursuits, and such as would 
have been more beautifully consistent 
with his holy office, far more useful to 
mankind, and to himself infinitely 


more glorious. 
Perhaps our feelings on this subject 
might have been different had nature 
i him for a great statesman. 

But it was not so. He does not seem 
to have had profound knowledge of 
mankind—his views of the Constitu- 
tion of his own Country, though li- 
beral and manly on the whole, are not 
marked by any peculiar wisdom—and 
really his political and historical read- 
ing seems to have been confined with- 
in singularly narrow limits. He was, 
as a Politician, acute and sagacious 
enough, but neither in his opinions 
nor his prophecies do we discern that 
far-seeing perspicacity which pierces 
through the darkness of events, and 
enables its possessor to direct, without 
wavering and without fear, the desti- 
nies of his Country. He had surely 
formed, in this at least, far too high an 
estimate of his own talents. There is 
often a pomp in his utterance of the 
simplest political axioms, as if he 
thought them profound discoveries of 
his own ; and it is amazing with what 
zeal and vehemence he has sometimes 
combatted for things in themselves 
very paltry and insignificant. There 
is, we think, a manifest want of gran- 
deur and power in all his political spec- 
ulations ; and if they are on the w 

not calculated to give us an adequate 
idea of his intellectual energies—nei- 
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ther, we are afraid, are we to look t 
his political conduct for the best proof 
of the virtues of his moral character, 
Are we, in expressing such 
ments, obeying the prejudices 
education—the prejudices (let us 
they are not ignoble ones) of our 
ligious Faith? With us the 
have little or nothing te do with 
affairs of state. They are provided 
for (moderately no doubt, perhaps tog 
much so,) so as to remove from thém 
almost all temptations of mere selfish. 
ness, to plot, intrigue, and intermeddle 
with secular concerns. Their duties, 
hopes, desires, and fears, lie within g 
narrow circle—the limits of their own 
parish. They are Politicians only, 
1n as far as it is theirs to teach pul 
the 7 of Christianity, w 
are the only foundation of civil liber. 
ty. Itmay, without extravagance, be 
said, that they are truly and exclusive. 
ly dedicated to the service of God. 
That this is the best system we be 
lieve, and it would be despicable not 
to declare our belief. Without bei 
at all blind to the merits of Epis. 
copacy, we may, without illiberality, 
say, that it is from the influence whieh 
the plain, simple, unostentatious, and 
unworldly spirit of the Presbyterian 
Church has over our minds and hearts 
—from the influence breathed over us 
by the corresponding lives of its minis 
ters, and the congenial atmosphere ‘in 
which they move, that we lament 
ly that so highly-gifted, and we 
add so noble-minded, a man @% 
Bishop Watson should have wasted so 
many days, and nights, and months, 
and years in Politics, whether they 
were to our mind or not—and that we 
should have regarded his m 
with more unmingled veneration 
he left Whigs and ‘Tories to their own 
paltry wranglings—taken no greater 
part in affairs of state than becomes 
every lover of freedom however with- 
drawn—devoted his hours of leisure 
to those scientific pursuits in which 
he was by nature formed to excel, and 
explained and illustrated the beautiful 
and glorious truths of Christianity 
which lie eneamped on those sacred 
heights which he himself had strength- 
ened and defended against the baffled 
Infidel. ; 
Tt is on these grounds that we feel 
Bishop Watson might have done more 
for religion. Had he-~ weaned his 
mind from Politics, in which we will 


. 
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at all, what benefit 
the Christian world have derived from 
his ig, his writing, and the in- 
fuence of his then more truly evan- 
gelical character. There had surely 
then been something = rare 
—more august, in mage 
death,—something to which the meek 
and humble Christian would have 
turned with a purer pleasure, and 
from which he might have drawn a 
stronger sup ight not the Poli- 
tician have been sunk in the Bishop, 
and the Bishop changed into the A- 
postle. But peace to the ashes of a 
» a great Man. Perhaps few 
could have mixed so eagerly with 
worldly spirits and worldy affairs, 
and have escaped with less diminution 
of consistency and independence. We 
have said thus much, because we love 
and t his memory ; but if even 
he, with all his virtue and vigour of 
mind, passed not through such scenes 
with untarnished purity of reputation, 
wo to less worthy and less powerful 
characters, who unnecessarily commit 
themselves unto the turbulence and 
agitation of political Life. 
Itis our duty, too, to remember that 
these memoirs were composed in old 


age, and must be expected to exhibit 
some traits of the weaknesses attend- 
ant on that melancholy season. Any 
little vanity, or egotism, or vain-glory, 
which the writer may have had in the 
strength of his best days, would then 
become more apparent, but surely less 


offensive, to who know the weak- 
ness of human nature, and who have 
learnt to think with an awful pity on 
the loss or decay of what was once 

ious in human intellect. We are 

from saying that any deplorable 
exhibitions occur in these memoirs of 
faded talents. But there are doubtless 
scattered over all their slight in- 
dications of something that has gone 
by. At times we hear the querulous 
voice of old age ; and admissions are 
occasionally made by the good Bishop, 
which, though all who rely for a fa- 
vourable opinion to themselves from 
their surviving brethren, upon the ac- 
knowledged frailty of the best human 
nature, must pass them over with gen- 
tleness and compassion—will never- 
theless afford food to the rancour of 
the basest of all enemies—political 
ones,—and no doubt will cause his 
memory to be insulted by creatures 
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who, toa far greater , possess all 
his infirmities, without perhaps one of 
his many redeeming virtues. 

Richard Watson was born at 
Heversham in Westmoreland, in Au- 
gust 1737. His father, a man of 
talents and learning, had been head- 
master of the school there, but had 
resigned the situation before the birth 
of his son. The reputation of the 
school had long sunk, and the Bishop 

ets that he had not a better classi- 

foundation. He very candidly ac- 
knowledges that he never mastered the 
minutie of prosody, and that, on this 
account, he frequently felt consider- 
able embarrassment in speaking Latin, 
which he was afterwards so often call- 
ed upon to doat the University. This 
little trait of candour shews that, un- 
like many would-be lipguists of some 
reputation, he feared not to admit his 
deficiencies, and never thought of prid- 
ing himself on his ignorance of that 
which is n to the consumma- 
tion of perfect scholarship. 

** Soon after the death of my father, I 
was sent to the University, and admitted a 
Sizar of Trinity College in Cambridge, on 
the 3d of November 1754. I didnot know 
a single person in the University, except my 
tutor, Mr Backhouse, who had. been my 
father’s scholar, and Mr Preston, who had 
been my own schoolfellow. I commenced 
my emic studies with great . 
from knowing that my future fortune was 
to be wholly of my own fabricating, being 
certain that the slender portion which my 
father had left to me (£300) would be 
barely sufficient to carry me through my 
education. J had no ions from re- 
lations ; indeed I had not a relation so near 
as a first cousin in the world, except my mo- 
ther, and a brother and sister who were 
many years older than me. My mother’s 
ms name was Newton; she was a very 
charitable and good woman, and I am in- 
debted to her (I mention it with filial piety) 
for imbuing m mind with principles 
of eligi which have never pean ae 

** Perceiving that the sizars were not so 
respectively looked upon by the pensioners 
and scholars of the house as they ought to 
have been, inasmuch as the most learned 
and leading men in the University have 
ever arisen that order ( Magister artis, 
ingenique largitor venter ), 1 offered myself 
for a scholarship a year before the usual 
time of the sizars sitting, and succeeded, on 
the 2d of May 1757. This step increased 
my expenses in college, but it was attended 
with a great advantage. It was the occa- 
sion of my being particularly noticed by Dr 
Smith, the then Master of the College. He 
was, frdm the examination he gave me, so 
well satisfied with the progress I had made 
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studies, that out of the dxteen who 


of Evil, Puffendorf’s Treatise de Officio 
Hominis et Civis, and some other books on 
similar subjects; I thought m there- 
fore entitled to a little on: under 
this persuasion I set forward, May 30th, 
1757, to pay my elder and only brother ‘a 
viait at Kendal. He was the first curate of 
the new chapel there, to fhe structure of 
which he had subscribed liberally. He was 
pman ak Evely pete, SS Paty Teeter in- 
to a situation where there was no great room 
jhe Ape i is, liots, seit ‘eiach 
‘temptation to convivi vity, he t 
his fortune, injured his tim od ag 
died when I was about the age of thirty. 
three 3, leaving a considerable debt, all of 
which I paid. immediately, though it took 
almost my all. to do it.” 
_ This was noble, and it is related 
with the unconscious simplicity of a 
moble mind. The sternest moralist 
avid not aver that it vot po 
on him to beggar himse ischarg- 
ing debts, perhaps tthmebsearit con- 
tracted by his brother. But the same 
virtuous pride, which makes him in 
old age avow his satisfaction in having 
. been , descended from aticestofs who 
were ‘‘ ut prisca gens mortalinm, til- 
lers of their own ground, in the’ idiom 
of the Country Statesman,” taught him 
in early youth to respect the ‘honour 
of his ather’s family ; and, doubtless, 
_, by such a: sacrifice, “he ’ felt himself 
Bho enriched.“ He “was nof a 
“ft ah eet fear or thisgiving. 
“éry, at least it did not relish the life I led in 
“that country-town’; the constant reflection 
“that I was idling away my time. mixed: it- 
~self-with every amusement, and poisoned all 
the: I had promised myself from 
is visit; I therefore took an hasty resolu- 
_- tion of shortening it, apd returned to, college 
_ in the begipning of September, With a de- 


termined purpose to make my Alma Mater 
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tid’not tmach relish the coun- ° 





the mother of my fortuhe?  7iag>tajgy 
remember, was the expression F'tised 
self as soon as I saw the ‘tritrets Of 
Calinge Chapel, ns T'was Seguin : 
nag between Huntingdon an: 


. Nothing: ean be more 
To us there ‘is something fine 
plain and boyish language in. 
the venerable old Man talks -ofuhip 
journey to that University,” wi 
whose courts he finally gained 
noblest honours, and who must for 
ever regard him as one of her very 
best Worthies. With the same. fear 
less simplicity he goes on to speakyaf 
his College Life, of which would that 
he had given us a fuller account. chon 

*¢ Whilst I was under- uate, I 
a great deal of what is called the best’ 
pany—that is of idle fellow- 
and other persons of fortune—but m4 
manners never subdued my prudence ;"I 
had strong ambition to be dsingi 
and was sensible that, ag wealth‘ 
plead some excuse for idleness, 
gance, and folly in others, the want of wealth 
could plead none for me. eR 

m I used to be returhing'té A~} 
room at, one or two in the morning, 
spending a. jolly evening, I often observed 
a light in the asetan of one of the si 
standing with myself; this never fated 
excite my jealousy, and the next day 
always a day of hard study. T Have’ 
without my dinner & hundred times'on sich 
occasions. I thought I never entirely ti. 
derstood a preposition in any part of imatlie. 
matics or. natural philosophy, till I-wasable 
in a solitary walk obstipo capite atqué ta 
porrecto labello, to draw the scheme in. my 
head, and go through every step of the de 
monstration without book or pen and paper. 
I found this was a very difficult 
cially in some of the perplexed sche 
and long demonstrations, of thé 
Book of Euelid, and in L’ HopitaPs'Cotie 
Sections, and in Newton's Principia. My 
walks for this purpose were so frequent, 
that’ my tutor, not knowing what Is 
about, once reproached, me fn ee 
lounger, 1 never gaye/up.a dif ) 
in a demonstration till I had made it, 
proprio Marte; 1. have been. stopped as 
single step for three days. oe 

“¢ But though T stuck closely to abstract 
studies, I did not neglect other things” I 
every week imposed upori myself atid of 
composing a theme or a declamationimibs- 
tin or English. I had great pleasure;m 
lately finding among my papers wen 







these declamations,. one in English,/ti 
other in Latin; there is nothing ex 
either of them, yet I cannot help vi 
them, as they are not only the? 
compositions of ee I yd 
remaining, but as they ght 
coiineste in ‘the public work ii ely 
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from those who en- 
with as slender a provision 


In 1759, he took his Bachelor of 
Arts’ degree, at Cambridge, a great era 
in Academic Life. He aa caniied 
wrangler, the leading Moderator hav- 
ing made a person of his own College, 
and one of his private Pupils, the first 
in direct opposition to the general 
sense of the Examiners in the Senate- 
House. To Scotsmen, with whom 
academical honours may be said to 
have no existence, the Bishop's warmth 
of feeling on this subject may perhaps 

~ ae gaas bey we should con- 

that this Examination is rightly 

upon as a test of a young man’s 
acquirements in Science, and has a 
most important influence on his for- 
tunes in the University,—and that 
therefore he is speaking of the first 
S le of his mind in a contest both 
for advancement and reputation. And 
though men of high science, like Les- 
lie or Playfair, may smile at the papers 
of a senior wrangler, it is indisputable 
that no oo ever gained that rank 
— 7 owing more of the mathe- 

OF. . 
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: above a doen 
persons now alive tthewhole 


In September 1759, he sat for a fel- 
unsuccessfully, but with great 
circumstance of his 


vented his election; and in October 
1760, he was elected Fellow of Trini- 
ty, and became assistant Tutor of that 

celebrated 
** About the same time I was offered by 
Clermont, 


the Vice-Chancellor the curacy of 
and advised to accept it, as it would give me 
an o ity of i to 


recommending myself 
the e of Newcastle, then Chancellor of 
the University ; but then and always pri 


= 


trymen have unhappily yi 
He took his Master of Arts’ degree 
in 1762, and was made Moderator for 
Trinity College ; and in 1784 he was 
Moderator of Christ’s. He gives a cu- 
rious enough list of the questions which 
were subjects of disputation in the 
Sophs School in 1762, and exley 
exclaims : ‘* The depths of science 
the liberality of principles in which 
the University of Cambridge initiates 
her Sons, would, had he been acquaint- 
ed with them, have extorted praise 
from Mr Gibbon himself.” We doubt 
that. Certainly to have discussed any 
of these questions, with ability, in the 
la stm ny tm 
they do many important points in phy- 
prdimtiner de sr ee general 
politics,—a young man must have 
studied with great pain and = 
ance. Rg bli disp Mr Gibbon have 
th t ic disputation in Latin 
the best ede of shewing a knowledge 
of such difficult subjects, or a “ 
tion for such disputations, the likeliest 
means of gaining such knowledge ? 
On the 19th November 1764, on the 
death of Dr be | he was unani 
a 
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mously elected by the Senate, assem- | 


in full congregation, Professor of 
the time this honour was conferred 
knew i 

fighe’ in it 
le experiment ; 
mathematics and natu- 
vehementissima glo- 


coz aS¢ , 

ere 
TREE 

He 


a 
it 
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teen months from my election, I read a course 
pth == eect pn prime cn 
persons degrees, 
in the University. x ensdl andtad atiende 
November 1766, and was made Moderator, 
for the fourth time, in October 1765.” 
In 1766, after some trouble, he got 
pa of £100 a-year annexed to 


hip of Chemistry, “ and 

being then broken,” similar sti- 

pends have been since from 
the Crown, for the Professors of Ana- 
wanes Botany, and for the recently 
i Professor of Common Law. 


BRgETREE 
RHE 


f 
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at all of Chemis- . 
le on the sub- “9 


*¢ In October 1771, when I wagps 
for another course of t 


- His premature and 
ed death quite disheartened me. I knew 
much of divinity as could reasonably be ex. 
from a man whose course 
been directed to, and whose time hy 
been fully occupied in, other pursuits ; by 
with this ¢urta supellex in theol Af 
possession of the first ional chair in 
Europe, seemed too daring an attempt even: 
for my intrepidity.”’ re 
After 4 deal of trouble and map. 
agement, he attained the object of jhig 


honourable ambition. 3-350 
** On the 14th of the ensuing Ni 

I took the chair, made a long 

first act in the 
ce. Les 


speech, and presided at my 
of a numerous audi 


y « 
-four, the first office for honour im, 
the Un 3; and, exclusive of the Mass) 
tership of ity College, I have made it, 
odes brad we I found the Professors 
ship not quite £330 a-year, and itis 
now worth £1000 at the least. a 
“On being raised to this disti 
office, I immediatel applied of divas 
great eagerness to the study o pity. 
Eagerness, indeed, in the pursuit of knows’ 
ledge men 9 past of my temper, till the ee... 
quisition of knowledge was attended with,, 
nothing but the neglect of the King .. 
ministers ; and I feel by a broken con " 
tion at this hour, the effects of that literary 
diligence with which I laboured for a great” 


<1 reduced the study of divinity ote 5 
narrow a compass as I could, for I mI 
mined to study nothing but my Bible, i 
mueh unconcerned about the ions of | 
councils, fathers, churches, bi a 
other men, as little inspired as This... 
mode of proceeding being opposite to the . 
general one, and especially to that of the 
Master of Peterhouse, who was a great read. 
er, he | to call me avrodidaxros, the self. 
taught The Professor of Divinity‘ 
had been nick-named etapa 5 
it was thought to be his oy to dé 
every ion which militat ene t¢ 
is the orthodoxy of the Church of. 
England. Now my mind was wholly un- 
biassed ; I had no prejudice against, no pre 
dilection for the Church of England; bate 
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It carries us along with 
it by the dignified force of truth. Few 


hies or creating an effect, the 
p20 “ne Narrator inspires us with 

and affection, and we feel to- 
wards him a portion of that enthusiasm 
which was so strong a feature in his 
character, and thus raised him, with- 
out the sacrifice of one iota of integri- 
ty or independence, to the object of 
his most ourable ambition. In 
this slight and rapid sketch of his 
early ite we yet distinctly see the 
lineaments of a noble nature. We see 
the free play of a vigorous intellect and 
fresh heart, while the one rejoiced in 
the eonquest of all difficulties, and the 
other disdained all unworthy or shuf- 
fling means to remove them. He left 
an obseure and ill-conducted village- 
school, with an imperfect education 
and small acquirements—and came at 
once, friendless but fearless, unpatron- 
ized but hopeful, into the courts of a 
College, filled with the Flower of the 
English Youth. To enable him to pur- 
sue his own early studies, he was neces- 
sitated to direct those of others, which, 
while a raw and uncouth stripling, he 
did, with zeal, ability, and judgment. 
By dint of towering talents, and manly 
independence, he soon wasa distinguish- 
ed object among the most dist hed. 
Each successive ain of a ian’s 
ambition he attained without any in- 
terest but the overpowering interest of 
a high character,—and into whatever 
situation of trust and responsibility he 
was elevated by his great talents, he 
not only performed the established du- 
ties thereof, but in all cases opened 
out; by his energetic zeal and hap- 
PY grates, new oaeentiaieen e 

provement to t min 
of youth, and felt no honour, tro hap-~ 
Piness in elevation, except in as far as 
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useful. It would be gross injustice, 
not to think well of the general spirit 
of a University, w such a man 
could rise such | , and Dr 
Ricuarp Watson AND CAMBRIDGE 
had reason to be proud of each other. 
To us indeed it seems a little singular. 
that a person should have been ap- 
pointed Professor of Chemistry in a 
great. University, at a time when he 
knew not even the simplest principles 
of that Science. But we presume the 
chair was considered as a sinecure. 
The ardent spirit of Watson could not 
bear to sit idle and dormant there. He 
lectured, and crowds attended. His 
progress in essen is, indeed, a 
singular phenomenon in Phi 

History. He seems by nature to have 
been endowed with a genius for that 
Science. After two great revolutions 
in Chemistry, his name still stands 
ee we have the reer 
certainly most accomplished 

mist in Britain, Professor Thomson of 
Glasgow, for asserting that his Chemi- 
cal - ought to be read by all stu- 
dents of that Science, not only for the 
many important facts they contain, and 
for some knowledge not elsewhere to 
be found, but for the admirable speci- 
mens which they exhibit of accurate 
analysis ; and above all, for the true 
philosophical spirit of all their general 
investigations.. But here we must 
stop short in the present. In our 
next Number we hope to on our 
notices of the life of this admirable 
Person. We have already hinted, that 
some little things occur im an after 
riod, of which we cannot give our 
cided @ 
already said to shew that we 
shall praise with pleasure, and censure 
with reluctance ; and that the circum- 
stances of Bishop Watson being rather 
too violent # toour liking, some- 
times a little of Courtier, and not 
seldom even @ political will 
not blind our to what all the 
world knows to have been noble in his 
character—his love of s¢ience, apie 
and truth—hisintegrity, which he 
fast—his liberality, w made him 


— 


something higher then a Church-man 
and his enlightened piety, which 
made him what is most s in our 
human estate—a true —_ 





t we trust we have . 
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op @BSTED. BY. A, PIECE OF FRENCH 
o £R1 ach APete Bip muri ss . f 
Or ‘all the foolish afféctations of ‘the 


Raanch pcre, we are clearly of opi- 
moon, t 
semblances 


pe 

ining to bonnets and tuckers, or 
that the French incroyables arrange 
their whiskers and neckcloths in a 


__.We protest against carrying the thing 
any farther ; we object to the whole 
system of French criticism ; above all, 
to the ag nie method of judging re- 
spec oets. They are as unfit to 

cereken the nature of a great 

poem,—to enter for one moment into 
the spirit of an A’schylus, a Dante, or 

are,—as an Esquimaux mil- 
liner is to invent a fine py bul ew 

ian clodh to go ugh the 
‘ helene: and all the other 





Obser tations on Caiullus. 


There is always some redeemipig 
of the gens alta Quiritum. ‘ We 
when we look upon “thetti—<¢¥e 
the faces of the Liberti 
of their funeral processidns—tliat thi 
were indéed the primo virorum!" 
Talma is the actor, “atid Davi ’ 
painter of the revolution. Iti% 
wonder that they have both been’ 
in bringing down old associations 
grandeur and dignity to the base ley 
of their own thoughts. . 

It is, to ‘be sure, disgu 
to hear David compared ‘to 
and Talma to Roscius—the- ‘friend 
Cicero; but as neither Apellés tig 
Roscius have left any thing behind 
them but the testimonies of their @. 
ehape A oe be a that we 

ve only the opinion of the 
the ‘cela to oppose to the ophibaiat 
the Parisians. The French “criti, 
however, are not always so pradeént.as 
to provide themselves with ‘so’ conve. 
nient a shelter. They make nodifi. 
culty of ing concerning andiéht 
authors, which are still in our hands, 
with the same freedom as concerning 
ancient’ painters and actors, .whése 
merits we have no means of estimating 
for ourselves. In a late Numbenof 
this Magazine, was inserted am‘estay 
by Madame de Stael, in whichotht 
accomplished person talks quite’ seri- 
ously of the felicity with which» Mm 
sieur Delille has imitated ee pomp 
and majesty of Virgil. . The) mos 
simple and tener = of all poets, and 
all versifiers, is supposed to beyede 
quately represented by the perpetul 
antitheses, prettinesses, oh ciels,and 
helas ! of this affected little abbé,But 
Madame is only a lady, and mayh 
ee to have been no great classic. 

e believe she was quite as gods 
classic as most French authors,¢m 
crities ; and we are quite i 


certain,,that 
the absurdity of . w a 
concerning Virgil, is { 
whatoneof her cleverest 
of the other sex has said of € 
** Cepoete,” says Chamfort, “fa, 
aucun autre l’air, Francois ;-ses 
sont, peur le plu des simple 
de societé.-Tendre, gentil,; 
ein du sentiment, il etoit, a 

Chaulieu meme de la capital. 
We confess it was not without,s,¥ey 
considerable of surprise, that 
we first read this ewloge. € propose 
laying before our readers a 








vations upon Catullus, and-shall'‘the 
leave them to form their own coneclw 
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fect refinements of Virgil 

Horace, .. Like Lucretius, he has con- 

R ponent the air of Roman ori- 
ity, in the midst of the most stu- 
jous imitation of Greek models.. In 

‘one division of his works, he is entire- 
yahemans in another, and that = 
tainly: more important part, he 
ig a complete Greek. In both eapecd- 
ties, he is well worthy of more atten- 
tion,than is usually paid to. him ; and 
in-neither, we venture to say, does he 
furnish any pretence for the equivocal 
praises of. Monsieur Chamfort. 

.. s&ifew .short..poems of inimitable 
naivete and grace have, in every age, 
secured. to.this poet, with whom poe- 
try.was merely an amusement, a num- 
ber of stedfast and passionate admir- 
ers, Who is such a Tyro in Latin 
Literature as‘to be ignorant of the 


oa “ Passer delicia mee 
?” or who so unfeeling as not to 


"7 been melted by. the tender la- 


. mentation over the same favourite bird, 
© Lugete Veneris Cupidesque : 

est hominum venustiorum 

Passer mortuus est mee puelle, &c. ?” 
The union of sportiveness with feel- 
ing’ isa thing extremely raré in the 
i of the ancients. 'Theplay of 
ittere fancy is indeed sufficiently com- 
‘mon among the authors of the An- 


fe ry, but no’ class of compositions 
‘ iv'ifi general more destitute of grace- 


Plight, althoug 





may be aid ,of these 
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happiest words to express - 
prea ap ae: ap even - he ob- 
serves that his meanirig is ill express- 
ed, will rather leave els its fate than 
take the trouble of searching for phrases 
more sati . His versification is 
careless, but graceful, His feelitig” is 
sometimes weak, but always true. 
The poet has no inclination to appear 
any thing but what he-is. unre 
Nothing is more ble than 
the idea of bon ton, society, and ‘the 
world, The politeness of modern tires 
was unknown to the ancients ; and’ if 
we should stippose: that the*‘Roman 
word urbinatas exptesséd any thing of 
the same sort, we should be grievously 
mistaken. Theart of making men 
ed with therselves in the first instance, 
and consequently’ pleased with every 
thing about them, is one which eould 
not have been brought to perfection at 
any time, ied yyw when the enjoy- 
ment. of social intercourse was seri- 
ously looked b wimg and high- 
est purpose of being. The ha- 
bitual practice of deceit and h isy 
from such motives as these, thé ee 
lic flattering of a private enemy, and the 
style of visiting those we would wish 
to ruin—these were things entitely un- 
known. in_aneient Rome. The Re- 
publican freedom was attended by an 
openness of expression which we have 
banished from all good society, under 
the name.of coarseness, but of which 
‘abundant use, both to- 


tesse, the =s . oF Niles 
the delicate Abbé have, thought, | 
he heard himself likened to the author 
ofthe Annales Volusi, Gacata Ghar- 
ta,” or of: the ;Carmen.in Egnatium 2 


mo zaneans a Indi+ « 
\-¢rous-dir) “However ‘different may be 





a ee 


Observations on’ Catullus. 


iti« 


they began to 
differently sews politics ; and 
vated resentments of years 
in an instant into the most 
pace expressions of mutual regard, 
at the least hint of interest or pru- 
dence. 
The wicked and malevolent ridicule 
of Catullus drew upon him no re- 
from the critics of antiquity. 
His shafts were directed against his 
enemies, and in that warfare it was 
looked — as quite fair to make use 
weapons. Ridicule and 
riley were, in those unfastidious 
Seas frequent then by wit.” With 
more wit. 1 
us, on the contrary, ‘lie seill j is endur- 
ed only as the address to 
clothe Thself i in the outward appearance 
of wit and levity. Invective is a dish 
too coarse for our appetites; but among 
the most refined noblemen of ancient 
Rome, no words were su to be 
itterness of 


unfitting, by which the 
political animosity might be express- 


ed; and an excess of was ac- 
cepted as a sufficient for a de- 
fect-of wit. But all this, we are a- 
fraid, is quite irreconcilable with the 
air Francois. 
There is another feature in the cha- 
racter of our poet, to which we sus- 
the good Abbé Chaulieu would 
had no inclination ry 
resemblance—his indeceney. 


seldom introduced alto- 
for its own sake. Like that of 


Swift, it is only the weapon of his 


satire ; and if success could 

use of such instruments, 
doubt that the inflictions of 
must have been quite as 
_ of the Prince of Libellers } 
se My 
It is probable, that in videoeiilh ’ 
these verses a society alone, it wag 
intention of Chamfort to institute » 
comparison between his coun 

and our poet. We im Rees 
eyes but those of a Fren critic 
have discovered the resemblance’ 
which he speaks, and shall for 
present dismiss the subject al 

—But since we have been led to so 
at all of the poetical character of Ca. 


tullus, it would be unfair to omit ob. 


serving, that these sportive and satiris 
cal productions of his are in truth im 
mensely inferior to some other 
sitions, to which it is job se 
Chamfort nor Chaulieu ever dev 
much attention ; we mean those serious 
sof Catullus, i in which he seemsto. 
have derived, like the most of the Ros 
, his chief inspiration from 
thes study of the Greeks. ‘The history of 
Roman literature is one which abounds 
in misfortunes ; and among these, the 
most remarkable is, without 
the date of its first refinement. 
the Romans, occupied as they were in 
the first ages of their history with 
external wars and civil tumults, ever 
found leisure to apply themselves to 
the cultivation of letters, the works 


which might then have been 

ced would no doubt have 

those attributes of strength, 
originality, which characterised 7 


The poets of Rome, like those 
Greece and of England, would then . 
have been the contemporaries of the 
great active spirits, the heroes, the lee ., 
gislators, the politicians of their coun- 
try ; and the compositions which they _ 
would have left behind them, might: 
have those which they na 
the tually have bequeathed to us, as m 

as the writings of the early Greek 
dramatists excel those of the 
achuses and Appoloniuses of the i 
andrian age. 
of the Roman poets, that they were” 
too much the imitators of the G 

it was doubly their misfortune, . ee 
they did not begin their imitations 
the Greek literature was already fan; 
on its decline. The defects of the 


courtly poetry of the age of Ptolemy. 


other exertions of Roman ah 


lA 


It was the misfortune - 


mi] 


i] 
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1318.) 
communicated themselves like infec- 
tious diseases to the young genius of 
Roman literature, and stamped upon 
it a character of false taste and exces- 
sive from which, with the 
exception of a few spirits of the first 
order, no Roman writers, ¢ither in 
or in verse, are entirely free. 
It gives us a very high of the 
genius of Catullus, that, although he 
wrote before either Virgil or Horace, 
he has had the good taste to keep al- 
most entirely free from those false E- 
ntianisms which have proved so fa- 
tal to almost all the poets of his coun- 
try. He had, above all, the singular 
merit of resisting the bad example of 
Lucretius, supported, as that example 
was, by a power of ape and a 
majest language, to w no pa- 
pan be found in any later Roman 
Catullus has or the ~~ 
irit of Attic poetry, tasted the 
aa of the unmingled Helicon. 
His Atys, his Manlius, and his Orta- 
jus, have the air of literal translations 
from the pure age of Sophocles ; and 
those who cannot read Greek will gain 
a better notion of the Greek mode of 
writing from these than from any 
thing that we remember to have seen 
in Horace, Virgil, Ovid, or any one of 
the great demigods of Roman poetry. 
The Atys is our chief favourite. Ca- 
tullus to us here no longer as 
the same light and amiable poet who 
used to mi anes py of his 
art and c: n upids to 
lament her _ His language is 
bold, and full of strength ; he causes 
us to feel the utmost depth of that 
menfal pay. which anne ie 
priest of the Phrygi ess, an 
Sir yh Jose aa 
ence. Of & enzy, 0 
all his wild traversings of ‘wood and 
mountain. But the madness endures 
not ; a sleep of weakness brings him 
to himself, and to the knowledge and 
repentance of his rashness ; and we, 
our breasts penetrated with mingled 
emotions of terror and pity, are will- 
ing at the close to echo the wish of 
the poet, 
Dea magna, dea Cybele, Didymi dea Do- 


mina, 
Procul a mea tuus sit furor omnis, hera, 
Alios age incitatos, alios age rabidos. 
The introduction of the Episode of 


Laodamia into the Elegy to Manlius 
manifests equal feeling, and almost 


Observations on Catullus. 


equal power ; but we must not straple 
to , that the matchless poem of 
Wordsworth upon the subject of that 
lady’s sorrows, has _ eye ini 
the pleasure with which we used for+ 
merly to con over those exquisite lines, 
which even now we ean scarcely trans~ 
cribe without trembling :-— 
Conjagis ut quondam flagrans advenit a- 
more J 

Protesiléam Laodomia Domum, &c. 

But no comparisons can ever take 
away from the more simple and uni- 
versal charm of the subsequent lines, 


in which he has commemorated the 
death of his brother : 


Tu mea, tu moriens fregisti commoda Fra- 
ter. 
Tecum una tota est nostra sepulta Domus. 
Omnia tecum una perierunt gaudia nostra 
Que tuus im vita dulcis alebat amor. 
Quem nunc tam longe non inter nota se- 
chra, 


Nec prope cognates compositum cineres 
Sed Tro ja obscana, Troja infelice um 
Decitict exisemne terra dese solo tsi 
There are so many redeeming traces 
of good feeling, so many unequi- 
vocal imens of a most powerful 
genius in Catullus, that it is quite im- 
possible to read his verses without re- 
gretting that he happened to be an 
idler, a man of fashion, and a de- 
bauchee. With talents such as he 
possessed, he might, had he made a 
roper use of his opportunities, have 
eft behind him as great a name as 
any who now stand like landmarks in 
the distance of antiquity ;——what is 
far better, he might have bequeathed 
to posterity works fitted to inspire 
sentiments of virtue and morality, in- 
stead of a book, the greater part of 
which must for ever remain sealed to 
all those who have any principle of 
human delicacy in their composition. 
We wish some person would pub- 
lish a castrated edition’ of the minor 
Latin poets. All that is worth in- 
serting might be easily comprised in a 
small pocket volume... We are aware 
that Family Sh , and so forth, 
oes pene ridicule to the learned ; 
ut, for our own parts, we en 
try, not so much on account (ha 
guage in which it is written, and the 
notes with which it is accompanied, 


.. as of the sentiments which it express 


es. When we. take up our Catullus 
or our Propertius, the chances. ares 
that we may open the book upon some 
such production as the * Salax taber- 





The Soldier ih Egypt.—To the Swiss. 


POEMS BY THE LATE JOHN FINLAY. 


Never before published. 


THE SOLDIER IN EGYPT. 
From my slumber I woke at the dead hour 
of night, 
And down to the ocean I sped ; 
The moon on the billows was trembling and 
bright, 
As it rose o'er the Pyramid’s head. 


Its beams lent a magic far dearer than sleep, 
As I trod my lone course on the sand ; 
And dear was the blast as it blew o’er the deep, 

For it came from my native land. 


eee eee 
But I heard its dread tumults 


again ; 
I paused—it was nought but the answering 
| Of de watchman afer on the plain. 


I thought of the wo and the carnage again— 
I looked o’er the wave’s distant foam ; 
uc ~ ireraeemecomien 

Pm 2 ag OY a a 
Oh! pleasant it is, on a far foreign shore, 
To think on the days that are past— 
Wey - “NE TEE ER ga ee aT 
Like the rain ’mid the burning waste. 
Was it * vee, or illusion my bosom that 
an Cait eereres 
pa: pease magic 
Kad Os ovonk vals 0 iny' ave. 


To the spot,O, for ever be fettered my sight— 
With the sound ever charmed let me be ; 
Even this corse-covered strand is a couch of 
delight, 
When such visions my fancy can see. 


TO THE Swiss. 


Ho! Swiss arise, + 
The Geal bas doomed thet 
Hark, to the groans sighs. 
As they rise from the vales beneath, 
Thy arm once was strong when the Ausiag 


And his buckler was pierced by the ar 


Th S his “horses were many as leaves 
the spring, ? 
~~ eagle o’ershadow’d the Ian wi 


Yet he fel fo his eighty wide da, 
tion and fear 
Hung Saat the shadow of night 


Ho! ae of the night, “ 
Dost hear the hoof on the iy 
Dost hear, in the spirits of 
The voices of the slain ? 


I hear the horse’s hoof on the plain, 
As he paces the distant bound ; 
And thedying man, from tefl hed 


4 


Slow b: a mournful sound. 
Bind, bind the shield on the arm— ;... 
Let loose the sword from its sheath; 
And the bells rhe beave ia dea 
Shall toll for the brave in death, 


————— 


REMARKABLE PRESERVATION FROM 
DEATH AT SEA. 


MR EDITOR, i” 
I senv. you 2 translation of a mont. 
teresting letter, addressed toa 
veprn now resident in Hamba 
whom I received it, with 
aa to make what = of it I 
ink per. I have tran 
most Hterally ; and though pe 
rather long for your Miscellany, I 
unwilling to weaken its effects by 
omission of any passage. The write 
is still Hving, a man of very rare en 
dowments, and the author of ‘sevenl 
fine Poems, one of which, on the Ii 
mortality of the Soul, I hope to trans 
late for some future Number. ms 
H. 


DEAR FRIEND, 
You have often asked me to ia 
to you on paper an event in my 
which, at the distance of thirty yeah 
I cannot logk back to without hore. 
No words can give an uate image 
of the miseries I endured 
fearful night, but I shall 
you something like a faint 
them, that from it your soul may 


ceive what I must have suffered, 7 
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I was, you know, on my voyage 
back to my native country, after an 
absence of five years spent in uninter-~ 
mitting toil in  foretin land, to which 
1 had been driven by a singular fatali- 

. Our voyage had been most cheer- 
Pe and prosperous, and on Christmas- 


| day we were within, fifty leagues..of 


Passengers and crew were all in 
Ine highest spirits, and the ship.was 
alive with mirth and jollity. For my 
own I was the very happiest man 
in existence. I had been umexpected- 
ly raised from poverty to afftuence— 
my Parents were longing once more to 
old their erring but beloved Son, 
and I knew that there was one dearer 
even than any parent, who had re- 
mained faithful to me through all my 
misfortunes, and would soon become 
mine for life. 
About eight o'clock in the evening, 
I went on fick. The rj was sailing 
upon a wind, at the rateof seven knots 
an hour, and there ‘was a wild gran- 
detr'in the night. A strong snow- 
storm blew, but steadily and without 
danger; and now and then, ‘when the 
struggling moonlight overcame the 
sleety and misty darkness, we saw, 
for some distance round us, the agitat- 
ed sea all tumbling with foam. There 
were no shoals to fear, and the ship 
bet boldly on her course, close-reefed, 
and mistress of the storm. I leant 
over the gunwale, admiring the water 
tushing past like a foaming cataract, 
when, by some unaccountable acci- 
dent, I lost my balance, and in an in- 
stant fell ov d into the sea. 

_l remember a convulsive shuddering 
all over my body, and a hurried leap- 
be of my eart, as I felt myself about 
to lose hold of the vessel, and after- 
wards a sensation of the most icy chil« 
liness from immersion into the waves, 
but. nothing resembling a fall or pre- 
cipitation. When. below, the water I 
think that a momentary belief rushed 
across my mind that. the ship had sud- 
denly sunk, and that I was but one of 
& perishing crew. I imiagihéd that I 

a with long fingers clutching 
at my legs, sont wotlk violent efforts to 
the be ops efter me, as T thoughit, 
the body of some drowning wretch. 
On rising to the surface, I recollected 
ina moment what hat! befallen me, 
and uttered a ery of horror which is in 
my ears to this day, and often makes 
me shudder, as if it were the mad 
— e _—— person in the extre- 

ou. II. 
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mity of perilous agony. Often have I 

4 dame rag dire moment, 
and the cry I utter in my sleep is said 
to be something more horrible than v 
human voice. _Noship was to be seen. 


She was gone for ever. ‘The little hap- 


py world to whieh, a moment before, 
I-had belonged, had. swept by, and I 
felt that God had flung me. at.once 
from the heart of ‘joy, :delight,.and 
happiness, into the uttermost abyss of 
mortal misery and despair. Yes! I 
felt that the Almighty God had done 
this,—-that there was.an act, a fearful 
act of Providence; and miserable worm 
that I was, I thought that the act was 
cruel, and a sort of wild, indefinite, 
objectless rage and wrath assailed me, 
and took for a while the place of that 
first shrieking terror. I gnashed m 

teeth, and cursed myself,—and wit 

bitter tears and yells blasphemed the 
name of God. It is true, my friend, 
that I did so.’ God forgave that wick- 
edness. The Being; whom -I then 
cursed was in his tender mercy not 
unmindful of me,--of me, a poor, blind, 
miserable, mistaken worm. But the 
waves dashed on me, and struck me 
on the face, and howled at.me; and 
the winds —_ and the snow beat 
like drifting into ‘my eyes,—and 


the ship, the ship was gone, and there 
was T left’ to role, and buffet, and 
gasp, and sink, and perish, alone, un- 


seen, and unpitied’ by man, and as [ 
thought too, by the everlasting God, 
I tried to penetrate the surround- 
ing darkness with my glaring eyes 
that felt leaping from ir soc- 
kets, and saw, as if by miraculous 
power, to a great distance through the 
night,—but no ship—nothing but 
white-crested waves, and the di 
noise of thunder. I shouted, shriek- 
ed, and yelled, that I might be heard 
by the crew, till my voice was gone, 
—and that too, when I knew that there 
were none to hear me, At. last I be- 
came utterl chless, and when I 
tried to’call aloud, there was nothing 
but" ‘silent’ gasp and “convulsion,— 
while the waives ‘came’ upon’me Tike 
stunning blows, reiterated and reiter- 
ated, and drove me along like a log of 
wood or a dead animal. 

Once I muttered’ to myself, “ this 
is a dream, and I shall.awake.” I had 
often before dreamt of being drowned, 
and this idea “of its being a dream so 
pressed upon me, that I vainly strove 
to shrick out, that the noise might a 

35 
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waken me. But oh! the transition, 
from this momentary and wild hope 
of its being all a dreadful dream, into 
the conviction of its reality! That 
indeed was something more hideous 
than a fanatic’s thought of hell. All at 
once I felt my inmost soul throttled, 
strangled, and stifled, by an insu 
hae fear of death. Lary death, 
w. to my imagination ever ap- 
— the most hideous, and of which 
had often dreamt till the drops fell 
down my forehead like rain, had-now 
in good truth befallen me ; but dread- 
ful as all my dreams had been, what 
were they all to this? I felt as if all 
uman misery were concentrated in 


the speechless anguish of my own one 


MAI this 
_ this time I was not conscious of 
any act of swimming; but I soon 
found that I had instinctively been ex- 
erting all my power and skill, and 
both were requisite to keep me alive 
in the tumultuous wake of the ship. 
Something struck me harder than a 
Toneweed t + was I knew “i. but 
it with a passionate violence, 
for the hope of salvation came sudden- 
ly over me, and, with a sudden transi- 
tion from despair, I felt that I was 
rescued. I had the same thought as 
if I had been suddenly heaved on shore 
by a wave. The crew had thrown 
overboard every thing they thought 
could afford me the slightest chance of 
escape from death, and a hencoop had 
drifted towards me. At once all the 
stories I had ever read of mariners mira- 
culously saved at sea rushed across my 
recollection. I had an object to cling 
to, which I knew would enable me to 
prolong my existence. I was no longer 
elpless on the cold-weltering world of 
waters; and the thought that my 
friends were thinking of me, and doing 
all they could for me, gave to me a 
wonderful courage. I may yet pass 
the night in the ship, I thought ; and 
T looked round eagerly to hear the rush 
of her prow, or to see through the 
snow-drift the gleaming of her sails. 
This was but a momentary gladness, 
The ship I knew could not be far off, 
but for any good she could dome, she 
might have been in the heart of the 
Atlantic ocean. Ere she could have 
altered her course, I must have drift- 
ed a long way to leeward, and in that 
dim snowy night how was such a speck 
to be seen? I saw a flash of light- 
ning, and then there was thunder. It 
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was the ship firing a gun, to let me 
know, if still alive, that she 

somewhere lying to. But whenedintt 
I was separated from her by a dire ng. 
cessity,—by many thousand fierce 
waves, that would not let my shrieks 
be heard. su ing gun was 
heard fainter and fainter, till at last J 
cursed the sound, that, scarcely heard 
above the hollow rumbling of he tem. 
pestuous sea, told me, that the ship 
was farther and farther off, till she 
and her heartless crew had left me to 
my fate. Why did they not send out 
all their boats to row round and round 
all the night through, for the sake of 
one whom they pretended to love s 
well? I blamed, blessed, and cursed 
them by fits, till every emotion of my 
soul was exhausted, and I clung in 
sullen despair to the wretched piece of 
wood that still kept me from eternity, 

Was it not strange, that during 
this time the image of my beloved 
friends at home never once flashed 
cross my mind? My thoughts had 
never escaped beyond the narrow and 
dim horizon of the sea, at least never 
beyond that fatal ship. But now] 
thonght of home, and the blessed 
things there, and so intensely bri 
was that flash of heavenly images, 
for 2 moment my heart filled with 
happiness. It was terrible when the 
cold and dashing waves broke over 
me and that insane dreaming-fit, and 
awoke me to the conviction that there 
was nothing in store for me. but an 
icy and lingering death, and that I 
who had so much to live for, was 
seemingly on that sole account most 
miserably to perish. 

What a war of passions perturbed 
my soul! Had I for this kept my heart 
full of tenderness, pure, lofty, and 
heroic, for my best-beloved and long 
betrothed ? Had God kept me alive 
through fevers and plagues, and war 
and earthquake, thus to murder me at 
last? What mackery was all this? 
What horror would be in my gray- 
haired parents’ house when they came 
to hear of my doom. “ : 
Theresa!” And thus 


I wept and tur- 
moiled through the night. Sometimes 
I had little or no feeling at all—sullen 


and idealess. I wished myself drown. 
ed at once—yet life was still sweet; 
and in my weakened state I must have 
fallen from my frail vessel and been 
swallowed up, had I not, though even 
now I cannot remember when, or how, 
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bound myself to it. I had done so with 
t a fit of despair suc- 

I forgot the circumstance en- 
tirely, end in situation looked at 

wi rise and wonder. 

I had awful thoughts of the 
Eternity into which I felt gradually 
sinking, is certain ; but it is wonder- 
fal how faintly I thought of the fu- 
ture world. All such thoughts were 
overthrown by alternate hope and des- 
pair connected with this life. 
when I had resigned myself to death, 
and was supplicating the mercy of our 
Redeemer, I thought I heard the shrill 
ery of sea-birds flying over my head— 
and instantly I returned again to the 
hope of life. O for such wings! but 
mine I thought were broken, and like 
a wounded bird’ I lay floating power- 
lessly on the waves. 

night before I had had a severe 
rheumatism in my head, and now re- 
membered that I somewhere about 
me a phial of laudanum. I swal- 
lowed the whole of it—and ere long 2 
effect was produced. I fell 
into a delirium, oak felt a wild plea- 
sure in dancing along over the waves. 
I imagined myself in a vessel and on 
a voyage, and had a dreamy impres- 
sion that there was connected with it 
something of glory. Then | believed, 
in a moment after, that I had been 
bound, thrown overboard, and for- 
saken by a mutinous Crew. As these 
various fancies alternated, I recollect, 
in my yee bursting out into _— 
of laughter—singing to myse 
yarns with an kind of 
enjoyment. Then, suddenly, a cold 
tremulous sickness would fall on me 
—a weight of sadness and despair. 
Every: now and then there came these 
momentary flashings of reality ; but 
the conviction of my al identity 
soon gave way to those wilder fits, and 
I drifted along through the moonless 
darkness of the roaring night, with all 
the fierce exultation of a raving mad- 
man. No wonder. The laudanum, 
the cold, the wet, the dashing, the 
pemmaie eS y, were enough to 
account for all this, and more than my 
soul dare even now to shadow out to 
her shuddering recollection. But as 
God pitied the miserable, so also has 
he the wicked thoughts of 
that unimaginable night. 
one of these delirious fits— 
it was a dream or a reality I 
know not—but methought I heard 


the most lical music that ever 
breathed from heaven. It seemed to 
come on the winds—to rise up from 
the sea—to melt down from the stor- 
my clouds. It was at last like a full 
band of instrumental music, soft, deep, 
wild, such as I have heard playing on 
board a ship of war. I saw a white 
gleam through the snow—I heard a 
rushing noise with the music—and 
the glorious ghost of a ship went roar- 
ing past me, all illuminated with 
lamps—her ‘colours flying—every: sail 
set, and her decks crowded with men. 
Perhaps a real ship sailed by with 
festivity on board. Or was it a vision ? 
Whatever it was, I felt no repining 
when it passed me by; it seemed 
something wholly alien to me; the 
delirium had swallowed up all fear, 
all selfishness ; the past and future 
were alike forgotten, and I kept float~ 
ing along, self-questioned no longer, 
assured that I was somehow or other 
a part of the waves and the tempest, 
and that the wonderful and beautiful 
vision that had sailed by me was an 
aboriginal Creature of the Ocean. 
There was unspeakable pride and 
grandeur in this delirium. I was 
more intensely conscious of a bright- 
ened existence than I ever was in the 
most glorious dream, and instead of 
fearing death, I felt as if I were ime 
mortal. 

This delirium, I think, must have 
gradually subsided during a kind of 
sleep, for I dimly recollect mixed 
images of pain and pleasure, land and 
sea, storm and calm, tears and laugh- 
ter. I thought I had a companion at 
my side, even her I best loved ; now 
like an angel comforting me, and now 
like myself needing to be comforted, 
lying on my bosom cold, drenched, 
despairing, and insane, and uttering, 
with pale quivering lips, the most hor- 
rid and dreadful imprecations. Once 
I heard, methought, a voice crying 
from below the waves, “ Hast thou 
forgot Theresa?” And looking down, 
I saw something like the glimmering 
of a shroud come slowly upwards, 
from a vast depth, to the surface of 
the water. I down to embrace 
it, and in a moment a ghastly blue- 
swollen face, defeatured horribly, as if 
by gnawing teeth of sea-monsters, 
dashed mine; and as it sank 

gain, I well to whom belonged 
the black streaming hair. But FE. 


awoke. 


The delirium was gone, 
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and I was at once a totally different 
creature. I awoke into a low, heart- 
less, quaking, quivering, fear-haunted, 
cowardly, and weeping despondency, 
in which all fortitude was utterly pros- 
trated. The excitement had worn out 
my very soul. A corpse rising out of 
a cold clammy grave could not have 
been more woe-begone, spiritless, 
bloodless. Every thing was seen in 
its absolute reality. I was a 
Castaway—no hope of rescue. It was 
broad day-light, and the storm had 
Ceased ; but clouds lay round the ho- 
rizon, and no land was to be seen. 
What dreadful clouds! Some black as 
pitch, and charged with thunder; 
others like cliffs of fire ; and here and 
there all streamered over with blood. 
It was vey a rap a and 
— . The sun i was a 
d rosa ~ cold, dead, and beam- 
less. I beheld three ships afar off, but 
all their heads were turned away from 
me. For whole hours they would ad- 
here motionless to the sea, while I 
drifted away from them ; and then a 
rushing wind would spring up, and 
carry ion one by one into the dark- 
ness of the stormy distance. Many 
birds came close to me, as if to flap 
me with their large spreading wings, 
screamed round and round me, and 
then flew away in their strength, and 
beauty, and happiness. 

I now felt myself indeed dying. A 
calm came over me. I prayed de- 
voutly for forgiveness of my sins, and 
for all my friends on earth. A ringing 
was in my ears, and I remember only 
the hollow fluctuations of the sea with 
which I seemed to be blended, and a 
sinking down and down an unfathom- 
able depth, which I thought was 
Death, and into the kingdom of the 
eternal Future. 

I awoke from insensibility and obli- 
vion with a hideous racking pain in 
my head and loins, and in a place of 
utter darkness. I heard a voice say, 
** Praise the Lord.” My agony was 
dreadful, and I cried aloud. Wan, 

i i melancholy lights kept 
moving te and fro. I heard dismal 
whisperings, and now and then a pale 
silent ghost glided by. A hideous din 
was over head, and around me the 
fierce dashing of the waves. Was I 
in the land of spirits? But why 
strive to recount the mortal pain of 
my recovery, the soul-humbling grati- 
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tude that took possession of my being? 
I was lying in the cabin of a ship, and 
kindly tended by a humane — skil. 
ful man. I had. been picked up 

rently dead and cold. The hand of 
God was there. Adieu, my dear friend, 
It is now the hour of rest, and I hags 
ten to fall down on my knees before 
the merciful Being who took pity up. 


on me, and who, at the intercession.of , 


our Redeemer, may, I ho pardon 
all my sins. Yours, me ** 


TR 
TOPOGRAPHY OF TROY. 


MR EDITOR, 


Tue following communication, sent 


me in a letter from my friend Mr 
Kirkpatrick, being of considerable im. 
portance in a question of classical to. 
pography which has excited much in 
quiry, I beg to send it you for publi. 
cation in your Magazine; and I am, 
Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
T. L. D. 


“ Athens, 14th July 1814. 

“* We visited both Clarke's 
and Chevalier’s seat of Troy, and with 
regard to the former we made a curi« 
ous discovery, which completely over. 
turns his theory ; viz. that whai he 
calls the Simois, and was formerly call 
ed the Callifat Osmack, does not join 
the Scamander at all. We rode from 
the mouth of the Scamander up to the 
mountains, and did not find that any 
river joined it, not even the Thyms 
breck, as laid down in Kauffer’s map, 
On the contrary, the Callifat Osmack 
and the Thymbreck join together, and 
run in a course of their own to the sea, 
near the tomb of Ajax. The mistake 
must have arisen from the quantity of 
rain which covers the plain in winter, 
and which probably causes a confusion 
in the discovery of the actual junction 
of the rivers. Chevalier’s Troy is in 
a charming situation. We followed 
the course of the Scamander, which is 
now a marshy stream, down to what 
he calls the old channel, which is still 
perfectly distinct, and must have been 
a discovery that gave him great de 





light. The making of the new canal 


is in the memory of many 


living. We followed it till we reach- ! 


ed the mills it was intended to turn,” 
&e. , 
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NOTICES OF THOMAS BLACKLOCK, D.D. 


In a late memoir of the Earl of Char- 
lemont, written with that copiousness 
which belongs to modern biography, 
we are presented with a curious ac- 
count of Dr Blacklock’s connexion 
with Mr Hume. This account, which 
seems to be erroneous in every parti- 
cular, is extracted from the papers of 
the noble earl; and his biographer 
must evidently have adopted it with- 
out examination, for the means of de- 
tecting its errors were sufficiently ob- 
vious. ‘The subject is not in itself of 
very high interest or importance: the 
truth however of history can never 
be considered as immaterial ; and my 
commentary on this e may per- 

serve to evince with what ex- 
treme caution literary anecdotes ought 
frequently to be received. 

“ Of all the philosophers of his 
sect,” says Lord Charlemont, ‘ none, 
I believe, ever joined more real bene- 
volence to its mischievous principles 
than my friend Hume. His love to 
mankind was universal and vehement ; 
and there was no service he would not 
cheerfully have done to his fellow 
creatures, excepting only that of suf- 
fering them to save their souls in their 
own way. He was tender-hearted, 
friendly, and charitable in the ex- 
treme, as will appear from a fact, 
which I have from good authority. 
When a member of the university of 
Edinburgh, and in great want of mon- 
ey, having little or no paternal for- 
tune, and the collegiate stipend being 
very inconsiderable, he had procured, 
through the interest of some friend, 
an office in the university, which was 
worth about forty pounds a year. On 
the day when he had received this 
good news, and just when he had got 
into his possession the patent, or grant 
entitling him to his office, he was vi- 
sited. by his friend Blacklock, the 
t, who is much better known by 
poverty and blindness, than-by his 
—_ his poor man began a long 

ton his misery, bewailing his 
want of sight, his large family of chil- 
dren, and his utter inability to provitle 
for them, or even to procure them the 
necessaries of life. Hume, unable to 
bear his complaints, and destitute of 
money to him, ran instantly to 
his desk, took out the t, and pre- 
sented it to his miserable friend, who 
received it with exultation, and whose 
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name was soon after, by Hume’s in- 
terest, inserted instead of his own. 
After such a relation, it is needless 
that I should say any more of his gen- 
uine philanthropy and us bene- 
ficence.” (Hardy's Memoirs of the 
Earl of Charlemont, vol. i. p. 16.) 

From this statement, so utterly des- 
titute of foundation, the character of 
Hume can derive no new lustre. In 
the first place, Mr Hume never held 
any office whatsoever in the university 
of Edinburgh, and therefore could 
never bestow its emoluments on Dr 
Blacklock. His only office of a lites 
rary denomination, was that of libra- 
rian to the Faculty of Advocates; but 
it is equally certain that this could not 
have been tranferred to his amiable 
friend ; and he represents its emolu- 
merits as amounting to little or no- 
thing. Blacklock married in the year 
1762, and from that period Hume 
could not be “ destitute of money to 
assist him ;” for his connexion with 
the Earl of Hertford commenced in 
1763 ; and in 1769 he returned to Ed- 
inburgh with an income of one thou- 
sand pounds a year. (Life of Hume, 
p- 14.) After this preparation, the 
reader will not feel much ise on 
being informed that Dr Blacklock 
never had any children, and that he 
was very far from living in a state of 
abject poverty. His widow, as I am 
assured by a gentleman who was well 
acquainted with her, was left in com- 
fortable circumstances. 

Having thus of the facts 
which his lordship has been pleased to 
state, I may be permitted to remark, 
that I consider his criticism as equally 
liable to exception; nor will it be v 
generally admitted, that Blacklock “is 
much better known by his poverty and 
blindness, than by his genius.” To 
the opinion of this noble writer, it may 
not here be improper to oppose that of 
Mr are  S — ne a less 
competent ju ite literature 
than the Earl of Charlemont. a 
may be allowed me,” he observes, “ to 
express my opinion in general, that in 
this collection of , the reader 
will find those qualities of fancy, ten- 
derness,. and sometimes sublimity in 
the theme of elegance, and often 
force in the language, which charace 
terise the genuine ferincion of the 
poetical talent.” ( zie’s Life of 
Dr Blacklock, p. 15, prefixed to his 
Poems. Edinb. 1793, 4to.) It is ree 
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r Burke, that “ few men 
blessed with the most perfect sight, 
can describe visual objects with more 

justness this blind 

Beeutifut, p’ $91.) The mubsequent 

j 324. e su nt 

of Benin, which has repeat- 

rilly been contains still higher 

> it would be easy to sub- 

the favourable testimony of many 

respectabl “ Black- 

lock: sara a’ pesteri una favola, come é 

adesso un igio. E’ para un finto 

-che un uomoaffatto ciecodall’ 

eta di tre anni, oltre d’esser divenuto 

si-valente maestro di varie lingue, Gre- 

ca, Latina, Italiana, e Francese, sia 

aneor nella propria lingua un gran po- 

eta, € senza aver quasi mai veduto 

luce, sia si ite felice nelle des- 

joni.” (Discorso sopra le Vicende 

delig Letteratura, p. 225. ed. Glasgua, 
468, 8vo.} 

Some readers may perhaps consider 
me as: guilty of trifling, if I should 
add that the Latin epitaph on Black- 
lock, written by his friend Dr Beattie, 
contains the following mistake :— 
“ Thome Blacklock, D. D.” that is, 
Diwvinitatis Doctori. See Dr Anderson’s 
British poets, 
mistake, as it may be found in many 
other Latin compositions. See, for ex- 

the dedication of a late edition 


Wakefield, Silva Critica, par. ili. p. 90. 
In the preface to his edition of Lucre- 
tius, Wakefield speaks of ‘‘ Gulielmus 
Jackson, B.D.” D. i. 


ei 


A PORTUGUESE MISS M‘AVOY. 


MR EDIPOR, 
I am glad to see that your intelligent 
correspondent G. is going on with the 
subject of animal magnetism, which 
he commenced in a manner so amusi 





Portuguese Miss M‘Avoy. 








ee and Matheus Schurr, But 
G. will be best able to judge of 
value. + 
** According to the reports of 
travellers, there is at this minal 
Lisbon a most remarkable woman, by 


name Donna Laura Pedegache,’ why 


possesses from heaven the gift of seela 
into the bosom of earth, on 
the body of man. This faculty wag’ 
discovered when she was only thre 
years old, by the following circum, 
stance. One day the maid brought he 
a dish of pottage at the usual timeigf 
supper ; but the little donzella would 
none of it, exclaiming, ‘ No pottage, but 
the baby—the baby.’ The te 
plied, ‘ There is no baby ; take you 
pottage:’ but she still persisted; and 
being interrogated more closely by he 
mother, mentioned that she had’seg 
a little baby in the inside of the maid, 
This was supposed at the time ‘tobe 
mere nonsense, but was soon after 
confirmed in a melancholy manner, 
the maid being found one 
hanged up in her garters, and a new. 
born infant in the bed. From this 
time the girl was carefully shunned 
by many acquaintances of the family, 
but received with great attention by 
others. Among the rest, a certiin 
Duchess da Salina, wife to the Sicilim 
ambassador, sent for her one day, ‘and 
addressed her in these words: “I 
have been married these ten yeans, 
and have as yet had no family ; but! 
perceive that my condition is nowéb 
tered. If I have a son, then, bles 
be God, the duke my husband shal 
not want an heir. Use the giftof 
God, and declare to me what is'th 
truth.” The young girl, upon thi, 
answered without the least hesitatiot, 
‘ Your prayers have been heard?! 
pereeive that there are in your womb 
twe children, a girl with red. hair, am 
a bey with black ;'—as was short 
afterwards proved to be the trutlj 
the great joy of the whole howéd 
Salina. . 
“‘ When she grew up, she provéls 
great protection to the family, forthe 
tected all thefts of servants,: 
although these were committed’ 
rooms far off, and ted from he 
presence by the thickest walls; iti 
much, that when she was about the 
age of eighteen years, the Academys 
Paris, having heard wonderful 
of her, sent a request to her hu 
that she might be allowed to- displty 
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singular gifts in their hall. He, 
Oe vee, Sabagh he was himself a 
Frenchman, did not comply with their 
reasonable entreaties, but an- 
swered them in these terms: ‘ Mon- 
sieur la Barre presents his compli- 
ments to Messieurs the Academicians, 
and would willingly have sent Ma- 
dame, had he himself possessed the 
power of seeing what at a 
distance, with which his wife has the 
good luck to be endowed.’ 
ss az yortod has justi the pro- 
ince that peri justi e pru- 
‘ential refusal of M. la Barre. Ma- 
dame had been for some months sus- 
pected by several friends of carrying 
on an intrigue with a certain lord of 
the court. But to find any proof 
inst her was extremely ifficult, as 
always had her wits about her, and 
discovered the approach of her hus- 
band, in particular, at the distance of 
half.a French league. But Provi- 
dence does not consent that its gifts 
should be abused to the promotion of 
guilt. The shock of an earthquake 
one day drove down the wall of the 
house, and discovered her with her 
paramour, to the whole crowd of the 
passengers. Her shame was now ap- 
t, and her husband might easily 
ve procured a divorce; but he was 
too cautious a person to adopt that 
measure, in regard to one endowed 
with gifts of so estimable a nature. 
His friends reproached him with his 
mean-submission ; but he told them 
plainly, ‘ That his wife had often ex- 
cused him similar peccadillos, and that 
of a truth he could not afford to lose 
her.’ The meaning of which was 
this: The donna seldom walks out in- 
to thefields, but she by her gift makes 
discovery of some pot of concealed 
treasure, diamonds, silver basins of 
antique workmanship, or the like, to 
the great profit of her husband’s estate. 
She can see any thing of precious ma- 
terials, even to the distance of thirty 
d re the surface of the earth. 
» She gains great advantage to 
her husband, who is a physician, by 
Serrving she secret internal causes of 
many of his patients’ complaints. Ex- 
travasated blood, obstructions in the 
bowels, diseases ef the liver, tumors 
and tubercles—nothing can escape the 
notice of this female Esculapius. She 
is the cause of more cures than any 
ow since the days of Machaon him« 
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‘* Whether these admirable proper- 
ties be natural in her body, or ac- 
quired by intercourse with some 

omes, or other creatures different 

m us, is still much doubted. The 
doctors of the Inquisition once threat- 
ened to examine her, and sent an 
alguazil to summon her. But she, 
instead of coming, sent such a letter 
to the president, that it is commonly 
said, thenceforth the holy brethren 
had more fear of her than she of 
them.” 

The book from which this is ex- 
tracted is entitled, “‘ Lehrreiche Nach- 
richten fiir einen reisenden in ver- 
schiedene Europaische Staaten. Von 
P.G. v. K. Berlin, 1738.” Who P. 
G. v. K. was, I leave to be diseovered 
by those more deeply acquainted with 
German literature I pretend to 
be. But the story he tells, whether 
true or false, is at least curious on this 
account, that it was written and pub- 
lished long before any one had heard 
either of Mesmer or of his discoveries. 
Your friend G. proposes a i 
between Mein Herr Schurr and Miss 
M‘Avoy. From what I have heard of 
the Liverpool Miss, I have no doubt 
the match, would do; but I doubt 
whether every Portuguese young lady 
would wish to have a Donna Laura 
for her bridesmaid, And remain your 
obedient servant, Cc. W 


—_—__— 


VINDICATION OF DRUMMOND OF 
HAWTHORNDEN, AGAINST THE 
ATTACK OF MR GIFFORD IN HIS 
EDITION OF BEN JONSON. 


Mx Girrorp isthe most acute, learn- 
ed, and judicious, of all the Commen- 
tators or Editors of our dramatic liter- 
ature. But the temper of his mind is 
scornful and intolerant. He ‘often 
treats the most venial errors—the 
slightest mistakes—the very semblance 
of ignorance in his predecessors, with 
unmitigable ferocity ; while he attacks, 
what may appear to him more serious 
offences against morality or good faith, 
with such murderous inflictions, -that 
we think less of the it than the 
executioner, and lose sight altogether 
of the crime in the punishment. 
There was much of this needless aspe- 
rity in his celebrated satirical poem— 
in his notes to Massinger, poor Messrs 
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Coxeter and Monck’ Mason, enjoying 
no respite from the most lacerating fla- 


gellation—in the preface to his second 
‘edition he fleas alive the Edinburgh 
Reviewer of the first, and then rubs 
him over with gunpowder—in the 
Quarterly Review he has often reviv- 
-ed the obsolete practice of torture— 
_and, in his life of Ben Jonson, leaving 
* such small gear,” he flies at nobler 
game, and aims to fix his poisonous 
talons in the heart of Drummond of 
Hawthornden—who, as a Poet, stands 
confessedly in the very first rank of 
British genius; and who, as a man, 
was, we know, universally esteemed, 
honoured, and beloved. a 
- Weare desirous of speaking of Mr 
Gifford with the respect due to his 
character. But we think that in this 
he has, as it were, dug up with pro- 
fane hands the consecrated ashes of 
the dead, and given them to the winds 
with mockery and insult. All that 
ever has been foolishly said against 
the character of Ben Jonson, by those 
ignorant writers whom Mr Gifford has 
refuted and exposed, fades into no- 
ome. em compared with his own 
denunciations against the me- 
mory of Drummond, whom he treats 
as if he had been the lowest, vilest, 
basest, and most wicked of mankind. 
His language respecting Drummond is 
indeed very like that of insanity—for, 
not satisfied with cursing the object of 
his hatred, he speaks spitefully of the 
country that gave him birth,* and suf- 





* He says to Mr A. Chalmers, who is 
writing very company and aac 

i respecting Drummond’s suppose: 
< ‘© Mr Chalmers has heard, per- 
haps, of a legacy of half-a-crown left to a 
hungry Scotsman to fire off a pistol, which 
the ruffian who loaded it had not the cour- 
And yet Mr Gifford 


ity is very much owing to 2 pa- 
any - abated to hi, 
quoted by Jonson’s Biographers 

the falio edition of 1711, but which does not 
exist there, being, as it is well-known, the 
fabrication of Shiels, who iled for the 
booksellers, ** Cibber’s Lives of the Poets.” 
This is not a little whimsical. Mr Gifford 
also asserts, that Drummond seems to have 
known or thought little about Shakspeare. 
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fers his vigorous mind to sink, | { 
that of the meanest driveller, into 

very common sewer of filthy natigng 
prejudice. 7 





Weare so little acquainted with his opinions 
of his contemporaries, that it is, at the best, 
rash to make any such assertion. But whe 
Mr Gifford says, that Drummond 
never read a play of our great Poet 
waniteinellty He himself know, 
** Love’s Labour Lost” was in Drum, 
mond’s library ; and he oughit also to hay 
known that ‘* Romeo and Juliet” was 
the number of volumes given by i 
the University of Edinburgh. he 
laces Shakspeare’s name after that of Sir 
- Alexander, he is evidently not wishin 
to give any preference to the former, as 
G. insinuates, but merely follows an aéd. 
dental collocation—and Mr G. does tit 
seem to hold in mind, that D. is not speak. 
ing of Shakspeare as a Dramatic Poet at 
all, but as a writer of love-verses, and pro- 
bably alludes to his sonnets, &c. At all 
events, it is truly ridiculous in Mr Gifford 
to call the simple mention of Shakspeare’s 
name by Drummond, “ his character” of 
him. If Drummond was not well-acquaint. 
ed with Shakspeare, it was, at least, not 
owing to any want of capacity to understand 
him. It may not be amiss to allude to an- 
other instance of Mr Gifford’s perverse dis. 
like of this most amiable man. In the year 
1626 (Mr G. says inaccurately about 1627), 
Drummond gave to the library of his Alma 
Mater, a donation of books, which the edi- 
tors of the folio edition call ‘ a noble pre 
sent.” Mr Gifford’s bile is raised by this 
very harmless and true expression—and 
forthwith declares it to have been “ a cdl. 
lection of rubbish, not worth the hire of the 
cart that took it away.” It is not worth 
our while to give the lie to this very impu- 
dent assertion. The names of Churchyard, 
Derricke, Gawin Douglass, Earl of ’ 
Ben Jonson, Christopher Marlow, 
speare, Spencer, and Sydney, are all to be 
found in the catalogue reprinted in 1716 
And _———_ Mr Gifford does not know, 
that the books contained in that catalogue, 
were little more than half of those which, 
at various times, Drummond presented to 
the same library. Mr Gifford speaks with 
delight of Ben Jonson’s great liberality in 
giving any books to his friends—-but he will 
not allow any credit to the hated Drum, 
mond, for still greater generosity. 
shews, as we said, the miserable perversion 
of his mind on every thing connected with 
the object of his abuse.—Let us conclude 
this long note with ancther still more gla 
ing piece of injustice and misrepresentation, 
finan’ says of Jonson, ** he was 
any religion as being versed in both.” ™M 
Gifford on this remarks, ‘ the logic of this 
— is only to be equalled by its cal, 
our. He was well versed in theology, 
6 
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When or how Jonson’s intercourse 
with Drummond commenced has never 
been detailed—but every one has heard 
of his journeying on foot from London, 
to visit his friends in Scotland, and spend 
some time at Hawthornden. : That he 
was gratified with the affectionate en- 
tertainment of his friends, and, in 
short, perfectly delighted with his 
excursion—every testimony that is 
known expressly informs us. 

While at Hawthornden, in an un- 
lucky hour Drummond sat down and 
recorded part of the conversations he 
had with Jonson. His reasons for do- 
ing so may be easily guessed at, with- 
out recurring to the unworthy motives 
recently attributed to him. To talk 
of his competency, or his incompetency 
for such a task, is worse than idle— 
the ome of the action, with the 
manner he has performed it, are what 
alone should be inquired into, since 
this unfortunate paper having been 
brought to public view, he becomes 
amenable for the deed. That it was 
done with the desire of forming a ma- 
lignant libel—that it proceeded from a 
spirit of deliberate falsehood, or the 
wish to injure or destroy the character 
of his friend (as has so fearlessly been 
asserted), no unprejudiced mind would 
venture to affirm—and every fact 
with which we are acquainted, most 

itively contradicts Drummond's 

ving entertained the most distant 
prospect, or the slightest wish, of the 
paper ever being transferred from the 
private recesses of his own study. _ 

The whole matter of accusation is 
comprised in little more than two 
pages of Drummond’s works, printed 
at Edinburgh 1711, wherein the of- 
fensive paper first appeared. This 

esses to give the ‘* Heads,” and 

t the heads culy, of their Conversa- 
tions on Literary Affairs; and from 
this Jonson’s Biographers have deriv- 
ed some of the circumstances they re- 
late of his private life. They express 
no doubts of their authenticity, as 
they allow them to have come from 
his own mouth. Mr Gifford, it is 





therefore he was without religion.” Alas! 
Mr Gifford, is this your logic and your 
candour? We may well apply to you 
what you most unjustly said of Drummond 
—‘* What religion Gifford was versed in, I 
know not; certainly not that which says, 
* Thoushalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbour,’ ” : 

Vou, Il. 
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true, finds fault with their being so 
few and scanty, and on that ‘score 
rails at Drummond's want of liber« 
ality. To this it may be answered, 
that Drummond perhaps gave all that 
he received, as e one knows how 
unpleasant all inquiries are, when too 
inquisitivel e into private con- 
cerns, and how few feel at all disposed 
to relately minutely what may be con- 
nected with their meee: * 
Besides, what profession has he 

of composing memoirs of the life of 
his friend. 

Of this document, however, by far 
the greatest part consists of opinions 
which Jonson delivered of some poeti- 
cak contemporaries, with his judgment 
of their works. (Mr G.’s 
predecessor) says, ‘ Such was Jon« 
son’s opinion of authors, ancient and 
modern ; and if we except an instance 
or two, where he seemeth to have 
been influenced by personal prejudice, 
we may safely trust his integrity and 
judgment.” According to Mr d’Israeli, 
they “ shew the utter contempt he en- 
tertained of some spirits as noble as 
his own,”—and why should they be 
disputed, or discredited, since they are 
consistent with the sentiments on these 
points which Jonson is otherwise re- 
ported to have entertained, and when 
such contempt was sufficiently mani- 
fested in his conduct, to corroborate 
all that is there stated. Indeed, ace | 
cording to Mr Gifford, ‘‘ Even thus, 
however, without one qualifying word, 
without one introductory or 
tory line, there is little in them that 
can be disputed; while the eis? 
perspicuity, and integrity of judg- 
ment, which they uniformly display, 
are certainly worthy of commenda- 
tion.” 

The , however, on which 
Mr Gifford founds his railing abuse of 
Drummond, is as follows : 


** Ben Jonson was a great Lover and 
Praiser of himself, a Contemner and Scorner 
of others, given rather to lose a Friend than 
a Jest ; jealous of every Word and Action 
of those about him, especially after Drink, 
which is one of the Elements in which he 
lived ; a Dissembler of the Parts which 
reign in him ; a Bragger of some Good that 
he wanted, thinketh nothing well done but 
what either himself or some of his Friends 
have said or done; he is passionately kind 
and angry, careless either to gain or keep ; 
vindictive, but if he be well answered, at 
himself interprets best Sayings and Deeds 
often to the worst. ” was for any Reli- 
3 
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as being versed in both; oppressed 
nn Fancy, hich hhh cupandend 2m 
@ general disease in many Poets. 
Inventions are smooth and easy, but 
above all he excelleth in a Translation.”* 
. Such is the face and front of Drum- 
mond’s mighty offence ; and, in truth, 
such a character from the pen of a 
friend, is not over flattering. 
because unfavourable, must it 
therefore be the further from the 
truth? If our knowledge of the cha- 
racter of Jonson depended solely upon 
Drummond’s report; were there no 
other information from other quar- 
ters to corroborate it; had the “ Pic- 
ture” of such a Man rested alone on 
this analysis of his temper and con- 
duct ;—we might with some reason 
feel inclined to disbelieve it, or wish 
to discredit it, or even attribute it to 
some base and unworthy motive. But 
is it not borne out by what is known 
ise of Jonson, and even by what 
may be found in Mr Gifford’s own 
pass? Are not such opinions more 
ikely to be correct, as formed from 
intimate acquaintance and personal 
observation, than the imaginary ideas 
of self-deluding writers of the present 
day, resting upon some scattered hints 
or notices ? 

It may by some be thought neces- 
sary that, to vindicate Drummond, it 
should be shewn that his delineation 
is not ed—but this is far from 
our desire—and this has been too of- 
ten—and, in spite of Mr G.’s endea- 
vours, has but too successfully been 
done. That it is severe need not be 
said—that it may even be somewhat 
heightened we may allow; but, might 
not Drummond feel symptoms of dis- 

or even disgust, when he 

the opportunity of near observance 

of the habits, the temper, the conduct 

of his guest, and after all, the most 

sincere friendship for any one—does 

not necessarily suppose, that therefore 

we can approve or commend all his 
principles, his motives, or actions. 

I need not quote all the senseless 
abuse which Mr Gifford has poured 
out against Drummond. Suffice it to 
say, that he asserts Jonson’s reception 
at Hawthornden proceeded from the 
“ mere semblance of affection,” and 
that he was “‘inveigled there” by “a 
libeller” and “ a treacherous ally,” in 
order to injure him—to betray the 





* Drummond's Works, 1711, p. 226. 


friendly confidence of his 


the softest moment to destroy the con. 
fidence of his quest” — iid that he 
** only sought to injure the man whom 
he had decoyed under his roof.” “ He 
was guilty of the blackest perfidy” 
he was “‘ an accomplished artificer of 
fraud”—and “ complacently sat down 
after his prayers to destroy Jonson’ 
character, as he fondly hoped, for 
ever !” 

To show how groundless and mali. 
cious these railings at Drummond are 
—what influence could the heads of 
conversation have in contributing to 
(I use Mr Gifford’s words) ‘ the pere 
severing enmity which pursued fim 
(Jonson) through life >—What effect 
could they have against one, who, in 
1601, openly complained to the public 
of “ Detractors” and “ Detractions,” 
when they were not written till 1619? 
Was it not natural to believe, that one, 
who, in 1607, speaks of 


«+_-some whose throats, their envy failing, 
Cry hoarsely, all he writes is railing.” 


should expect to raise up enemies to 
himself, whose natural temper and ar. 
rogance were sufficient to arm many 
against him. Why then rail at Drum. 
mond as his only enemy ? 

What does Mr Gifford mean by says 
ing, that this paper “© was published 
without shame,” when it remained 
unknown for more than half a cen 
after Drummond’s death! Should Mr 
G. find himself inclined to accuse 
Drummond for writing, or leaving be 
hind in writing, what might be laid 
hold of by malice, or by prejudice,— 
let me ask him, is it fair or candid to 
do this so violently as he has done, 
on the credit of garbled excerpts ?>—I 
will not add, of falsified additions, as 
these Mr G. has himself exposed. 
The Editor of that paper speaks most 
explicitly, as to what he published, be- 
ing merely the heads of what was write 
ten—nay, the paper itself bears marks 
decided enough of this. 

Then, why presume to assert, on 
such slippery grounds, and directly 
in the face of the most positive evie 
dence to the contrary, that Drum 
mond “ blazed forth the vices of Jone 
son—and bequeathed them to pos 
terity’—that under the specious mask 
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ing guest—to blazon forth his vicgge: 
and ruin his reputation for ever, 

Drummond is said to have “ hag 
a depraved mind”—to have “ 
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sf friendship, he inveigled him into 
tt house, to “ blast and ruin his re- 
ion for ever.” Had such been 
’g desires, would all that is 
said have sufficed for their accomplish- 
ment? Might not he have rendered 
the whole tenfold more hideous, or 
more calumnious, without its appearing 
to be more unseemly than some woul 
wish to make the little that is done? 
Had such been his wish, why did he not 
throw off his mask when the foe aimed 
at was unable to resist—at a time when 
others of “ his enemies had too little 
for = enfeebled say to 
forego so an opportunity of in- 
sulting with fapamlty "—OF, te afraid 
of his convalescence, (as Drummond 
survived Jonson for twelve years,) 
why did he not, after Jonson’s death, 
publish what he was afraid to do when 
alive ? 

We conclude, with an opinion from 
which we scarcely think any unpre- 
judiced mind will dissent, that in 
committing to paper these heads of 
conversation, Drummond of Haw- 
thornden had no evil intention what- 
ever—that in them he has confined 
himself strictly to the truth—that 
though, doubtless, foolish persons have 
made use of them to calumniate Jon- 
son, yet that, had they never existed, 
the + ea contained in them against 
Jonson would, nevertheless, have been 
made, for in his life and conduct there 
is foundation for them all—that all 
Mr Gifford’s talk about decoying, and 
inveigling, and betraying, and sacri- 
ficing ef Jonson, is a foolish libel on 
Draummond—and that, as it has been 
said that all men are mad on one sub- 
ject or other, this seems to be the one 
by which the reason of the Editor of 
Ben Jonson is o’ermastered. L. 


i 
LETTER TO MR JAMES HOGG. 


MY DEAR HOGG, 
I am desirous of talking with you for 
afew minutes about a strange sort of 
an Essay, now publishing piecemeal 
in Constable’s Edinburgh Magazine, 
on your life and writings. When I 
saw it announced in the Newspaper- 
advertisement, a cold tremour came 
over me, for I never doubted that you 
had died suddenly, and that your 
name had at last got into an Obituary. 


1am happy to understand, however, 
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that you are in health and spirits 
at Gabelane aaa i ae 
publication two volumes of Tales, 
which I hope will be greater 
ites with the world than some 
late works, and, may I add 
offence, a little better i 
popularity. This idea of i 
memoirs of the Life of a , before 
that life is terminated, seems to me 
not a little absurd ; and, in the pre= 
sent case, ae Se 
as original as the conception. It real: 
ly would seem as if the writer had 
sat down with the intention of trying 
how ridiculous he could make 

you and himself; and, though your 
genius and talents are proof nst 
any such attack, I most willingly ac~ 
knowledge, that the Essayist’s 

upon himself have been crowned with 
complete success, and that he has 
made himself the subject of very gene~ 
ral and sincere merriment. 

Poets, my good friend, are notorious 
for their vanity, and it is possible that 
you may be gratified by this outrageous 
eulogy. If so, pray consider for a 
moment what I now tell you. All 
the good folks in this Town, who 
know any thing of you or your writ~ 
ings, are walking about with a mali- 
cious grin on their faces, and asking 
one another “ who can be the author 
of this alarming article?” There is a 
strong disposition to be merry at your 
expense,—while their curiosity to 
know the Critic is ——— that were 
he to exhibit himself in the George 
Street Assembly Rooms, at a shilling: 
a-head, he would make more money 
than by writing in the new Series of 
the Scots Magazine all a tet Mage: 

Take up your oO t 
zine, and let us talk ar the article 
paragraph by paragraph. Your Friend 
being, it is to be presumed, utterly 
ignorant of all languages but his own; 
and, as will be seen by-and-by, no 
great deacon in it, would fain persuade 
you and himself that nothing is 80 
despicable and hurtful as Erudition/ 
For this purpose, he draws the pie- 
ture of a certain imaginary class of 
men, whom he must have seen in a 
dream, ‘* who look down from their 
fancied elevation on all those who 
have not been taught to prate in trim 

hrase of the philosophical creed that 
appens to be in fashion, or of certain 
books writien in languages that have 
ceased to be spoken for many centuries ! 
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his coat were not in fashion !” 
my dear Hogg, all 2 asymp 
is utter nonsense. I have seen you 
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the tail of your coat infinitely 
. So far from Greek and 
i ing universally studied in 
inburgh, and the knowledge of 
these tongues a necessary passport in- 
society, there are not above 
a-dozen people here who could 
translate your name into the genuine 
Doric ; and I dined cama: | with 
seventeen young Lawyers of great 
mise, when one of his Majesty’s 
te Advocates was fined in a bum- 
per of salt and water for giving vent 
to three Latin words, from which fine 
he was saved by the timely sugges- 
tion of another, that he had commit- 
false quantities. This anec- 
dote ought to set your friend’s mind 
atease. He is an alarmist. But let 
him be of good cheer, for, with the 
ye nay of Professors Christison and 
Dunbar, and perhaps the masters of the 
High-school, some of whom may, like 
these gentlemen, have a small smat- 
— of Greek (among others your 
iend Gray), the inhabitants of this 
Town are as ignorant of that language 
as our Modern Palladios of the prin- 
ciples of architecture. 
But, my worthy fellow, does not 
your own good sense lead you to des- 
ise the Writer who can speak slight- 
ingly of the languages of the Lords of 
theancient world? Though no scholar 
yourself, I know that you admire those 
who are, and regret that your want of 
Education has for ever shut you out 
from such sources of inspiration. Ig- 
agorant of ancient lore, as we are in 
this city, I did not think it contained 
such a Hun as the Writer of that Es- 
say—one man who, with blinded eyes, 
could turn up his nose in derision of 
what his soul never could have un- 
derstood. You have written some fine 
Poetry, and your name will descend 
to Posterity with credit among the 
Bards of Scotland ; but believe me, 
that one Drama of a Greek Tragedian 
is worth all that you and all the other 
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uneducated Poets in the world ey 
wrote or ever will write. Do: 
therefore allow this person to 
you into his foolish faith, nor , 
it possible that you can be the better 
of sharing in his ignorance. 6g 
Having delivered this violent philips 
pic — learning and on, 
two of the great evils of this life froy 
which he congratulates himself 
you on having escaped Scot-free, the 
old Gentleman (for he must be em 
ceedingly old) proceeds to trace your 
genius “ to what he conceives to he 
the most favourable situation for itg 
developement.” No Poet, he thinks, 
ever enjoyed such advan as you, 
And, first of all, you had the supreme 
felicity, and incalculable benefit of 
being born in Ettrick Forest, whith 
we are told ‘* combines almost all the 
soft beauty and wild sublimity that 
Highland scenery exhibits.” This, 
my dear Hogg, you know to be a 
great mistake, and that Ettrick Fors 
est, though a most interesting district, 
scarcely possesses one of the chamsttiih 
istic features of our Highland scenery, 
He next tells you, what you never sus 
cted before, afd cannot possibly bes 
ieve now, in the face both of tradition 
and authentic history, that every 
** cleugh in these vallies is sanctified 
by the blood of some martyr!” This 
is rather in contradiction with hims 
self; for he says, in the very same 
paragraph, “that there the stir 
dy champions of the Covenant found 
an asylum,” not a very comfortable 
one it would appear. The inhabi- 
tants of Ettrick Forest are, it seems, 
chiefly descended from these ‘ sturdy 
champions of the Covenant,” and “ res 
tain all the moble-mindedness shat 
arises from the consciousness of an il 
lustrious ancestry !” Here the old gen+ 
tleman waxes still more animated, 
declares, ‘‘ that if he were asked what 
People of Britain had suffered least 


from the evil consequences of excessive 


refinement, he should answer, without 
hesitation, the inhabitants of Ettrick 
and Yarrow!” ‘Truly, my dear 
James, every person who has seen 
you, or indeed any other Souths 
Country Shepherd or Farmer, observes 
at once that you have suffered very 
little indeed from excessive refines 
ment ; but your Friend must pardon 
me for thinking that I could exhibit, 
against all Ettrick, a sturdy Celt from 
Lochaber or Badcnoeh, who would 
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all to s w, in 
mat ae _ tion, all the beau- 
TT car © —_ 
. Your friend now ventures into par- 
ticulars, and informs us, that your 
mother “‘ was one of the most original 
of women,’ —that. she soon observed in 
uu “akindred spirit,”—that to her 
Tithe world is indebted for the Queen’s 
Wake,” aweight of national debt which 
can never be wiped off,—‘* that her 
mind of great original power was stre- 
nuously exerted in the formation of 
your heart, and the developement of 
your understanding ;”—and that she 
“held you in breathless silence, and 
fearful, tuough pleasing agitation, by 
storiesof ghosts, and fairies, and brown- 
ies, and witches, and dead lights, &c. 
&e, &c.” Her searching eye “soon 
marked your talent for versification, 
and she used to say, ‘ Jamie, my man, 
ben the house and make me a 
sang.” After all this, how distressing 
is it to find all at once that the old 
gentleman’s memory is quite decayec. 
From this excellent mother, to whom 
you are represented as owing so much, 
indeed every thing, it appears you 
were separated entirely by domestic 
poverty, at the age of seven years ! 
and that ‘‘ your boyhood and youth 
were spent in the solitude of the moun- 
tains, with no other moral guardian 
than the inciples your parents 
had instilled into your mind, and your 
own reflections, and no other intellec- 
tual guide than nature” (i. e. no intel- 
lectual or moral guide at all). 

The old gentleman now informs us, 
in very pompous terms, that ‘* you 
grew up to manhood in a state of ser- 
vitude ; but in you it produced no de- 

tion, and could not repress the 

n aspirings of a generous mind, 
conscious of its own value, leaning 
with confidence on its resources, and 
ing itself equal to great undertak- 
ings.” I have quoted this inflated 
passage principally to let it be con- 
with your own simple and 
beautiful narrative of your early life, 
in which it appears, that you strug- 
gled through many difficulties and 
hardships with an unshaken spirit ; but 
that for many long years you felt your 
resources to be but small, and that, as 
for great undertakings, your ambition 
was confined to little poetical compe- 
titions with brother shepherds as ig- 
norant as yourself, but not, as it af- 
terwards appeared, blessed by Provi- 
dence with the same genius. Surely 
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this writer never read your own ad. 
mirable memoir of yourself; but, as 
I said before, his memory is sorely 
decayed. fj 
Born in Ettrick--descended from t 
Covenanters—educated at home, an 
by such a mother, until the ad d 
age of seven years—saved from all the 
evils of school—with a mind crammed 
full of ghost-stories—early sent in 
servitude--untaught the dangerous an 
pernicious art of penmanship—and 
ere long imbued with the higher 
knowledge “ of Hervey’s Meditations, 
and an occasional Number of the Scots 
Magazine !” (then not a discreditable 
work,) we find you at last in a situa. 
tion which the old gentleman thinks 
highly favourable for the developement 
of your most extraordinary genius. 
** While his flocks were wandering on 
the summits of the mountains, or in 
the bosom of a sequestered glen, hé 
had an opportunity of looking on na- 
ture freed from the mists of prejudice 
or the pedantry of books, where she is 
seldom seen (for seldom read never) in 
her original forms and native hues.” 
James, you, who were so long a shepe 
herd, will laugh at all this. You are 
well acquainted with the hills and val- 
lies of the south of Scotland, and have 
looked on them occasionally with a 
Poet’s eye. But what is meant by the 
mists of prejudice? No, no, James, 
many a mist you have been in, and 
many a cold shower of sleet-—many a 
blashing day and night has driven in 
ye honest face—many a sore wetting 
ave your good corderoy breeches en- 
ps as many a glass of whisky 
has the necessity of your situation for- 
ced you to drink, much against your 
inclination, no doubt. This old gen- 
tleman, sitting probably at a good 
coal-fire, with a tumbler of hot toddy 
before him, and a Number of Consta- 
ble’s and of Blackwood’s Magazines 
slumbering together in ful fel- 
lowship on his table, talks to James 
** of the doings of the elements,” (and 
pretty doings they are in a hill-coun- 
try) ‘* mountain phenomena,” “ sha- 
dewy grandeur,” “ mysterious com- 
munings with thunder,” (commun- 
ings in which, from the strength of 
his lungs, and loudness of his voice, 
Thunder must havea manifest advan- 
tage over any man), and so forth ; 
but he has never pictured to himself 
you, James Hogg, commonly called 
the Ettrick Shepherd, with a great 
lump of bread and cheese in your fist, 
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under the bleak shelter of a dripping 
rock, pre : ae Soe spent, — 
out , in gathering together the 
lambs, ontel and worn out into 
mia nk — —_ —— st 
: ept in life, not e 

ioe » but of malt, oipll dan 
wtehing tet, for Heaven’s sake, 

} ig a auras but take up a lit- 
The old gentleman now takes a new 
crotchet into his head, and is convin- 
ced “ that if you were to apply to art 
as a landscape-painter, you would have 
no rival.” + ay add, that as you are 
a man of talents, it is probable you 
t still make an excellent dentist, 
perhaps no contemptible accouch- 
eur. But painting and poetry, though 
sisters, are very unlike each other, 
and there is no reason to su that 
you could become an equal favourite 
of both ladies. We, who are your in- 
timate friends, indeed know, that you 
are wholly ignorant of painting, and 
you probably would not admire 

the finest picture of Guido so much as 
that of the five rampant beasts on the 


green cover of the New Series of begin 


grass- r 
the Scots Magazine. 
I find I shall be too late for the 
if I write any more—so good bye, 
believe me yours, with the 
sincerest affection, and, if you will 
have it so, admiration. 
Timorny Tickier. 
Southside, Feb. 1, 1818, 


P. S. I shall write again when the 
next Number of the Scots Magazine 


appears. 


—<— 
LETTERS ON SHAKSPEARE. 
No. I.—On Hamlet. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 
I most willingly adopt the idea sug- 
) ren in your Tast letter, of making 

ivine Shakspeare the subject of our 
future correspondence. We Save pass- 
ed many happy hours together in talk- 
ing over his wonderful creations, and 
there is something to me truly delight- 
ful in recalling to remembrance the 


dreams, and visions, and fancies, that in 
times started up in our solitary 
rambles among the mountains of our 
cent country. Though hund- 
reds of critics have written of him and 
his works, and though not only all his 
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characters, but even their most minuig 
and unimportant expressions, have begy 
weighed and sifted, yet such is th 
boundless range of his intellect, tha 
each Play still retains all the charm@ 
the very freshest novelty, and om each 
successive perusal a swarm of unexs 
pected ideas seems to rise up from 
page. Though the discussion of 
gern ge thus incessant, the pul 
ic mind is still unsated, and weg] 
turn to any criticism upon — 
with an interest and curiosity felt to 
wards no other mortal being. Weem 
tertain a kind of religious faith in hig 
Poetry. We have all rejoiced in thé 
broad and open light of his inspiration; 
and in the midst of that doubt, and 
darkness, and perplexity, which often 
brood over his delineations of humag 
passion, we eagerly turn to every voice 
that tries to explain or elucidate 

of those solemn mysteries, being wel 
assured that they all are the mysteries 
of nature. 

On a theme so inexhaustible, and a9 
delightful, there is great difficulty in 
knowing and in determining where to 
Each Play seems in succession 
to be sanctified to our imaginations by 
some peculiar glory; and so many subs 
lime associations are awakened by them 
all, that, rather than bind itself down 
by words and sensible images to the 
view of one definite subject, the soul 
loves to run the silent and. solitary 
career of itsown meditation. We take 
up a Play, and ideas come rolling im 
upon us, like waves impelled bya 
strong wind. There is in the ebband 
flow of Shakspeare’s soul all the grans 
deur of a mighty operation of nature; 
and when we think or speak of him, it 
should be with humility, where 
do not understand, and a conv 
that it is rather to the narrowness of 
our own ken, than to any failing im 
the art of the great magician, that-we 
ought to attribute any sense of impere 
fection, and of weakness, which may 
assail us during the contemplation of 
his created worlds. 

I believe that our admiration, and 
wonder, and love of our mighty dra 
matist are so intense, that we cannot 
endure any long, regular, and con 
tinued criticism upon him, for we 
know that there is an altitude of his 


soul whick cannot be taken, and ®* 


depth that may not be fathonied. ‘We 
wish rather to have some flashings’ of 
thought—some sudden streams of light 


ray 
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thrown over partial regions of the men- 
tal pba veil of clouds here 
and there uplifted—and the sound of 
the cataract to be unexpectedly brought 

the silence. We ask not for a 
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of the whole landscape of the 

soul, nor for a guide who shall be able 
to point out all its wonders. But we 
are glad to listen to every one who has 
the kingdoms of 

Something interesting 

there must be even in the humblest 
journal ; and we turn with equal plea- 
sure from the converse of them who 
have climbed over the magnificence of 
the highest mountains there, to the 
lowlier tales of less ambitious pilgrims, 
who have sat on the green and sunny 
knoll, beneath the whispering tree, 
and by the music of the gentle rivulet. 

All this is but a faint repetition of 
what you yourself have often said ; 
but I e truth of it more forci- 
bly now, that I endeavour to commit 
to paper any ideas or reflections on 
subjects so long familiar to me ; and 
when I single out the Tragedy of 
Hamuet, I enter, as it were, into a 
wilderness of thought where I know 
my soul must soon be lost, but from 
which it cannot return to our every- 
day world, without bringing back with 
it some lofty and mysterious concep- 
tions, and a deeper insight into some 
of the most inscrutable recesses of hu- 
man nature. 

Shakspeare, himself, had he even 
been as great a critic as a poet, could 
not haye written a dissertation 
on Hamlet. So ideal, and yet so real 
an existence, could have n sha- 
dowed out only in the colours of poetry. 
When a character deals solely or chief- 
ly with this world and its events,— 
when it acts, and is acted upon, by ob- 
jects that have a palpable existence, 
we see it distinctly, as if it were cast 
in a material mould—as if it partook 
of the fixed and settled lineaments of 
the things on which it lavishes its sen- 
sibilities and its passions. We see, in 
such cases, the vision of an individual 
soul, as we see the vision of an indivi- 
dual countenance. We can describe 
both, and can let a stranger into our 
knowledge, But how tell in words, so 
pure, so fine, so ideal an abstraction as 
Hamugt? We can indeed to our- 
selves generally his princely form, that 
outshone all other manly beauty, and 
adorn it with the consummation of all 
liberal accomplishment. We can be- 
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hold in every look, every gesture, 

every motion, the future king, 

‘* The courtier’s, soldier's, scholar’s, eye, 
tongue, sword : 

The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 

The glass of fashion, and the. mould of form, 

The observ’d of all observers !” 

But when we would penetrate into 
his spirit—meditate on those things 
on which he meditates—accompany 
him even unto the brink of eternity— 
fluctuate with him on the ghastly sea 
of despair—soar with him into the 
purest and serenest regions of human 
thought—feel with him the curse of 
beholding iniquity, and the troubled 
delight of thinking on innocence, and 

entleness, and beauty—come with 
im, from all the glorious dreams cher- 
ished by 2 noble spirit in the halls of 
wisdom and philosophy, of a sudden 
into the gloomy courts of sin, and in- 
cest, an ceatrsatentie with him 
over the broken and shattered frag- 
ments of all the fairest creation of his 
fancy—be borne with him at once 
from calm, and lofty, and delighted 
speculations, into the very heart of 
fear, and horror, and tribulation—have 
the agonies and the guilt of our mor- 
tal world brought into immediate con- 
tact with the world beyond the grave, 
and the influence of an awful shadow 
hanging for ever on our thoughts—be 
present at a fearful combat between all 
the stirred-up passions of humanity in 
the soul of one man—a combat in 
which one and all of those passions are 
alternately victorious and overcome,— 
I say, that when we are thus placed, 
and thus acted upon, how is it possi- 
ble to draw a character of this sublime 
drama, or of the mysterious being who 
is its moving spirit? In him, his 
character, and his situation, there is a 
concentration of all the interests that 
belong to humanity. 
ly a trait of frailt or of grandeur, 
which may have endeared to us our 
most beloved friends in real life, that 
is not to be found in Hamlet. Un- 
doubtedly Shakspeare loved him be- 
ond all his — creations. Soon as 
ne a s on the stage, we are satis- , 
fied. When shea loug for his 
return. This is the only play which 
exists almost altogether in the char- 
acter of one single person. Who ever 
knew a Hamlet in real life? Yet . 
who, ideal as the character is, feels . 
not its reality? This is the wonder. 
We love him not, we think of him 
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not, because he was witty—because 
he was melancholy—because he was 
filial. But we love him because he 
existed, and was himself. This is the 
sum-total of the impression. I 

ieve that of every other character, 
either in tragic or epic poetry, the 
story makes a part of the conception. 
But of Hamlet, the deep and perma- 
nent interest is the conception of him- 
self. This seems to belong, not to the 
character being more ectly drawn 
for in many things it is very imper- 
y drawn, if we are to take them 
into account), but to there being a more 
intense conception of individual human 


life, than per in any other human 
composition ; that is, a being with 


springs of thought, and feeling, and ac- 
tion, deeper than we can search. These 
rings rise from an unknown depth, 
and in that depth there seems to be a 
oneness of being, which we cannot dis- 
tinctly behold, but which we believe to 
be there ; and thus irreconcileable cir- 
cumstances, floating on the surface of 
hisactions, have not the effect of making 
us doubt the truth of the general pic- 
ture, and we are disposed to believe that 
all is natural and right, though we are 
not seldom unable fully to understand 
what we hear and see. When we 
know how unlike the action of Shak- 
e’s mind was to our own—how 

and unboundedly various his be- 
holdings of men’s minds, and of all 
manifested existence—how wonderful 
his celerity of thought, the dartings 
of his intellect, like the lightning- 
glimpse, to all parts of his whole range 
of known being—how can we tell that 
we have attained the purposes of his 
mind? We can reconcile what per- 
haps others cannot. How can we tell 
that he could not reconcile what we 
cannot? We build up carefully our 
conception of a character. He did not. 
He found springs of being in his man, 
and he unlocked them. How can we 
tell, whither, to his conception, these 
flowings might tend? How can we 
know what he meant, by so much in 
all Hamlet’s discourse, in his madness, 
and every where else, that seems to us 
to have no direct meaning, no deriva~ 
tion from Hamlet’s mind? It is most 
true, that they do not seem to agree 
with our ideal conception of Hamlet ; 
but that is what we find in living men ; 
- and he would indeed be a sorry philo- 
her who should be startled by the 
ibition of some feeling or passion 

1 
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in a character from which he had yy 
reason to expect it, as if there 
general laws unerringly to all 
the operations of “ that wi le 
tuous thing, the heart of man.” 

Indeed there are a thousand 
sitions on which many of the mom 
difficult things in this play may }g 
plausibly explained. Suppose, for eys 
ample, that Shakspeare meant to indie 
cate the pain and impatience of Hams 
let’s spirit ; and that, ranging wildly 
and impetuously through its regions of 
thought, it seizes irregularly and ip. 
temperately on what it finds, before it 
has justified such feelings to itself, o 
even felt them at all. It stumbles up. 
on them, as it were, in the dark, and 
utters itself in them, merely because 
they lie in its way. A sentiment of 
this kind is to be found in Othello, 
when we are told that the minds 
men, when beset by stro passion, 
often ‘* love to wrangle with indiffer. 
ent things.” How do we know what 
degree or strength of continued 
sion was meant to be given to the 
acter? We know what degree of 
passion Shakspeare chose Hamlet to 
express when surrounded by the poor 
creatures of a court—coxcombs, and 
sycophants, and flatterers ; but how 
do we know what he meant him to 
feel, or conceived of his feelings, wake 
ing or sleeping in his bed? He might 
say, *‘ He has agonies, but I will not 
shew them. They are not for men’s 
eyes, nor altogether in my way. But 
1 will indicate them. I will shew 
them, not in their hidden selves, but 
in results that are dim shadows of 
them.” 

Indeed, I have often thought, that 
it is idle and absurd to try a poetical 
character on the stage, a creature ef 
isting in a play, however like to-real 
human nature it may be, precisely by 
the same rules which we apply to ou 
living brethren of mankind in the sub 
stantial drama of life. No doubt a goal 
play is an imitation of life, in as faras 
the actions, and events, and passions 
of a few hours can represent thosedf 
a whole lifetime. Yet, after all, its 
but a segment of a circle that we eal 
behold. Were the dramatist to com 
fine himself to that narrow limit, how 
little could he achieve. He 
therefore, for granted, a knowledge, and 
a sympathy, and a passion in his spe 
tators, that extends to, and 
the existence of his characters long 
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anterior to the short period which his 
art can embrace. He expects, and he 
reasonably, that we are not to 

upon every thing acted and said 
"before us absolutely as it is-said or 


acted. It is his business to make us 
end the whole man from a 
part of his existence. But we are not 
to be passive spectators. It is our 
“business to fill up and’supply. It is 
our business to bring to contem- 
plation of an i drama a know- 
re of real lifé, and no more to cry 
st apparent inconsistencies, 
“and violations of character, as we be- 
hold’them in poetry, than as we every 
day behold them exemplified by living 
nen. ‘The pageants that move before 
us on the stage, however mya they 
interest us, are, after all, mere 
It is Shakspeare alone who 
can give to fleeting phantoms the de- 
finite interest of real personages. But 
we ought not to turn this glorious 
power against himself. We ought not 
to demand inexorably the same per- 
fect, and universal, and embracing 
truth of character in an existence 
ht before us in a few hurried 
scenes (which is all a play can be 
that we sometimes may think we fin 
in a real being, after long years of in- 
timate knowledge, and which, did we 
know more, would perhaps seem to 
us to be truth no longer, but a chaos 
ae wildest and darkest inconsisten- 


It is, you know, the fashion, and 
More particularly in Scotland, to deny 
the genius and the philosophy of 
Aristotle. This is to be regretted on 
many accounts, and more especially, 
none of the most illustrious 
orp. me who have spoken 
y of his works, seem deeply 
to have read them. His treatise on 
Poetry is alone worth all the body of 

criticism ; and every line that 
he has written on the Drama is preg- 
nant with wisdom. He says that 
Tragedy is the representation ples 
not of men, but of some action of hu- 
man life ; that therefore, what is most 
important, is not the characters, but 
the evsaeis or constitution of the fable, 
to which the men are merely subor- 


dinate. It might seem that Shak- 
= Tragedies are in reversal of 
I think they essentially coincide 


with it. To our remembrance, the 

pear every thing, and 
But of Aristotle’s 
Vor. IT. 
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Tragedy, and of Shakspeare’s, the es« 
sence is this,—a portion of human life, 
or of the goings-on of the world, having 
in wr ry that is, a beginni 
a middle, an end, separating 
from every thing else, and thus being’ 
within itself unity. But Aristotle con< 
ines. oe tnoryel unity bo waly 
effec y linking ther the 
successive of the By like a 
chain of causes and effects, S are 
anity to his Imagination, aforded ea 
unity to his Imagination sub= 
ject-matter for a Tragedy 3 and y 
will find in all his great Tragedies, that 
though the characters appear so pro- 
minent, the story is yet most essen< 
tial, gives the sublimity to the whole 
play, and has in itself a strange unde- 
fined completeness. I say it gives the 
sublimity, because it is the story that 
binds all the characters to real human 
life. His Dramas never appear mere= 
ly like works of fiction. Each ap« 
pears like a portion of the real history 
of Mankind, only with Poetry cast 
over it. An action (*ga%s) could ne-« 
ver have appeared of such importance 
to Aristotle, as to be the }ount 
ground-work and essence 0: y> 
but because it is this which binds the 
Play to human life, and imparts to it 
a dignity drawn from our reverence 
for the destinies of Mankind. A ae 
gedy is a leaf torn from the Book 
Fate. Shakspeare’s story is like na-« 
ture in this, that you do not see the 
links of action, but you see powers 
manifesting themselves with intervals 
of obscurity. To we ge the plots 
of his Plays, with their hoy oe 
faults, would be something like im- 
proving the History of England. We 
feel that the things have happened in 
nature, and for whatever has happen 
ed, I presume there is a good reason. 
Shakspeare’s soul is like Intellect, des« 
cending into the world, and putting 
on human life, faculties, and sense, 
whereby to know the world. It thus 
sees all things in their beauty and pow- 
er, and in their true relation to man, 
and to each other ; but not shaken by 
them, like man. He sees beauty in 
external nature,—in men’s souls,—in 
children,—in Ariel,—in Imogen,—in 
thought,—in fancy,—in feeling,—in 
passion,—in moral being,—in melody, 
—not in one thing ; but wherever it is, 
he has the discernment of it. So also 
of Power, and of all other relations 
and properties of being which the hue 
3 
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fore 
I that I should be guilty of 
umption, were I, after all that 
as been said of Hamlet’s oe 
ter, to attempt giving a regular delin- 
cation of it even to'a ftienl. Surely 
there is in his nature all that exalted 
and potent spirit, entered into union 
with bodily life, can produce, from 
the ethereal breathings of his mind 
down to the exquisite delicacy of his 
senses. If there be any thing dispro- 
portioned in his mind, it seems to be 
this only,—that intellect is in excess. 
It is even ungovernable, and too sub- 
is own description of perfect 
man ending with “ In apprehension 
how like a god!” appears to me con- 
sonant with this character, and spoken 
in the high and over-wrought con- 
sciousness Y abe pepe am that re- 
explanation in the Play, ma i 
ps be expla‘ned by this peolbesionnte 
nd consciousness of great intellectual 


pover. Is it not possible that the 
tantaneous idea of feigning him- 
self mad belongs to this? It is the 
dower most present to his mind, and 
— = ee, Yeas in pet 3 

t, t thought to place hi 
defence. So might a. iain a brave 
man of gigantic bodily strength coun- 
terfeiting cowardice and imbecility till 
there-eame a moment for the rousing 
be vengeance—so Brutus, the lover 

freedom, assumed the manners of an 
Serene, till pregency 7 was 
heard t brought him out to the de- 
ome of his country. I scarcely 

ink that moral sensibility was the 
chief characteristic of his mind, as 
Richardson has said in his excellent 
essay, and still less morbid sensibi- 
lity, as many others have affirmed. 
But I say, that the spiritual 
nature is strong in his mind and per« 
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fect,—that therefore he is al an 
just in all his affections, complete 
all ar by high ond ue is a bein 
wer igh and clear intuition, 
poh by Widens of Will. In him y 
seems an exceedingly inferior facy 
only arising at times, in obedie 
higher faculties, and always wai 
the termination of their conflict, 
If there be truth in these very ime 
perfect notions, I do not see why} 
should wonder greatly at 
extreme perplexity, depression, 
irresolution. At at once there 
imposed upon him a greater 
than he knew how to execute, 
his soul been unshaken, and in pose 
session of all its clearness of pow 
rhaps even then such duty Thad 
n too great. It was his busines 
to kill his uncle, without deci 
endangering his own life, and. also 
justifiably to the country. Fora 
mind, which till then lived only 
in speculative thought, to find, upon 
entering the world, such a fearful 
work to be done in it, was perplexing 
and appalling. He comes at once ine 
to contention with the great powers of 
the world,—he is to preserve hi 
among them, and to employ them for 
the destruction of another. To ahigh 
intellectual mind, there is 
something repugnant at all times in 
meddling with such powers, for there 
is something blind and violent i 
their motion, and an intellectual-aiial 
would desire in action the clearness 
of thought. Hamlet therefore never 
gets farther, I believe, than one step 
—that of self-protection in feigning 
himself mad. He sees no course clear 
enough to satisfy his understanding; 
and with all due deference to those 
critics in conduct who seem disposed 
to censure his dilatoriness, I should 
be glad if any body would point out 
one. He is therefore by necessity irq 
resolute ; but he feels that he is let- 
ting time pass; and the consciousness 
of duty undone weighs down his soul. 
He thus comes to dread the clear 
knowledge of his own situation, and 
of the duties arising from it. He 
dreads the light of the necessities 
that are upon him; and when. the 
hour to act comes, he hides himself 
from it. Sometimes he sets illusions 
between himself and truth, and some« 
times he merely passes, by simple 
transition, from the painful faculties 
of his mind, to those i likes better. 
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pet jnatifid in asserting 
festa wea pundy «moth 
1, a he was ly a medi- 
ré spirit, The most actively he- 
ve paused in a + ager 
overw) exigencies, an 
such ina shock of feel- 
When he act, he acts 
, decision, directness, 
felicity of event. Nothing 
against him succeeds, ex- 

{ murder, Which, wif pana ae 
pst any man ; and, more 
ee heroes, ater thet ted re= 

ceived their own death-wound, would, 
unlike let, haye allowed the inces- 
tuous king to escape their vengeance. 
It has much can by cri- 
tics, whether Hamlet’s madness was 


EEE 
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‘altogether feigned, or in some degree 


real. Most certain it is, that his 
whole F ewig being had received a 
shock that had unsettled his faculties. 
That there was disorder in his soul, 
none can doubt,—that is, a shaking 
and unsettling of its powers from 
their due sources of action. But who 
can believe for a moment, that there 
was in his mind the least degree of 
that, which, with physiological mean- 
ing, we call disease ? Such a supposi- 
tion would at once ceo A that Bie 
lectual sovereiguty in his being, whi 

in our eyes, conativtes his exaltation. 


rere are never could intend that we 
| should be allowed to feel pity for a 


mind to which we were meant to bow ; 
nor does it seem to me consistent with 
the nature of his own imagination, to 
ve subjected one of his most ideal 

ings to such mournful mortal infir- 
mity. That the limits of disorder are 
not easily distinguishable in the repre- 
sentation, is certain. How should 
they? The limits of disorder, in reali- 
ty, lie in the mysterious and inscrut- 
le depths of nature. Neither, sure- 
ly, could it be intended by Shakspeare, 
t Hamlet should for a moment 
cease to be a moral t, as he must 
then have been. Look on him upon 
all great occasions, when, had there 
madness in his mind, it would 
have been most remarkable ;—look on 
him in his mother’s closet, or listen to 
his dying words, and then ask if there 
was any disease of madness in that soul. 
It has often struck me, that the be- 
haviour of Hamlet to Ophelia has ap- 
peared more incomprehensible than it 
really is, from an erroneous opinion 


generally entertained, that his love for 
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difficalties wre got oved, 
that S merely 
ection on the part of Ham 
let. There was sothing in 
that could make her the 
ject of Passion to so 
It would appear, that wha ster 
him in her, was, that being a creature 
A arse innocent, virgin hature, but 
still of mere nature only,—she yet exe 
hibited, in great beauty, the spiritual 
tendencies of nature. ere is in her 
fame, the taht of Oe herke 
reathing, light-seeing life betrayir 
itself, even in her disordered mint te 
snatches of old songs (not in her own 
wend), of vbiek theassneiations iti 
to a kind of innocent voluptuousness. 
There is, I think, hi ail Ge G0 oes 
of her, a barn Ah character of her 
affections suitable to this; that is, to 
the purity and beauty of almost ma- 
ial nature. To a mind like Ham- 
let’s, which is almost perfectly spiritu- 
al, but of a spirit loving nature and 
life, ony py have eg bea spee 
touching, and delightful, apti~ 
vating in Ophelia, as almost an i 
image of nature and of life. The acts 
and indications of his love seem to be 
merely suitable to such q feeling. I 
see no one ca bgt sete ic 
goes even into the |, and possesses 
all the regions of the sonl. Now, tlie 
moment that his soul has sickened 
even unto the death,—that love must 
cease, and there can remain only tend- 
erness, sorrow, and pity. We should 
also remember, that the sickness of his 
soul arose in a great measure from the 
momentary sight he has had into the 
depths of the invisible world of fe- 
male hollowness and iniquity. That 
other profounder love, which in my 
opinion he had not, would not have 
been so affected. It would either have 
resisted and purged off the baser fire 
victoriously, or it would have driven 
him raving mad. But he seems to me 
to part with his love without much 
pain. It certainly has almost ceased. 
His whole conduct (at least previ- 
ous to Ophelia’s madness and death), 
is consistent with such feelings. He 
felt that it became him to crush in 
Ophelia’s heart all hopes of his love. 
Events had occurred, almost to obli- 
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terate that love from his soul. He 
it her, therefore, in his assumed 
ess, to shew her the fatal truth, 
and that in a way not to humble her 
spirit by the consciousness of being 
forsaken, and no more beloved; but 
to prove that nature herself had set an 
i ble bar between them, and 
that when reason was gone, there must 
be no thought of love. Accordingly, 
anh wild interview, as described by 
> 
wards, in that scene when he tells her 
to go to a nunnery, and in which his 
language is the assumed of a 
mind struggling between pretended in- 
difference and real tenderness, Ophelia 
feels ogy er ame but pity and 
grief, a me oly over the pros- 
tration of his elevated soul. . 


6¢ O what a noble mind is here o’erthrown.” 


Here the genius of Kemble seemed 
to desert him, and he threw an air of 
fierceness and anger over the mein and 

tures of Hamlet, which must have 

far indeed from the imagination 

of Shakspeare. It was reserved for 
Kean to restore nature from her pro- 
fanation. In his gesticulations there 
is nothing insulting towards such an 
object. ere is a kind of wild bitter- 
ness, playing towards her in the words 
merely,—that she might know all was 
lost,—but, in the manner of delivering 
those speeches, he follows the mani- 
fest exertion of the divine Bard, and 
gives to them that mournful earnest- 
ness with which a high intellectual 
mind, conscious of its superiority, and 
severed by pain from that world of life 
to which Ophelia belonged, would, in 
a situation of extreme distress, speak 
authoritative counsel to an inferior 
soul. And when, afraid lest the gentle 
creature whom he deeply pities,—and 
whom, at that moment, it may well be 
said, he loves,—might in her heart up- 
braid him for his cruelty, in spite even 
of the excuse of his a madness, 
—Kean returns to Ophelia, and kisses 
her hand ; we then indeed feel as if a 
burst of light broke in upon the dark- 
ness,—and truth, and nature, and 

e, were at once revealed. 

To you who are so familiar with 
this divine drama, I need not quote 
passages, nor use many arguments to 
prove my position, that Shakspeare 
never could have intended to represent 
Hamlet’s love to Ophelia as very pro- 
found. If he did, how can we ever 


of that character,—and after- | 
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account for Hamlet’s first 


tion, when in the church-yard he leary . 


that he is standing by her grave : 
beholds her coffin ? wi 


& What, the fair Ophelia!” , 


Was this all that Hamlet won 
have uttered, when struck into oe 
conviction by the ghastliest terrors 
death, that all he loved in human life 
had perished ? We can with diffi 
reconcile such a tame ejaculation, 
with extreme tenderness and sorrow, 
But had it uaa in wy wn Shak. 
speare, to show Hamlet in the 

a hoped despair,—and in hopeled 
despair he must at that moment have 
been, had Ophelia been all in all to 
him,—is there in all his writings » 
utter a failure in the attempt whe 


vent to overwhelming reeet 
afterwards, Hamlet leaps into the’ 
prave, do we see in that any power of 
ove? I am sorry to confess, that the 
whole of that scene is to me 

inful. It is anger with Laertes, not 
ove for if seg that makes Hamlet 
leap into the grave. Laertes’ conduct, 
he afterwards tells us, “ put him into 
a towering passion,—a ,state of mind 
which it is not very easy to reconcile, 


with almost any kind of sorrow for 


the dead Ophelia. Perhaps, in this, 
Shakspeare may have departed from 
nature. But had he been attempting 
to describe the behaviour of an im. 
sioned lover, at the grave of his bes 
oved, I should be compelled to feel, 
that he had not merel departed from 
nature, but that he had offered her the 
most profane violation and insult. ~ 
Hamletis afterwards made acquaint 
ed with the sad history of Ophelia, 
he knows, that to the death of Polo« 
nius, and his own imagined madness, 
is to be attributed her miserable cate 
strophe. Yet, after the burial scene, 
he seems utterly to have forgotten that 
Ophelia ever existed ; nor is there, as 
far as I recollect, a single allusion to 
her throughout the rest of the drama. 
The only way of accounting for this 
seems to be, that Shakspeare had him- 
self forgotten her,—that with her last 
rites she vanished from the world of 
his memory. But this of itself shews, 
that it was not his intention to repres 
sent Ophelia as the dearest of all earthe 
ly things or thoughts to Hamlet, or 
surely there would have been some 
melancholy, some miserable hauntings 
of her image. But even as it is, it seems 
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tot 4 little unaccountable, that Ham- 
Iet should have been s0 slightly affect- 
ad. by her death. : 
ti e character of Ophelia, and the 
situation she holds in the action of the 
play, I need say little. Every thing 
about her is young, beautiful, artless, 
innocent,'and touching. She comes 
pefore us.in striking contrast to the 
Qtieen, who, fallen as she is, feels the 
purity. Amid the frivolity, flattery, 
gn ing, and artifice of a corrupted 
fas the ‘adves in all the unpollut- 
ed loveliness of nature. She is like an 
artless, gladsome, and spotless shep- 
herdess, with the ess of so- 
ciety hanging like a tr t veil 
over her natural beauty. But we feel 
from the first, that her lot is to be 
mournful. The world in which she 
lives is not worthy of her. And soon 
as we connect her destiny with Ham- 
let, we know that darkness is to over- 
shadow her, and that sadness and sor= 
row will step in between her and the 
ghost-haunted avenger of his father’s 
‘murder. Soon as our ity is excited 
for her, it continues pal y to deep- 
en: and when she appears in her mad- 
ness, we are not more prepared to 
weep over all its most pathetic move- 
ments, than we afterwards are to hear 
of her death. Perhaps the descrip- 
tion of that catastrophe by the Queen 
is poetical rather than dramatic ; but 
its exquisite bey red mettre and Ophe- 
lia, dying and dead, is still the same 
Ophelia that first won our love. Per- 
haps the very forgetfulness of her, 
throughout the remainder of the play, 
leaves the soul at full liberty to 
dream of the departed. She has past 
away from the garth like a beautiful 
air—a delightfu: dream. There would 
have been no place for her in the agi- 
tation and tempest of the final cata- 
strophe. We are satisfied that she is 
in her grave. And in place, of be- 
holding her involved in the shock« 
ing troubles of the closing scene, 
we remember that her heart lies at 
rest, and the remembrance is like 


‘the returning voice of melancholy 


music, 


With all the mighty power which 
tragedy possesses over us, arising 
from qualities now very generally de- 
Scribed ; yet, without that kingly Sha- 
dow, who throws over it such preter- 
natural grandeur, it never could have 
gained so universal an ascendancy over 
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the minds of tien. A spectre in 4 
play of genius is always tertible: 
Nhen it appears, there seems an end 
of acting—it is reality. The stage is 
a world of imagination di to 
our waking, seeing eyes,—but often, 
praetor, See ihiena tea ont 
agents of the imagination. 
and to the people, the unirealizing 
parts of the apparatus, the > 
scenery, &c. are sufficiently 
to wrap the real men from their ; 


and such ,spectators see before th 
the personitcations of the Poet. ‘To 


i king . We are past 
a play its Lovie by 
want of its hold on the ination. 
Now, the reality of a ghost is measur- 
ed to that state of imagination in which 
we r,s ae for the fullest 
powers of tragedy. The appearance 
of such a pfiaslioll i once divows open 
pe rte eg: of > inner spirit over 
whic was closing. icians 
thunder-storms, and demons, p- uce 
upon me something of the same effect. 
I feel myself brought instantaneously 
back to the creed of childhood. Ima- 
gination then seems not a power which 
I exert, but an impulse which I 
obey. It would be well for Poetry 
if more of this kind of imagination 
wy oe — us. It d seem 

t the Greeks preserved it during 
their highest civilization. Without it, 
the Gods and Goddesses of the Greek 
Theatre would have been ludicrous 
and offensive ; but with it they were 
beautiful, august, glorious—or awful, 
appalling, terrible. Thus were the 
furies of Aischylus too fearful to be 
looked on ; and thus does the Ghost 
in Hamlet carry us into the presence 
of Eternity. 

Never was a more majestic spirit 
more majestically revealed. The sha- 
dow of his kingly grandeur, and his 
warlike might, rests massily upon him. 
He passes before us, sad, silent, and 
stately. He rn, tes whole weight 
of the tragedy in his disclosures. “His 
aor is ghost-like, and blends with 
ghost-conceptions. The me- 
mory of his words proves how 
foundly a ee our souls. The 

reparation for hi t appearance is 
Sant solemn. The night. watch=—the 
more common effect on the two sol- 
o_o os ma on vam 
ty, and their tions—Hora- 
ris communication with the shadow, 
that seems as it were half-way between 








812 
theirs and Hamlotorrbie pentions 
—the degree of im w 

the host's mind, who 


ker of the noblest of all earthly 


_ The depths of Hamlet’s heart un- 
close at the likeness of his 
Henceforth we see in him a 
ification of filial love. That 
e had been impressive, had it merely 
wept over a father’s grave. But it as- 


F 


and reverence of filial piety, joi 


ion of love, something 
ideelly Peautiful, from the unlikeness 
of his father’s character to his own,— 
a man, kingly and heroic,—not in the 
least degree withdrawn (as Hamlet 
was almost altogether) from the ve- 
aera A of apy ions, at a 
ying life, in ll power and glory 
impassioned Sian’: Hamlet, who 
discerns all things in their truth, is 
not able to avoid saying, that he was 
killed “ full of with all his sins 
broad blown, as flush as May ;” yet, 
depart om focings of ‘religious fal 
of re 
reverence. He sees the fine consist~ 
ency of the whole character, and feels 
that, ** take him for all in all, I shall 
not look upon his like again.” I think 
the great beauty of these two lines, in 
arises from this dissimilitude. 
is in Hamlet a kind of - 
tive consideration of his father’s cha- 
racter and being ; and yet, in the pride 
and power of the consciousness of his 
own intellectual endowments, he does 
not for one moment.doubt that he 
ought to bow down before the majesty 
of mere human life in his father, and 
serve as 4 mere instrument of his re- 
venge. He thus at once adopts, blind- 
ly and instinctively, a feeling which 
perfectly belonged to his father’s hu- 
man life, but which, for himself, could 
have no part in his own. 
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The effect at first produced by ¢ 
apparition is; ever afterwards 
y sustained. Ido not 
lude to the touches of 
wnieb, Je. the poetry of the » 
away from no memory,—such. 
EThe star,’ —** Where pL it 
—* The sepulchre,”—“ The co 
steel,”—** The limpses of the n00n,' 
—“* Making night hideous,” —* [gg 
how pale he glares,”—and other y 
expressions, which are like fastening 
by which the mind clings to its ter 
I rather allude to the whole condy 
of the prot. We ever 
a troubled spirit leaving its place, 
suffering to revisit the life it had] 
to direct and command a retributj 
that must be accomplished. He speak 
of the pain to which he is gone, h 
that away in the purpose ot 
mission—‘ Pity me not.”—He bj 
Hamlet revenge, though there is not 
the passion of revenge in his discourse, 
The penal fires have purified the gross 
man. The spectre utters but a m 
declaration of guilt, and swears 
living son to the fulfilment of'a rig 
eous vengeance. . 
I had intended making a few 
ther remarks on this subject, and 
the behaviour of Hamlet, af connects 
with the Apparition; but I find 
my letter has already far exceeded 
moderate limits. 1 must therefore 
fer what I have to say on that and 
some other points in the Play, until 
my next letter —I am, your's ever, 


°7 
y 







ie 
SONNETS TO MR WORDSWORTH, 


No I. 
BEHOLD yon Moon! ~_ ith what 2 sober joy 
She treads her destined path ! her pp 
Sinks to the heart, and bids its vital strea 
Flow on in peace. She gazes fromon 
With looks of love. Her comprehensive 
Takes in the visible world—which then doth 


seem 
With conscious bliss to flash, and spread, 
and 


gleam, 
And kindle into brightness far and nigh. 
Such, Wordsworth, is thy song—such is 


its power, 
Its purity, its beauty. ‘Thus it moves 
“In majesty,”"—tho’ Jour, 


And threaten and deform the land it loves, 
Athwart the gloom its warning 
fall ; 


Those endors borrow’d from the souret- 
e SuN of all! P. G. Ps 
London, Sept. 1813. 
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te No II. 

nbsWORTH, thy narhe is precious to 
hie Te pathy 

i ani 8. 


becomes half-intermix’d with fear— 
aor hear i sinks in tones of clear, 
Deep. music. Mists of 


That cling around my being, and put out 
Te ee ee ot het es dleeoer 
ioe et's voice, that I might frame 
iD ig thatiks ! I would not sing, 
fa) te etdceest 
Bul ike the dl bliee-—ever the same +— 


as my thanks—pureas their spring. 


“LETTER FROM A YOUNG FELLOW. 


MR EDITOR, 


[ osserve in your Magazine for last 
month, a letter signed “ An Old Fel- 
low,” containing some animadversions 
on the ladies of Edinburgh, which 
I think ought not to pass without re- 
prehension. I am willing to give your 
ndent full credit for the mo- 
tives of his letter, but I cannot over- 
look its tendency to throw an unneces- 
sary ion on my fair country-wo- 
men, and to cast a veil over the bright- 
est ornaments of my native land. 
And first, let me tell my venerable 
friend, that if he is tired of the dis- 
play which it has lately been fashionable 
the ladies to make of their charms, 
Tam not, neither are a great majority 
of their admirers ; and let me assure 
the ladies, that he speaks for himself 
ilone, when he represents their influ- 
éace as diminished and diminishing. 
His maxim, that there ma 
much of a good thing, may be admit- 
ted as a. general truth, but matters 
inust be sg a great deal farther 
than they have yet been, before I can 
admit that it is in the least degree ap- 
plicable to the present subject. _ 

In the next place, I would observe, 
that his omiptaint of the shortening 
of the petticoat, tnd of the lengthen- 
ing of the neek, is one which has been 
made hundreds of times in other pe- 
tiodical works, at least since the time 
of the Guardian ; and I may remark 
by the Way, that I do not recollect to 
have Q) sd in such works any inti- 
mation of the contrary changes having 
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taken place; so that, ng from 
2S bagarere oo 
to think that a 
seit day in Aufl illje mitio€ Be nadiobeld 
fo a condition, which it is easier to 
conceive, than to describe in becoming 


language. 

I should wish, therefore, to Wr oere 
upon your fair , that in short~ 
ening the petticoat, and in ipish< 
ing, nay in wholly abolishing,” the 
tucker, iw! are domg no more than 
their grandmothers and great-grand- 
mothers (both of happy memory, and 
whom they must have Cais accustom-~ 
ed to as models of purity,) did 
before them ; and I should wish toim- 
i upon your correspondent, that in 

is remarks on these changes, he is 
observing and reprobating what our 
dfathers and great-grandfathers 
aredt fools for their pains,) observed 
and reprobated before him ; and fool« 
ishly, and as experience has since 
shewn, erroneously regarded as symp- 
toms of declining virtue. 

In saying this, I do not intend to 
detract from the merits of these gentle- 
men in other respects, but nemo om« 
nibus horis sapit, and I must confess, 
that some of the admonitions even of 
Nestor Ironsides (otherwise a very 
wise man) upon this subject, address- 
ed to the ladies, appear to me to sa 
vour neither of wisdom nor prudence. 

Lastly, I would remark, that your 
correspondent nist really be “ an 
Old Fellow,” if he has not observed, 
that the change which has been going 
on for many months past in the ladies 
dress, — no doubt, by some 
Old Fellow above stairs,) is the very 
reverse of that which he reprobates. 
In the upper ‘regions, indeed, affairs 
are not so desperate ; but, adverting 
to their lower garments, I think I may 
safely say, that the average length of 
these has increased in the last eighteen 
months, eight inches at the least ; and 
unless matters take a more favourable 
turn, there is strong reason to appre- 
hend, that in a few months more, the 
ankle itself will become enveloped in 
the cumbrous load of descending pet- 
ticoats. And is this a time, I would 
ask, for an Old Fellow to endeavour, 
by obtruding his exploded notions on 
the public, to accelerate and increase a 
change, which every walker on Prince’s 
Street has already so much reason to 
deplore ? 

Under the present circumstances, 
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nothing has afforded me so much con-. 


solation as to observe, first, et slow, 
, progressive. apparen y Te= 
Inctant ‘manner, in, which this lest 


bog taal fashion has been effected,— 
so di t from the rapid and deci- 
sive steps which marked the iy 8 
of the fashion of short petticoats from 
a yaaa agar ga ceancetiggen! 
secondly, vering spirit, 
wit? which os 8 ow ladies, of ac- 
knowledged uty and symmetry, 
have resisted all pa upon this 
most laudable fashion. These two 
considerations appear to me to place 
bas nye all doubt, the peeey of the 
ies themselves to short petti- 
coats, And this point being once es- 
ished, to ask, is it the 
tlemen’s business to object to that 
ion ? 
.. For my own part, were I a despotic 
pA in or, = mT to the wish of 
a benevolent old lady of my acquaint- 
ance, were I an act of Parliament, I 
should be disposed to take “a short 
way with the dissenter” upon this sub- 
ject, and with all fellows, whether old 
or young, who would presume to 
op the wishes of the more amiable 
half of our species, in a branch of le~ 
gislation so peculiarly their own ; for, 
in all such matters, I am much of the 
same way of thinking with honest 
Squire Inglewood, 
And he that rig say 
Toa pretty i » NAY, 
I would wish for his cravat—a tether. 
In comparison with all who enter- 
tain the antiquated notions of your 
former correspondent, I hope long to 
consider myself 
A Youne FEtLow. 


oo 
IMPROPRIETIES IN COMMON SPEECH. 


MR EDITOR, ° 
Amone the minor services which a 
periodical miscellany, such as your's, 
may render to the public, an attention 
to the purity of our language, by the 
exposure of improprieties in common 

» ought not in my opinion to 
be overlooked. By denouncing a bar- 
barous word, or incorrect phrase, on 
its first appearance, it may be 
sible to stop its currency, and to 
chase it out of society before it has got 
possession of its strong holds. Most 
of your readers will recollect exam- 


ples of such innoyations, 
through neglect, have at last 
inveterate evils. It is eno 
tice the use of the verb ¢o lay at 
neuter, which for a certain time. 
acknowledged to be an error, and re 
probated by all who had a regardity 
propriety, but which has, I 5 
now unfortunately taken root, oe 
may bid defiance to grammariats, and 
all their enmity. ) mai 
It is surely of consequence to mak 
an early stand against such 
isms, for which reason I w 
your attention, and that of your; 
ers, to another not less offensive, which 
has lately made its appearance even in 
polite society. I allude to the phrate. 
ology, now too frequent, by which, ine 
stead of being told that a certain per. 
son has left a particular place, we are 
only informed, that he ‘ has left,” or 
that he “is to leave ;” but what o 
whom the said person has left, :or. ine 
tends to leave, is itself altogether left 
in the dark. This frightful barber 
ism, sir, is making rapid strides, and 
ought to be strenuously resisted.’ It 


is evident, that the impropriety cone . 


sists in the ellipsis, or omitted sense; 
for the hiatus is certainly too great 

be at all consistent with pérspicuity ; 
and, to complete the objection, there is 
no elegance in the expression to coi. 
poraete this fault, if any thing could 

a compensation for it. 

We cannot always trace these ille. 
gitimate creatures to their birth. , The 
err Kage to have been, if not 
produced, at least very early ad 
by the public journalists, heer 
brevity, perhaps through inadvertence, 
in admitting the style of those corte 
pondents from the antichamber, part 
of whose more important functions it 
is ‘to transmit an account of 
and departures, as well as of dinhe 
engagements, and other matters equal. 
ly necessary for the information of the 
world. We find, Mr Editor, that in- 
struction and knowledge do not al- 
ways descend from the better to the 
worse taught, but sometimes take thé 
opposite and less natural di 
More especially is it so with language, 
of which the present affords an apt ik 
lustration, since the graceful idiom i 
question has already passed from. the 
servants’ hall, where, in all 
lity, it first saw the light, to the pat 
lour and the’ drawing-room, where it 
is now in ctrrent use, and may soon 
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be expected to make its way even to 
the library. 

Hitherto this violent specimen of 
the ellipse has been exhibited only in 
the case of the unfortunate verb “ to 
leave.” But what security have we 

inst a farther extension of it? Why 

ld it be thus confined! Would 
not this style, to take an instance near- 
ly allied to the above, have the same 
application, and do equal service in 

e verb “ to reach!” Thus, instead 
of being told that a certain person 
reached London or Edinburgh on a 

icular day, may it not be announced 
more briefly, that Lord A., we shall 
suppose, “ reached on Monday ?” or, 
“that Lady B. and the Honourable 
Miss B.’s are all expected to reach on 
Tuesday?” and soon. I do not say 
that this, while it is certainly more 
concise, would also be more _perspi- 
cuous, or more elegant, than the old 
phraseology. But no more doI think 
that the other expression, against 
which I have declared hostility, has 
any pretension to these latter quali- 
ties. 

If you agree with me, sir, I hope 
you will find a corner in your next 
Number for this caveat and remon- 
strance. There is no time to be lost ; 
and I remain, Mr Editor, your obe- 
dient servant, x. I. 

Edinburgh, 5th February 1818. 


— 


LINES TO CROOKSTON CASTLE. 


1. 


Tuov proud memorial of a former age, 

Time-ruined Crookston ; not in all our Land, 

Romantic with a noble heritage 

Of feudal halls, in ruin sternly grand, 

More beautiful doth tower or castle stand 

Than ss as oft the lingering traveller 
tells ; 

Andnone more varied sympathies command ; 

Though where the warrior dwelt, the raven 
dwells, 

With tenderness thy tale the rudest bosom 
swells, 


2. 


mare Oe soul that pleasing sadness steals, 
ich trembles froma wild harp’sdying fall, 
When Fancy’s recreative eye reveals 
Tohim, lone musing by thy mouldering wall, 
What warriors thronged, what joy rung 
through thy hall, 
When royal Mary, yet unstained by crime, 
“. a golden sceptre ruling all, 
ov. IT, 
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Made thee her bridal home.—Thete seem 
to shine 
Still o’er Thee splendours shed at that high 
gorgeous time. 
3. 


How dark a moral shades and chills the heart, 

When gazing on thy dreary deep decay ! 

To think what thou hast been, what now thou 
art ! 

Bleak desolation holds a reckless sway 

Where pomp and grandeur marshalled their 
array, 

And gallant crowded many a noble guest, 

Till all was splendour, joy, and revelry ; 

And Beauty smiled within thy sheltering 


breast, 
Lulled in Love’s radiant dreams of pure 
celestial rest. 
4. 


Of what thou wert, the shattered remnant 
now ! 

Age-worn to shapes fantastic ! the clear sky 

Is all thy roof! the bramble on thy brow, 

Where waved thy banner, nods in mockery ! 

Even like the tombstones of the years goneby, 

Thy fragments sleep around with briers en- 
twined ; 

The clamorous wild birds, wheeling o’er thee 


fly 
And claim thee fortheirown; and every wind 
Among thine ivied clefts its harp of woe may 
find. 


5. 


In cultured fields the lusty peasant plies, 
And numerous stand the cheerful mansions 
round, 
But sad and still thy form is seen to rise 
In solitude, as fram a funeral mound. 
Thou to the living by no tie art bound ; 
O’er thee the cold airs breathe, the spirit 
broods 
Of ages gone, whose reverie profound, 
Lulled by the rushing wave, the sighing 
woods 
Is startled when one sound or passing step 
intrudes. 
S. P. 


Renfrewshire. 
ee 


ON A DYING SISTER. 


(From the German of Stolberg.) 


RosE-BuD! ne’erdid the teeming lap of May 
Yield such a gem! Of all her fragrant trea- 


sures, 

Their bosoms, glittering with the drops of 
morn, 

Effusing vernal freshness—none so erty A 

And, droopest thou, then, r rose, thy 

faint—alas ! ae 

Thy withering head? A few suns more— 
and thou, 

Alllovely asthowart, midst heavenly flowers, 

Shalt bloom alovelier still! Already sweetest ! 


* 
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Upon thy feeble stem the Tree of Life 
Sreness es ing influence, and weeps 


Its kindliest balm! O’er the meek sufferer’s 
head, 
Lo! Heaven's eternal Summer-gale waves 


high, 
Exulting waves the Palm of holy triumph ; 
And from — tyrant pang, that rent, ere 
whue, 
Thy gentle breast, a golden floweret springs, 
To grace the chaplet destined for thy brows ! 
But, whence, my best one, that celestial glow 
perme vee o’er thycheek? Say, whence 
it 


Of beaming rapture in th ? Already, 
aaa ~~ ety from the 


Point to the glorious wreath, thy bright re- 
ward ? 
Convulsed with strong emotion, I ap- 


proached thee, 
ee on thy dear, dearbosom sunk, 
i in tears! One kiss, Sweet Inno- 
cence ! 


(A tender smile still lingering in thine eyes) 

One parting kiss thy quivering lips essayed— 

In vain !—Now, at once, in bitterer 
‘ streams, 

Alas! forth a brother’s anguish, 


Thy lovely cheeks the while :—but life had 
fled ! R. T. 


a 


TRANSLATION OF A GREEK FRAGMENT 
OF SIMONIDES. 


‘Ors Amgraxs ty Jadaren avtpmos 
Besus Bott vw. - 


AnovunD the helpless ing bark 
The gathering tempest howled, 

And swelling o’er the Ocean dark 

The whitening billows rolled. 

‘The fair one feared : she turned her eyes, 
Her eyes with anguish filled, 

To where her ing infant lies, 

She looked, clasped the child. 


** What griefs oppress this wearied breast ! 
Yet nought oppresses thine ; 


“* Here e’en denied one scanty beam 
The gloomy night to cheer; 

Yet soft thou sleep’st, nor dost thou dream 
Of tempests raging near. 


* O lovely Babe! around thy brow, 
Unharmed' the curlets play ; 

Not all the angry blasts that blow 
Can draw one sigh from thee. 


Translation of a Greek Fragment.—Meteor observed. 





[Feb 
“* Yet didst thou know how deep I mourn, 
Thou’dst bend thine 4 deren 4 
Thy little heart would sighs return, 
Thine eyes an answering tear. 


** O sink, ye stormy winds, to rest ! 
Be still, thou troubled deep ! 

O sleep, ye sorrows in my breast, 
And let me cease to weep! 


** Sleep, sleep, my Child, and may thine eyes 
These sorrows never see ! 

On thee may brighter fortunes rise 
Than ever shone on me! 


** Almighty Jove ! to whom alone 
The way of fate belongs, 

O spare, O this little one 
To wreak his mother’s wrongs !”” 


a 


METEOR OBSERVED BY DR CLARKE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


We have received intelligence from 
Professor E. D. Clarke of Cambridge, 
of a large and luminous meteor, seen 
by the. Professor himself, and two 
other persons, as they were walking 
in the environs of the University, at 
two of the clock, P.M. on Friday, 
Feb. 6. It descended vertically from 
the zenith towards the horizon, in the 
northern part of the hemisphere. The 
most remarkable circumstance attend. 
ing this phenomenon is, that it was 
visible in broad day-light ; being op- 
posed to the sun’s orb, which was at 
that time shining with great splendour 
in a cloudless sky. Both the form 
of the meteor, and its rapid vertical 
course, seemed to indicate a fall of 
matter from the atmosphere ; and the 
Professor ascribes the intense light by 
which it was accompanied, to the heat 
evolved during the transition of a body 
from the aeriform to the solid state. 

The same meteor was seen at Swaff- 
ham in Norfolk, precisely at the same 
time. An account of it has appeared 
in the “ Norwich Mercury” for Satur- 
day, Feb. 14., where it is described 
as “a well-defined orb of white light, 
giving off flame backwards.” Accounts 
have also been received from Konings- 
by in Lincolnshire, that the inhabitants 
were alarmed, as by the shock of an 
earthquake, about the time this meteor 
descended. 
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EXTRACT FROM AN OLD TOUR IN 
SCOTLAND. 


MS. which was in the poss of the late 
Mr Johnes of Haford, the well-known trans- 
lator of Froissart, Joinville, &c. Nothing 
is known with regard to the author, but it 
appears probable that he was a Londoner. | 


[The following Extract is taken from a 


Anp now being in Scotland, this 11th 
of April 1704, I passed over severall 
champaign open grounds, and down 
severall steep rocky hills, but com- 
monly over a hard way, except on 
some moors and heaths, that are so 
strangely rotten and barren, that they 
bear only a sort of moss, and some 
gorse, ling, or furze, and some places 
of these even on hills will swallow 
up a horse. I came also through sev- 
erall poor small villages, as Corkborn’s- 
park or Coburn’s-path, Dunglass, and 
such like, and at some small distance 
between Dunbar and Hudingtown or 
Hadyntoun, which seem’d larger than 
the rest. As I came a little beyond 
Dunbarr, I saw, off at sea, and seem- 
ing to be about a mile from the shoar, 
the famous Bass, which is a high hil- 
lock in the sea, and looks, at a dis- 
tance, like a white rock. I took it to 
be but small; but it seems it is a 

mile round it; has had houses 
and inhabitants vpon it; and is so 
high, and the cliffs are so steep vp to 
it, that they say ‘tis impregnable ; but 
then I suppose it must be more then 
a mile from the shoar, else cannon 
from thence might annoy it mightily. 
But I did not go to it, so cannot be 
very particular. King James the 2d 
was wont to call it his storehouse. It 
shewed to me to be of a circular bulke, 
and to be flatt at top. 

Near this town of Dunbar was 
fought the battle of Dunbar, between 
Oliver Cromwell and the Scotts, in 
1649. 

This was a fine sunshiny day, and 
a very hott one, perhaps, as ever was 
known for the time of year ; and as I 
passed along over severall brookes, 
were women washing their linnen af- 
ter the manner of their country, which 
I was altogether unacquainted with. 
Their way was, they putt their linnen 
in a tubb about knee-high, and putt 
water to it, and gott into the tubb 
without shoes or stockings; and sd 
standing upon their linnen, and hold- 
ing vp their cloaths to their midilles, 
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to save them from soap, trode round 
and round vpon the linnen till the 
water was foul, and then ed it 
out and putt in clean, till the linnen 
was so white as they thought fitt. At 
first I wondered at the sight, and 
thought they would have been asham- 
ed, as I was, and have lett down 
their cloaths till I were by; but 
tho’ some would lett them down halfe 
me | their thighs, others went round 
and round, sometimes with one side 
towards me, and sometimes with an- 
other, without letting down their 
cloaths at all, or takeing any notice of 
me ; and particularly a couple of young 
wenches that were washing together, 
at my coming by, willed. vp diel 
cloaths the higher, and, when I was 
by, stood still and fell a-laughing. I 
was surprised at this, and was resolved 
to say somewhat to the next I came 
to, that shewed no more modesty than 
these had done. It the 
non was a sturdy old woman ; and 

e water spattering vp, and the sun 
shineing hott on pi I told her 
she would spoile her breeches. And 
looke, your honour, (says she) these 
are but old ones ; t - Pum? 
When you go to England, I must gett 
you to buy mea new pair. So being 
out of the reach of her thumb and 
nailes, I ventured to looke back, and 
saw her holding vp one leg as if she 
meant to shew me what a dismall con- 
dition those breeches of hers were in, 
and still she had something to say. 
Spoile my breeches, brother! (quoth 
she.) I never durst to say any thing 
eee wing afterwards. In a vil- 

e in this country, I saw a yo 
wench a-washing inthis ncannen 
an old fellow sate leaning with his el- 
bow on his knee, and smoaking his 
pipe, with his nose at the very taile of 

er; and severall boys were playing 
about her, and other people were sit~ 
ting at their doors hard by her; so 
vsuall a thing is this odd way in this 
country. 

I came this night to Trinant, or 
Tranent, and my horse being tired, I 
travelled an hour in the darke in an 
open vnknown country ; for I intend- 
ed for Mussleburgh, and ’twas by mis- 





++ Some part of this conversation, which 
struck our traveller with dismay, is omitted. 
We regret that we have been obliged to 
curtail, in any degree, so interesting a re» 
cord. 
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take I came to this town. But ’twas 
well EF came hither, for I should have 
been troubled to have gott my horse 
to any place at a farther distance ; and 
here 1 could gett no hay, but only 
straw for him. ‘This is an old decay- 
ed town, and is governed by a bayliffe. 
Here I lay, having the good luck to 
rae my supper with me; for on a 
heath I found a bird much like a par- 
tridge, but larger, and was rough a- 
bout the leggs, which a hawke had 
struck down just before me, and had 
hurt it only about the neck. This bird 
I tooke from the hawke, and ask’d at 
a small village what it was, and were 
told it was worth 6d. which is mony 
in this country, I could not under- 
stand by them the right name, but 
I suppose it to be a grouse or heath- 
cock. This I ordered to be broiled, 
and brought vp without any sawce to 
it; for I had heard much of their 
coo , and did not care how little 
they shewed their skill in it. 

Hard by this town is an old house 
of the Earle of Winton’s, and he is 
lord of this town, 

12 Apeil 1704.—I came thro’ Mus- 
sleburgh, a small poor town, tho’ 


somewhat bigger then ‘Tranent ; but 


has all the marks possible of poverty, 
as indeed had most of the towns I had 
been in since in Scotland. And from 
hence I came to Leyth, a good Scotch 
town, and a seaport ; and thro’ it runs 
a river that comes from out of the 
country, and emptyes itselfe here into 
the sea, and makes a harbour for ship- 
ing. The buildings here are old, 
ut mostly tal], and in the fronts of 
the houses are a sort of boarded bal- 
comys. 
A mile from this town is Eden- 
burgh ; and at the north side of the 
road at the way from hence thither, is 
a raised walke, very even at the top, 
for people on foote to walke on. Now 
help me, Art, to describe this mighty 
city and vniversity, the metropolis of 
this ancient kingdom of Scotland, that 
tooke me vp a full halfe day to see 
thoroughly. ‘This town extends it- 
selfe east and west in length, and con- 
sists chiefly of one wide street of tall 
building, with some piazzas of the 
sides. Its scituation is on a steep hill 
between, 2 larger hills, and so the 
fronts of the houses towards the streetes 
are not so high as the backward parts 
are, they being left further down the 
sides cf the hill, according to the pre- 
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cipice of the hill on which part ‘ 
stand. And some of these houses are 
7 and 8 storys high towards the streete; 
and more backward, and in the Par. 
liament Close, it seems there were 
houses 14 storys high before they were 
burnt down ms late fire ;* but I 
pose it was of the back they were 
so high, for the hill ‘there = very 
steep. 

On the east end of this town stands 
the Queen’s House, called the Abbey, 
or Holy Road House, a regular han. 
some square building of free stone; 
tis built about a square court, which 
is in the middle of it, with piazzas a. 
about it ; but it is but small for sucha 
queen :t the rooms of it are good for 
what there are of them, and the Duke 
of Hamilton inhabits there now. 

Of the west end of this town isa 
large castle on a steep stone rock, they 
say the strongest in the world, unless 
that at Namur outdoes it, but 
have no water in it other than whi 
falls from the clouds, by reason of its 
situation. At the entrance into it is 
placed a vast large gun they call Muns 
Megg, and is so large that they saya 
tinker gott bis girll with child in it. 
Here is likewise ™ this castle a brass 

nn they call the Green Dragon, 
eich they say shoots the best of ae 
gun in Europe, with a great many 
other fine pieces both of brass and iron. 
Here is also a good armory, and the 
castle seems very strong, and is well 
fortified, especially of the south side. 

Of the upper end of the great streete, 
towards this castle, is the Parliament 
House, where the Lords and Comons 
sitt together in the form of an halfe 
moon below stairs; and above stairs 
sitt the Commissioners for hearing 
causes; and in another room the Lords 
of the Treasury meet about their busi- 
ness, j 
Of the back side of this building 
(the Parliament House) is a small open 
square they call the Change, and of 
the fore part of it a larger, called the 
Parliament Close ; and further behind 
it is a large library, called the Advo- 





* The fire which consumed the buildings 
on the east and south sides of the Parlia- 
ment Close, happened, about four years be- 
fore the author’s visit, on 3d February 
1700. 

+ Yet the tourist might, in his candour, 
have added, superior to any place in, Engr 
land except Windsor. 
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i Of the fore part (ano- 
ad the Parliament House is 
a church they call the High Church, 
which was @ cathedrall, but is now 
divided into 4 parts, and serves 4 se- 
yeral parishes. On the tower of this 
church is fine arch’d work with 4 
supporters, which represents a crown 
every way, and I think is before that 
on St Nicholas Church at Newcastle. 

This town consists of 8 parishes, 
and the High Church serving for 4 

ish churches, there are but 4 ane, 

ich are of no great note ; and so 
= are, in all this city, but 5 
urches. 
— hill of the south side of the 
town is a pretty bagnio and an hall, 
belonging to the Society of Chirur- 
gions. This hall is newly buiJt, and 
the rooms of it are hung round with 
pictures of some of the great men of 
the country, and of most of the sur- 
belonging to it, and here is some- 
what of a collection of anatomys, &c. 

On the same hill is the college be- 
longing to the vniversity of this citty, 
which is a large but ordinary build- 
ing, and has in.it a good library. The 
onion do not inhabit this college, 
but are lodged about the town. 

On this same hill, more westward, 
and over against the castle, is a fine 
stone building, founded by one Har- 
rett for the education of poor boys. I 
had good French wine at this town, 
and payd 20d. a quart for Burdeaux 
wine, and 10d. tor Burgundy and 
Champaign. 

This town is very populous, and 
has abundance of poor people in it, so 
that the streetes are crowded with beg- 
gars ; but I don’t take it to be so large 
as York or Newcastle, tho’ indeed nei- 
ther of them have so wide a streete, or 
are of so tall buildings as the great 
streete here. The people here are 
very proud, and they call the ordinary 
tradesmen merchants; there is no 
large rivers up to this town, but of 
the north side of it, at some distance, 
is a small one. Att the best houses 
here they dress their victuals after the 
ffrench method, tho’ perhaps not so 
cleanly, and a scoop is comonly the first 
dish, and their reckonings are dear 
enough. The maid servants attended 
without shoes or stockings. 

13 April 1704.——I_ sett out for 
Glasgow, and came thro’ Lethcoe or 
Linlithquo, @ poor but not very small 
own. 
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And from thence thro’ ffalkirk, much 


such another town. 

And so thro’ Kelsith, a smaller town. 

And to Calder, a small village, and 
hard by there lay this night,. at a 
minch-house* in the road, being a good 
inn for this country, for most of the 
publick houses I mett with before in 
country places were no better than ale- 
houses, which they call here minch- 
houses. Att this place I was. taken 
lame in the joynt of my great toe, and 
forced. to ride with one boote off for 
all the day afterwards. 

The 14th of April I came to Glas- 
quo, or Glascow, the second ‘town in 
Scotland, “and an vniversity, which 
tho’ perhaps is not so large as Edyn- 
burgh, nor are the buildings quite so 
high, nor is the town so populous, yet 
*tis a more regular built and a shower 
town, and has more good streets in 
it than Edenburgh ,» and the 
buildings are as handsome as those at 
Edenburgh, or are rather before them. 
The town consists of two open Jong 
straite streets, which cross one ano- 
ther in the middle, and make the 
town of the forme of a cross, and the 
streetes are well paved. This crossing 
of the streetes in the middle makes a 
pretty open place, or quadrimur, in 
the middle of the town, which serves 
for their Change ; and on every side 
are piazzas or small arches under the , 
houses, where the merchants walk and 
skreen themselves in bad weather, for 
this is a trading town, and many mer- 
chants live here; and at this open 
place, at the corner of a streete, is a 
fine goal. 

Of the west end of the town is the 
river Clyde, a large tho’ shallow river, 
by which boats come up and bring 
merchants goods, the tide coming 
up hither, and over it here is a 
stone bridge. Of this side the town isa 
house for decayed merchants, that has 
on it a fine steeple. 

In the east streete of this town is 


the college belonging to this vni- 
versity, which is all in the town, and, 
I think, is a more regular building 
than the college at Edenburgh, tho 


not so large. Here are 40 scholars 
that lodge in the college, but there are 
200 or 300 that belong to it, and all 
wear red gowns, as do likewise those 
at Aberdeen and St Andrew’s, the 2 
other vniversities of this kingdom. 





* He seems to mean a change-house. 









In the ffront of this college, towards 
the streete, is a good li » and this 
college is about the middle of this 
streete. 

Att om east ~ of ian a is a 

, and by it the High Church, as 
they call it. which was a cathedrall 
church till bishops were layd aside in 
this ki ; and this seems to be a 
better church than the great church 
at Edenburgh ; but neither of them is 
comparable to most of our cathedralls 
in England, tho’ they account this 
very tall. This has a tall window in 

rtion to the church, but nothing 
ike that at Westminster abbey. This 
church is divided, and ‘Serves two 
parishes; and there are 4 other churches 
in the town, so that there are 6 parish- 
esand 5 churches, besides meetings, 
which are of the episcopal communi- 
cants, for they are dissenters from the 
national church here, presbitery hav- 
ing been settled in this country ever 
since the beginning of the late King 
William's reign. In a little room 
joyneing to the High Church, is the 
synod held for 13 presbiteries. 

From this town I came to Hamil- 
ton, a small town of no great note, but 
of the east end of it stands Duke Ham- 
ilton’s house, which is a large fine 
es free-stone, the best I saw 
in Scotland ; this house was square, 
but the Duke has lately made two long 
wings to it of noble architecture, of 
the south side, and they say he intends 
to make two more of the north side, 
and then ‘twill be of the form of a Ro- 
man H. ‘This village is situate in a 
pleasant open country free from hills. 

léth April 1704.—I sett out from 
Hamilton early in the morning, hav- 
ing no good vsage there, and came for 
Lesmaga or Lesmahaga ; but before I 
could reach that village, my horse tir- 
ed, and I could not gett him nearer 
then within a mile of Lesmaga ; so see- 
ing a small village at a small distance 
from me, I halted to it, and at the first 
house enquired for some beer; the 
woman there pointed to another wo- 
man, and told me that goodwife would 
— me to it, for I was very dry my- 

, and thought beer would refresh 
my horse too ; but that goodwife ac- 
quainted me that there was neither 
beer or ale in the town (besides beer 
in which is meal and barley), er an 
meat, but that the people there dran 
water and eat a sort of pancakes (some 
of which she shewed me) made of peas 
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and barley together; and she 
that they eat no meat, nor drank 
thing but water all the year 
and the comon people go without'shog 
or stockings, especially the women, |] 
pityed their povertey, but observed'th 
people were fresh and lusty, and looky 
thy and strong, and did not seem 
to be under any uneasiness with their 
way of living. They called their barly 
here beer,* and the difference between 
beer and barly it seems is, that 
is a sumer grain, and beer a winte 
grain ; some of this I gave my 
and gott to Lesmahaga, which I found 
to be but a small village, but in itis, 
sort of inne,t or minch-house, of con 
siderable note, kept by a ffarmer of 
great dealings ; and here I had an in. 
closed room to myself, with a chi 
in it, and dined on a legg of Veale, 
which is not to be had at ev 
of this country. Being refresh 
I came to Duglas or Dowglas, a small 
market-town, on a small line, and be 
tween high hills ; of the north side of 
which, at some small distance, is an 
ancient house of Duke Dowglas's, 
where he lives. It is but a small house, 
tho’ somewhat tall, and stands on 2 
small rising ground by the side ofa 
small river, but I think is an ordinary 
house for a Duke ; and this is the last 
nobleman’s that I saw in Scotland, and 
all that I did see were old, and most 
of them ruinous, except Duke Hamil- 
ton’s. Atthis town I lay ata tolerable 
house for this country, and was civilly 
used by the people here, and so indeed 
I was in most places where I had been 
in Scotland, for the noblemen and 
try keep the comon people in nip 
subjection, and generally, upon all oo 
casions of speaking to me, they cried 
in their Scotch tone, “ and like your 
honour,” tho’ I found the people com- 
only blown up with a strange preju- 
dice to the English in general.f 
16th April 1704.—I sett out from 
hence into a very mountainous coun 
try, and found myself in a sort of 
Highlands, and were told they ail 








* Bear or bigg. 

+ The tourist seems to make another at 
tempt. to get at the proper spelling of the 
word chunge house. 

+ The traveller seems to have returned 
the prejudice in full force, for he finds an 
invidious way of accounting even for the 
civility-with which he was treated by the 
Scotch. 
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po lands* of Scotland. 
ig the West Highlands an 

yo oi I was in the wildest country 
[ever yett travelled into, I went over 
abundance of barren heaths, and moor- 
ish grounds, and over vast high hills, 
and saw at a distance ry more, and 
at the tops of severall of these hills I 
saw snow lying in heaps, tho’ there 
had fell none since the day I came from 
Yorke; but it seems it sometimes lyes 
on these hills the year round, and they 
are seldom free from snow on them 2 
months in a year, and houses are 
mighty rare here ; however, I gott safe 
to Crawford John or Crawford Jhon, a 
small poor village of 2 or 3 poor houses, 
and a poor church; one of which 
houses happened to be a minsh-house, 
or ale-house, and here I sett up my 
horse in a little hurdled confiness of a 
stable, hardly fit for a hog-house, and 
went into the minsh-house. The 
houses here are of much such build- 
ing as those at Dullwish-wells near 
London, the walls are either of earth 
or loose stones, or are radled, and the 
roofes are of turfe, and the floors of 
the bear ground ; they are but one 

high, and the chimney is a hole 
in the roofe, and the fire-place is in 
the middle of the floor ; their seats and 
bedds are of earth turfed over, and 
radled up near the fire-place, and 
serve for both vses; their ale which 
aren is pale, small, and thick, but 
at the most ordinary minsh-houses they 
comonly have good French brandy, and 
often French wine, so comon are these 
French liquors in this country. This 
village is situate in a bottom aomngst 
high hills; the church indeed is of 
somewhat better building then the 
houses, but such an one in most parts 
of E would be taken for a barne, 
This being Sunday, I went to church 
here, and found the church mightily 
crowded, and 2 gentlemen’s seats in it 
with deale tops over them. They be- 
gin service here about 9 in the morn- 
ing, and continue it till about noon, 
and then rease, and the minister goes 
to the minsh-house, and so many of 
them as think fitt, and refresh them- 
selves ; and the rest stay in the church- 
yard, for about half an hour, and then 
service begins again, and continues till 
about 4or 5. I suppose the reason of 
this is, for that most of the congrega- 





* Not the Highlands of Argyleshire, now 
called the Westlands, but the mountainous 
country at the head of Clydesdale. 
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tion live too farr from the church 
to go home and return to chureh in 
time. Their church and way of ser- 
vice putts me in mind of a story of a 
Scotchman that lived far from church, 
and having hardly ever been there, 
was ania with to go and pray to 
God Almighty ; and afterwards gave 
an account of his being there, and by 
my saul mon (says °), it is like a 
great bawrne; and when Ise were 
gang’d in, a man came to me and tolds 
ine Ise must voile my bonnett, and Ise 
ask’d him whose house that was? he 
— it, was God’s house. And Ise 
told him I would speake with the mas- 
ter of the house then, but he chid me ; 
and afterwards (says he), the le 
were muckle merry, but the a4 
drop of drink they had. And how then 
(sayd his friend) ? Why then (quoth 
he), a dawpper lad got up into a cup 
board, and talked by himself for twa 
hours, and the deel take me (says he), 
if ever Ise gang there again. 

I minded that most of the men, es- 
pecially the meaner sort, wear thrumb 
caps in Scotland, which they call bon- 
netts. 

From this place I went over mighty 
hills, sometimes being amongst the 
clouds, and sometimes amongst boggs 
(I think without seeing a house or any 
body but a poor sheppard’s boy), to 
Elwin ffet,*:a poor sorry place of 2 or 3 
houses ; and here is a rapid river that 
tumbles over a rocky bottom, tho’ it 
is not deep. Of the west side of the 
river is a minsh-house, and another 
small house or rather hovell ; of the 
east side a somewhat better house, 
which I tooke for the minsh-house 
(being told before that there was one 
here), but it seems was the Laird of 
Newtoun’s house ; and had it not been 
that his lairdship should have wanted 
a house, I had some thoughts of bring- 
ing it away on my back. 

I should not have travelled on this 
day, being Sunday, but I was willing 
to get out of this country as soon as I 
could ; oh, the curse that attended it ! 
I was got pest Elwin ffet, and the 
road, or rather sheep tracts (for since 
I left Douglas I hardly saw any other) 
were so obscure, I could hardly find 
a way, and the rocks were so thick 
and close, that I had often much ado 
to get myself and horse between them. 
Now I were on a vast precipice of a 





* Elvan-foot. 





$22 Extract from an Old Tour in Scotland. fra, 


high rock, with the river running un- 
der me, and anon .I was in a bogg, 
and by and by my horse began to tyre 


and jade. I gave him good words, and 
now and then a blow, but he still 


*minded little, and what was worse, 


ing down a very high boggy hill 
or the other side ve ae sun, there 
came a dark cloud between the sun 
and me, and I left my old friend and 
constant guide, and could not tell 
south from north, or east from west ; 
and out of this cloud fell such a shower 
of rain, that I was wett thro’ pre- 
sently ; and it grew so suddenly dark, 
that I could hardly see my hands. I 
got down and groped with my hands 
tor a path, but quickly found the 
sheep-tracts had misled me. I began 
to sink in halfe way vp the legg, and 
my horse more, and now and then I 
tumbled over a bank, but what sort 
of ane I could not tell; and now I 
ranne so near the river that I heard it 
roar dismally, and did not know but 
every step I went I might tumble 
down a steep cliffe, or fall into the 
river annon. This I thought dread- 
ful enough, and I had eat nothing 
since morning, or hardly drank, and 
very wett I was, and indeed had not 
the least occasion for a mistress. I 
fell to hallowing, but could gett no 
answer, and farther towards the river 
I durst not go; and considering that 
I was in the South Highlands, and 
did not know how I might be besett, 
I moved farther vp the hill side-ways 
of it, from the place where I had hol- 
lowed, and had like to have tumbled 
down somewhere, but I know not 
where ; and when I now gott some- 
where off, I hung my pistolls on my 
wrist, and slipt my horse’s bridle, to 
let him seek the earth, for grass there 
was hardly any, and I lean’d vpon 
his saddle to compose my selfe to 
sleep, but when I began to sleep, my 
harness failed me, and so I tooke off 
the saddle and layd it on the ground, 
and with my knees on the harnessing 
layd along on the saddle, but my knees 
and harnessing sunk into the bogg, 
and ‘the weather beat into my neck, 
so that this way would not do neither. 
Wherefore I layd the saddle on the 
horse again, and presently I thought I 
saw something black burst by me, I 
cocked a pistoll, and threatened hard, 
but thought fit to move from this 
place too further vp the hill. I often 
groped my watch, and wish’t for morn- 


ing, and thought this a very long 
and still it rained and was y 
and sometimes it came in my hei 
what I should do if it proved a fg 
morning ; for I know not to 
hand I had mist my way, and-Phyg 
neither hedge or ditch to guide je, 
I applyed to patience, my old acquaing 
ance, and spent the night as chem, 
fully as Icould. As the day 
dawn, I hop’d it fair, but fear’d g 
sometimes. I thought I saw a 
at a distance, and sometimes a 
but plainly discovered that if I hag 
gone lower down the hill, I had gone 
into a deep bogg by the river side" 
went a mile one way, and then’ batk 
again, and a mile the other, but could 
see neither house or road; at 
I resolved to go on eastward, for 
seem’d the best country, and the 
morning happened to prove fair, ‘ill 
at length I came to a steep cliffe Of a 
stone-rock, and just under it siwa 
village of 10 or 12 houses. I went 
round the rock, and came down from 
it, and call’d at several houses, but 
nobody would rise to direct me; but 
I could hear them grumbling in bed. 
My patience had served me almost all 
it would, and I threatened to breik 
their windows, but could not finda 
pane of glass in the town. I'thenféll 
to unthatching a house, and pulled eff 
some of the turfs, at which a*fellow 
came angrily out ; but when he séw 
me, was very humble, and direéttd 
me over this small river Annan, ‘and 
in the way to Moffat, for which Tite 
warded him, and so this 17th of A 
1704, I got to Moffat. Thisisa 
straggling town among high hills, and 
is the town of their wells. In sumer 
time people comme here to drink wi 
ters, but what sort of people they ar, 
or where they get lodgings, I can't te), 
for I did not like their lodgings wel 
enough to go to bedd, but got sucha 
I could to refresh me, and so came 
away *. 
From hence I came through Pudeen, 
and to Annan or Annand House, both 
small villages, and at the last place! 
dined at a good Scotch house, and s 
came to Lockerby, a small town, where 
I lay. It had rained all this day from 
before noon till night; and to com- 
* Those who know the waste mountains 
between Elvan-foot and Moffat, will scarce 
think the traveller’s account of his distress 
much exaggerated. 
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id the ad of overhearing if 
any one attempted to steale my horse : 
yet the people here had: French 
wine, though it was a spoiled for 
want of being well cellar’ 

I.went out early in the morning the 
next day, and came through Arkle For- 
ken, (Ecclefeachen) a village, and 
soto Allison Bank, another small vil- 

and the last I was at in Scotland ; 
and here I dined, and soon after setting 
out for Carlile, I passed a.small stream, 
and was to my joy on English ground, 
and hope I shall never go into such a 
country again. I had heard much talk 
Silty dnd nd «: taint to see it for 
variety, and indeed it was so to me, 
for I thank my God, I never saw such 
another, and roust conclude with the 
poets Cleveland, that 
Cain been Seott, God sure had changed 
his doom, ui 
Not made him wander, but confined him 
home. 


Though the people of this country are 
poor, they are proud, and seem to 
ve a spirit for glory and handsome 
things, would their soyle and scitu- 
ation give room for it, and were not 
meaner sort so kept under as they 
are by the great men ; and were there 
not some olld hindrances, for the com- 
mon people hold by very slavish te- 
ae the great men of the coun- 


z 








(* The preceding extract forms about one 
half of the while tear. As the other 
of the MSS. referring to the north of Eng- 
poe age ae also some singular observa- 


tons, of this M has 
Pritited: a few copies of the w: for the 
use of the amateurs.) 
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No II. 


MR [= oT. tet 
I swact, without preface or preamble, 
forthwith eed to the continuation 
of thé Account of the Fife Gy 
from your Number of December last. 

Hugh Graham, brother to Charlie 
Graham who was executed at Perth, 
was, with a small knife, in Aberdeen- 
shire, —— by his own a John 
Young. ese two pow gypsies 
never fell in with one another but a 
wrestling bout commenced. Young 
generally came off victorious, but 
Graham, although worsted, would 
neither quit Young nor acknowledge 
his inferiority of strength. Young 
frequently desired Graham to keép out 
of his way, as his obstinate disposition 
and temper would prove fatal to one 
of them some time or other. They 
however again met, when a di te 
struggle ensued. Graham was the ag- 
gressor ;~—he drew his knife to stab 
Young, but Young wrested it out of 
his hand, and laid his opponent dead 
at his feet by stabbing him in the _ 
per part of the stomach, close to the 
breast, a place at which the eypsies 
appear generally to strike in thei 
quarrels. In this battle the female 
gypsies, in their usual manner, took 
a conspicuous part, by assisting the 
combatants on either side. Yo 
was one of seven sons, and althoug! 
he was about five feet ten inches 
high, his mother called him “ the 
dwarf o’ a’ ma’ bairns.” He was con- 
demned, and hanged at Aberdeen, for 
the murder,* 

This man wrote a good hand, and 
the country people were far from being 
displeased with his society while he 
was employed in repairing their pots 
and pans in the way of his vocation. 
Sarah herself, his mother, was of the 
highest tinkler og lost a fore 
finger in a gypsey ‘ 

Peter Young, Pron son of Sarah 
Graham’s, was also hanged at Aber- 
deen, after he had broken a number 
of prisons. in which he was confined, 
He is spoken of as a &i man ; 
and such was his generosity, that he 





* I believe the John Young here men- 
tioned, and the individual of that name no- 
ticed in the First Numiber of your Maga- 
zine, is one and the same person. 
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always exerted himself to the utmost 
to set his fellow prisoners at liberty if 
possible, although they happened not 
to be in the same apartment with him 
in the prison. The life of this man 
was printed and published about the 
time of his death. When any one ask- 
ed old John Young where his sons 
were, his reply was, “‘ They are a’ 


I Sorgen that thie eee of Yom in 
Edin y t thi of Youngs 
were related $0 the Yetholm. gypsies » 


the gypsies of Lochgelie and thoes on 

o an on 
the ee ttish borders, and shews that 
oe all sprung from one common 


Jenny Graham, sister to the Grahams 
already mentioned, was kept by a gen- 
tlemtan as his mistress ; but although 
she was treated with affection, such 
was her attachment to her old wan- 
dering way of life, that she left her 
protector and wealth, and rejoined her 
erratic associates in the gang. She 
was a remarkably handsome and geod- 
looking woman, and while she tra- 
versed the country, she frequently rode 
upon an ass and bridled. She 
was herself sometimes dressed in a blue 
riding-habit, with a black beaver hat. 
It was generally supposed, that the 
stolen articles of os belonging to 
the family were committed to the care 
of Jenny. 

Megg Graham, another sister of 
these Grahams, is still living, and is 
a woman of uncommon bodily strength ; 
so much so, that she is considered to 
be a good deal stronger than the ge- 
nerality of men. She is married to 
William Davidson, agypsey at Wemyss. 
They have a large family, and sell 
earthen ware through the country. 

In this family the gypsey language 
is spoken at this day, a | to Megg 
G I was direeted for information 
on this subject ; but I obtained the 
specimen which I have of their speech 
from gypsies in another quarter. The 
first expression which I received in 
July last, was “‘ char achawvie,” which 
they translated to me inte English 
thus, ‘‘ rob that person.”* It appears, 
by Mr Hoyland's Survey of the Gyp- 
sies in England, that their appellation 





* Or “ steal from that person.” Both 


these expressions are by the gypsies con- 
sidered to have one and the same meaning. 
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among the Arabians is ‘‘ 
signifying, it seems, in the Anat 
robbers. This is a very singular cop, 
cidence both in the sound and gj 
cation of these two expressions.» The 
most prominent features of the 
character o~ certainly theft 
robbery, it is somewhat remark. 
te, that the word or expressig 
which signifies a thief or robber,should 
be 7 0g ap the Hi 

in Arabic, in language on 
the continent, and ba the gypsey lan. 


guage at Lochgellie. » | 


I believe it is not generally knowp 
that the gypsies have y among 
themselves outcasts and ’ 
are in all other societies of mankind 
The outcasts and vagabonds are by 
them termed “ wa/ffies.” These 
sey waffies must be in a most 
- em and oun inly in 
the lowest degree of human degrads. 
tion. They seem to be in the same 

redicament as those individuals who 
ve lost their cast in Hindostan. 

The Grahams who were at Loch 
gellie, the Wilsons who were at Rap. 
loch near Stirling, and the Jamisons 
who were once in the neighbourhood 
Linlithgow, were all, by the 
side, immediately descended frome 
Conte Seren ; gypsie chief, at one 

i no small consequence among 
om hordes, When I asked if the 
Robinsons, who were once in Mensirg, 
were related to the i 
the answer which I received fromthe 
gypsey, my informant, was, “ the tink 
lers are a’ sib,” meaning, that theyar 
all connected by the ties of blood, and 
considered as one family. This iss 
most powerful bond of union 
these desperate clans, and almost 
defiance to the breaking up of their 
strongly cemented society. 

As Stewart was once croning 
Forth, chained to his son-in-law Wil 
son, both in charge of messengers, | 
with considerable shame in his coun 
tenance, observed a man whose father 
kept an inn in which he had frequent 
ly, with his merry companions, Te 
galed himself with a bottle of ale. 
Stewart called this man close to him, 
took five shillings from his own pocket, 
and gave them to him, with these words, 
** Hae, Davie, there are;five 
to ye, drink my health man, I'll 
at them a’.” 
all, for nothing could be proven agains 
him, and he was accordingly set'# 





He did laugh at them. 
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1948.7] 
livery, it being “ the auld thing again, 
but ° 


_ his old gypsey is described to me 


@ stout -looking man, with a 
porn hes . at am informed 
he lived to a long age. He affirmed 
wherever he went that he was descend- 
ed from the royal Stuarts of Scot- 
land.* He died within these twenty 
years, and his posterity still assert that 
they are’ s from that race. In 
support this strange pretension, 
Stewart, in the year 1774, at a wed- 
ding in the parish of Corstorphine, 
actually wore a large cocked hat, de- 
pore with a beautiful plume of 
white feathers, in imitation of the 
white cockade of the pretender, Prince 
Charles Stuart. He was also dressed 
at this wedding in a short coat, phili- 
beg and Highland purse, with tartan 
hose. ‘He wore some times a piece of 
brass as a star on his left breast, with 
acudgel in his hand. This ridiculous 
dress corresponds exactly with the taste 
and ideas of a gypsey. There were at 
this wedding five or six gypsey fe- 
males in Stewart's train. He did not 
allow males to accompany him on these 
particular occasions. At some distance 
from the people at the wedding, but 
within hearing of the music, these fe- 
males formed themselves into a ring, 
with Charlie in its centre. Here, in 
the middle of the circle, he capered 
and danced in the most antic and lu- 
dicrous manner, sweeping his cudgel 
around his body in all directions, danc- 
ing at the same time with much grace 
and agility. He sometimes danced 
round the outside of the ring, putting 
the females to rights when they hap- 
pened to fo wrong. The females cour- 
tesied and danced to him in their turn, 
as he faced about to them in his capers. 
Every one of the sweeps with the stick 
was intelligible to these women. It 
was by the different cuts, sweeps, and 





* It would seem that the gypsies, from 
to save themselves bases being appre- 
merely because were gypsies, 
have in my opinion laid aside their own 
original names, and have in assum- 
ed the surnames of our noble families, from 
ostentation as well as for protection; but I 
never heard of any of them tracing their 
Thee mothng Emprobeble in one of our 
is e in one of our 
yi batty bem chemoured of some betn- 
eves ee Tradition has handed down 
curious anecdotes of the intercourse 

the gaberlunzie man had with the gypsies. 
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twists of the club, that the whole of 
the turns and figures of the dance were 
regulated. One twirl dismissed the 
females, another cut recalled them, 
and a third sweep ordered them all to 
sit down squat on the ground. An-- 
other twist again called them up in an 
instant tothe dance. Inshort, Stewart 
distinctly spoke to his female dancers 
by means of his stick, commanding 
them to do whatever he pleased in 
these operations, without opening his 
mouth to one of them.* 

Geordie Drummond, the gypsey 
chief mentioned in my former com- 
munication, and of whom I shall have 
yet occasion sometimes to speak, danc- 
ed with his seraglio of females in the 
very same manner as Stewart, without 
the slightest variation, except that his 
gestures were on some occasions ex- 
tremely lascivious. He threw himself 
into almost every attitude into which 
the human body can be formed, while 
his stick was flying round his person 
with great violence. All the move- 
ments of this dance of Geordie’s were 
regulated by the measures of an inde- 
cent song, and always at the chorus 
of which the circular motion of the 
cudgel ceased, and one of the females 
joined him with her voice when their 
gestures became agg 4 obscene. 
Geordie’s appearance, whi Sanita is 
described to me, by a gentleman of 
observation, exactly like a human fi- 
gure cut out of wood or pasteboard, 
with the odd capers of which I have 
seen children amusing themselves by 
drawing strings fixed to cords leading 
pe the legs So arms of ig Se ones 
cal figure. e ies at i 
ep elt 2 
selves, and during which they sung a 
song in the gypsey language, which 
they called a “ crune.” 

In Dr Clark’s Travels through Rus- 
sia, we find a description, by that au- 
thor, of a gypsey dance at Moscow, 
very similar in all respects to the dance 
pertormed by Stewart and Drummond. 
These travels only came into my 
hands about three months ago, after 
I had taken notes of the dances already 
mentioned. Napkins appear to have 
been used by the gypsies in Russia, 
whereas sticks were employed by our 
Scottish gypsies. No mention, how- 





* This dance is taken from the mouth of 
an eye-witness, of whose veracity I enter- 
tain not the smallest doubt. 
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ever, is made by Dr Clark, whether 
the Sales e orcs * Mawow 
were guided by signs with the in, 
in the manner in which Stewart and 
Drummond, by their cudgels, directed 
the women in their dances in Lothian 
and Fife. The eyes of the females 
waied Dr C k is of the opini 

is o opinion, 
that the national dance in Russia, 
called the burina, is derived from the 
gypsies. This celebrated traveller al- 
so thinks it probable, that our connnon 
hornpipe is taken from these insignifi- 
cant wanderers. It appears, by Mr 
Hoyland’s ssoretre 7, the esc 
Russia correspond exactly in la . 
manners, and habits, ith those in 
eT pon I find that the 

m inquiry, I find that 

sies fovs had les a particular method 
of their own in handling the cudgel 
in their battles; and I am inclined 
to think, that part of the Hungarian 
sword exercise, at present practised 
in our cavalry, is founded upon the 
gypsey manner of attack and defence. 
In their mode of fighting with the 
stick, they seem to have, with con- 
siderable accuracy, exhibited almost 
all the six cuts or strokes in the Hun- 
garian exercise, even including the 
direct thrust to the front, which they 
perform with the club. One of blind 
Pate Robison’s hters has ‘been 
frequently heard giving her father a 
sort of regular word of command in 
the following manner, when he could 





not see to lay on the blows himself 


in their fights. She ealled to him to 
strike down—strike laigh—strike 
amawin (athwart )-—strike haunch- 
ways—strike shoulder-ways,” ‘&c.— 
Here are nearly all the cuts or strokes 
of the sy Eg exercise of the 
sword. ost e jes were 
trained to this art of ped yu de- 
fence by the club, in which they were 
in general dexterous; and when in 
the army, I have heard they were con~ 
sidered superior swordsmen. 

So dexterous was Tam Gordon,* 
captain of a numerous band of “ gillie 
wheesils,” (signifying, in the west of 
Fife, the lads mo take the purses, ) 
at this art of the cudgel, that being 
once detected picking pockets at a fair 





* I have every reason to believe, that this 


person is the Tam Gordon, late in of 
the Spittall Gypsies, mentioned in the Sixth 
Number of your Miscellany. 
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fixed ui Stewart’s + 


in Dunfermline, he set his back 
old Abbey wall, and defended: 

self against all who at d to séite 
him. Forming with rapidity the dif. 
ferent guards, and striking with yp 
gour, he swept his blud, around 
= signe his body with great’ vigs 
ence, drawi as it were a semi-eitele, ircle 
and all that on within its reach went 
to the nd. One stout weaver in 
particular mede s held effort to break 
in upon him. Tam laid his arm ip 
pieces for his a He at | 


Forth at Queensferry for the south)” 
As I conceive the manners of the 
gypsey chief, Geordie Drummond; 'to 
be very original, and himself a coms 
plete husband in real life for Jean 
Gordon, alias Meg Merrilies, the sibyl 
in the celebrated novel Guy Manners 
ing, the following extract froma com- 
munication of a friend of considerable 
observation, who has often seen 
mond, may be worth’ ing. So 
ified were some of the i 
of Fife for individuals of the’ gypsey 
women who followed Geordie; that 
the moment they entered the door, 
salt was thrown into the fire, to set‘at 
defiance the witcheraft, of which the 
believed these gypsies were fos! 
One female, ed Dancing Tibby, 
was in particular an object of com 
siderable apprehension and suspicion. 
Superstition is still far from’ being 
eradicated from the minds of the 
lower classes in this county ; andthe 
gypsies here seem to have been of 
r cast than those in the: southern 
shires. alt 
i$th May 1817.—“ On a traveller 
coming towards him (says my friend), 
Geordie had an invariable custom of 
immediately advancing with aittic ges 
tures several yards a-head of his conew 
bines, capering and dancing, and sing- 
ing some stanza of a warlike jacobite 
song,* twirling his pike~étaff’ atound 
his head with uncommey dextetityt 
He would also go through a kind’ @ 
sword exercise "over the head’ of th 





ry were 
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astonished. traveller, who commonly 
stood arrested and motionless by these 
eccentric salutations. Geordie would 
then poe he staff, ap with > 
humble, apparently uncou 
manner, sires * a bawbee for 
x Geordie.” His merry fascinating 
yiour, and robust manly appear- 
ance, with his clouted drab great coat, 
and. goat-skin wallet on his back, 


evelled and silvery locke, seldom fail- 
ed to excite charity.” 

This strange man, when provoked, 
always expressed his contempt, by 
spitting bitterly, like a wild Arab when 
insulted. He was supposed to be ful- 
ly ninety years of age when he died ; 
and, notwithstanding this assumed 

fascinating manner, he was at 
bottom a shrewd, designing, cunning, 
surly gypsey, and frequently beat his 
concub unmercifully.* He was 
from his th impressed with a be- 
lief that he would die in the same 
house in which he was born. He had 
travelled over part of the Continent 
_—- soldier in the army ; was in 
engagements ; and, amongst 
others, he fought in the battle of La 
Val. And haps, during his long 
and wa life, he never had any 
other residence than merely lodging in 
the out-houses of the farms at which 
he halted when travelling the coun- 
try. He fell sick when he was at some 
distance’ from the house in which he 
prophesied he would die, but he hired 
# cart or chaise, and drove with haste 
to his favourite To this house 
he was allowed admittance, where lie 
closed his earthly career in about for- 
ty-eight hours after his arrival. 

In all these particular traits, relative 
to this man, there is something in 
them entirely foreign to the manners 
and ‘habits of A class of our _ 
countrymen. t of capering an 
dancing on the highways, for the pur- 
pose of gaining money from the pub- 





g 
” some of the gypsies treat the 
female sex with great severity, yet, were they 
deprived of the aid and careful assiduity of 
their wives, they would, in 
life, be helpless wretches ind 


manner of 


implements jokin 
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lic, corresponds -with the practice of 
ths Indien dances hiedeten* 

The ies attended our 
try in former’ 


Hitt 


quired about their masters and places 
of abode, = other particuls 

Here the gypse 
itself—here were -while ‘he seems a 
mere — to ~~ heedless 
merry-making people at 
is, with a deep sagacity, actually read- 
ing the characters—ascertaining the 
eee ae places of residence, of 
every individual in the ec through 
which he travels. Continually yoam- 
ing up and down the ‘kingdom indi- 
vidually, in disguise on particular oe- 
easions, as well as in large bands; not 
passing one ae — route ; ob-= 
serving every thi t passes in pai 
tial assemblies, at weddings; dnd 
general gatherings of ped omg at fairs 
in old times ; together with their great 
knowledge of human character ; scan- 
ning, fe et wits of - hawk, both 

e emale, for the of 
rébbing: then, the ‘gases’ Botume 
thoroughly acquainted, in their own 
breasts, with every particular incident 
concerning each individual in the 
whole populdtion of the country. 
Hence proceed, in a great measure, the 
i “ fortune-telling eo 
of the shrewd sagacious gypsies. It is 
however singular, that he method of 


divining by the eup, practised the 
<stiet haetiens th dees, ee: 
tians, with a trifling variation in re- 
spect to the qualities of some of the 
ingredients therein employed, is the 
same as that practised by our female 
gypsies in Scotland. W. 8. 
10th January 1818. 





* But it likewise appears, by Abbé Ray- 
nal, that at an early period Egyptian dances 
were practised at festivals by the Pricsts in 
Italy, as well as in India. 
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THE DAMPERS. 


"last _Number of your. Magazine 
Num your 

to the sect or fraternity of 

ho have an establishment 
im every town, but also ex~ 
ir beneficial influence, like , 
to every village. Free- 
is not more ancient. 
no doubt of the dampers 
active and eminent at the 


Be 
Fe 


nf 


BE 


i 


haps the females are the most 
dampers,—neither is there any neces- 
sity among them for the of se- 
crecy (which is indeed sufficiently evi- 
dent from the component parts of the 
society) ; on the contrary, the dampers 
are extremely communicative, though 
they deal pretty much in what is called 
inuendo; and I do not believe there 
is any Shibboleth among the initi- 
ated. 


I have formerly given the dam 
full credit for disinterestedness in their 
praiseworthy efforts to cure, or at least 
to repress, the pride and vanity of their 
neighbours, as never taking any thing 
from the general stock of their endea- 
vours to ves. Indeed this dis- 
interested spirit extends so far, that I 
rather think they are apt to allow the 
qualities (if one may call them such) 
which they are so constantly and kind- 
ly endeavouring to counteract in others, 
to acquire greater strength in their 
own persons, a pitch of zeal for the 
good of their friends which cannot be 
too hi eran But in order 
ee the proper office of a dam- 
per, I shall relate what happened at a 
dinner party where I had the honour 


of being a guest. 

My triend Mr Cheerwell entertains 
as handsomely as any body, and as his 
lady perfectly understands the econo- 
my of the table, at their houses one 
meets with not only the best wines, 
but the best dinners in town. Those 
articles, although some people think 
they cannot always secure good socie« 
ty, are leading cards towards attract- 


ing what is commonly called the best 
company ; and whether it be owing to 


The Dampers. 





So 


"Pay. 
the cook, or the wine-merchant; opin, 
their own selection, I shell maa 
tend to say, but Mr and Mrs Cheen., 
well contrive to have for their 
not only the best, but the very bey 
company in Edinburgh, which gene. 
7 mmr a considerable portion, 


pers. 4; 

One day, the beginning of last Oc 
tober, I dined at Mr Cheerwell’s, and 
most fortunately, out of sixteen 
five dampers were present. At the 
bottom of the table appeared a superb, 
haunch of venison, of which my friend 
seemed not only to be vain, bat a 
tually proud, having got it from 
land in a present from the Duke of 
R—— ; and after discharging the are. 
duous duty of helping the company, 
and having damped his own appetite 
with a couple of slices, he very natu. 
rally, as I thought, began to descant 
on the great superiority of English 
venison over that fed in our own coun. 
uy, when Mr Bitterbile, a damper, 
who had consumed three slices of it, 
besides occasional supplies of fat, ine 
terrupted him by observing, that such 
might possibly be the case, but it was. 
of little consequence, as, in his poor, 
judgment, a leg of good Highland 
mutton was far better than any veni« 
son that ever came upon a table. Our 
host was immediately damped, and no 
wonder, at his friend the Duke of R’s, 
venison being so degraded, but con- 
tented himself with saying, that he 
heartily wished the haunch, of which 
Mr Bitterbile had just contrived to 
swallow three slices, had been Highs, 
land mutton for his sake. 

The first course having been remoy« 
ed, during which several less palpable 
hits at damping was practised, the. 
second course was put upon the table, 
and at top there was a fine pheasant. 
Our hostess asked Lady Dow 
Dimpleton if she should have the ho» 
nour of helping her ladyship to a wing, 
an offer which seemed to be every, 
way agreeable to the Dowager, but. 
when it was nearly finished, this Right 
Honourable person was pleased to ree 
mark, rather wittily, that a pheasant 
might do sometimes, but, in her opi-' 
nion, a barn-door fowl was the best of 
all game. Mrs Cheerwell was damp-, 
ed, but recovered in a moment, and 
oy | said, she was happy to know 
ier ladyship’s taste, which should be 
carefully studied on a future occasion. 
On the removal of the second course, 
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‘some Parmezan cheese and a plate of 
fne Gorgona anchovies were pv 
when I heard ing advan- 
in fayour of an old ewe-milk 
and good Lochfine ings, 
ively near 


REF 


cheese, 

o dampers r 
bottom of the table ; but as I 
about the middle of it, I _ 


the force of these very seasonable 


> 
Z 


y 
top 
was 
lost 
remarks, ‘Thus four dam had ex- 
erted their talents, in o to check 
the exultation of these entertainers 
over their good things, when the wines 
and dessert were put upon the table; 
and nothing having been said for a 
good while by any of the dampers, I 
was afraid we should not be favoured 
with any more of their laudable ob- 
servations. But Mrs Cheerwell hav- 


ig the co a young gentleman to 
obi 
“ I 


EE 


the company with the song of 
never leave thee,” he very rea- 
dily complied, and, to my ears, seem- 
ed to sing it extremely well; but just 
as he finished, a lady damper, 
who sat opposite to him, said, loud 
enough to be heard by the whole com- 
y, ‘ Pray, Mr Warble, did you ever 
= ‘aang a 7s ing that wean i 
The singer looked a little flat, as might 
be expected, but remarked, that un- 
fortunately Mr B. had died a year or 
two before he was born; “ true,” re- 
plied the lady, ‘‘ how vastly stupid in 
me to forget! Poor Jamie! Hz sung 
that song with a world of taste.” Now 
I will venture to say, that there is no 
reader of this Magazine who has not 
heard similar observations thrown in 
by some of the dampers, and when 
he hap ns to hear the like again, 
he wi at no loss to know the so- 
ciety to which such well intentioned 
observers belong, alfhough they may 
happen to officiate like the bre 
the Society of Jesus in disguise. 
When walking along Prince’s Street 
the other day, I met my friend Gene- 
ral Rampart, who requested my com- 
pany to a silversmith’s shop, that we 
might examine a vase which had been 
presented to him by the officers of his 
— It was most beautiful ; and 
while we were admiring the design 
and workmanship, who should come 
into the shop but Mr Sneer the damp- 
er ag a, in the ones of his 
vanity, or his pride, or per a bet- 
ter feeling, asked Mr Sheer if he did 
not think the piece of plate extremely 
handsome ?— ‘* O, y-e-s,” replied 
Sneer, “ if it had been gilt.” 
6 


The Dampers. 


But there are dampers who are 
stitutionally so, and perform the 


Jeremiah Grumble, re 
Grum Ww news came 
of the vic: at Aboukir, and that 


rll the giosons 
ca) to ° 
Do pate onmapeagen 


“ What is matter with you, 
Grumble,” asked one of the guests, 
‘* you seem to have no relish for the 
glorious news.” ‘ God forbid,’ replied 
Grumble, ‘ God forbid! for depend 
=n it gentlemen, thae twa ships will 
play the vera deevil in the Mediter- 
ranean.’ But per it may be 
thought, that my friend belongs to 
the worshipful company of crokers, 
rather than to the society of true dam- 


P The natives of Hindostan, when 
speaking of the East India Compa- 
ny, use the appellation Madam Com- 
pany, and I employ a similar 
personification when a ing the 
Edinburgh Review. ith respect 
to our national concerns, it cannot, I 
hope, be denied, that Mr Review is 
a mighty pretty damper ; for, besides 
a all the — of an — 
rmer in point of design, he pos- 
sesses the additional pave of having 
rendered the art of damping a lucra- 
tive as well as a pleas e and 
worthy profession. Mr Review knows 
well, that there are <r those 
realms, especially south of the Tweed, 


enof who expect to have a mess of mi 


served up to them for their ready 
money ; therefore he very laudably 
assumes the and. apron, and con- 
descends to officiate as cook on the oc- 
casion. 

To illustrate this remark, *I shall 
only refer to an article which appear- 
ed in the last Review on the power 
and policy of Russia, wherein Mr Re- 
view most powerfully and pathetically 
deplores our loss of as a na~ 
tion—our degradation in the eyes of 
all Europe—the crimes of the cabinet 
—the fatal consequences of the late 
war—the inefficiency of the sinking 
fund—the futility of an income tax as 
a source of future supply—the impos- 





The Battle of Sempach. 


e no adequate conception: 


’ by the issue of a few ekir 
sceguitiah tase veelcen-—ivy 
i into 
chance-medley business of Waterloo— 
the Fare of three or four /e- 
gitimate, mar t, legitimate crowns 
pate nes acquisition, at the peace, of 
cumbersome territories in Eu- 
Se ‘blnckinead Wellington. being ac. 
bl e ing se- 
command the allied army— 


SHEE 


lected to 
by our mean turnkey triumph 


ae 


The greatest man that ever was or ever 
will be—quite a jewel of a man,” 
They rashly consider the nation as 
ing on a hi i of ree 

it ever attained in former 


is ready to devour 


Qne -ray of comfort, however, has 
been’ kindly emitted by Mr Review, 
for it ‘would seem that the conduct of 
a eertain individual in the affair of 
Lavalette, has not only exalted his 
own character, but that of the British 


3 @ mighty but unfortunate mo- 


ed’ by the whole pack of trea 
sation. The einddeeticig of 9 
lings, atid’ all the ministerial 


racter of the Queen of the Oe 
merely because he had doubted { 
of legitimacy, and was 
enemy to arbitrary power. How mu 
are we indebted to Sir Robert Wilson, 
and how much more to Mr Review, 
for informing us of our high obligy 
tion, of which it is possible we a 
otherwise have remained an ignotant 
people. 
I shall conclude with a 
which I hope will not be di 
to conversational dampers, that when 
any observation is made, with the ob. 
vious intention of correcting supét. 
abundant pride, or vanity, or even 
the excess of good humour and eon. 
tentment (for every excess requités 
correction), some person in the com- 
pany shall call ont with an audible 
voice, A Damper, by which means the 
notice of all present will. be i 
ately directed to the benevolent 
vidual, thereby obtaining for him that 
tribute of respect to which he is % 
well entitled, and which I am posi. 
tively determined, such amiable, use. 
ful, and well bred persons shall al 
ways receive from 
An Otp Fettow, 
P. S.—Being desirous of saving my 
friends unnecessary trouble, I hereby 
intimate to the fraternity of dai 
that when they meet with turtle an 
champagne at a friend's table, it is ua. 
necessary for them to remark, thé 
calf’s head and perry are much. better 
things, the observation poving Se 
often hazardéed, but without the 
sired effect. 


oe 


THE BATTLE OF SEMPACH: 


Six, 
THE verses enclosed are a literal tran* 
slation of ati ancient Swiss ballad ‘up- 
on the battle of Sempach, 
9th July 1386, the victory by 
the Swiss cantons established 
independence. The author, Alb 
Tehudi, denominated the Souter, 
from his profession of a shoemaker, 
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was a citizen of ioanee, esteem- 
among 

oy = 


The circumstance of their being 
written by a poet returning from the 
well-fought field he describes, and in 
which his country’s fortune was se- 
cured, may confer on Tchudi’s verses 
an interest which they are not entitled 
to claim from their poetical merit. 
But ballad poetry, the more literally 
it is translated, the more it loses its 
simplicity, without acquiring either 
grace or strength ; and therefore some 

of the faults of the verses must 
imputed to the translator’s feeling 
it a duty to keep as closely as possible 
to his original. The various puns, 
rude attempts at pleasantry, and dis- 
rtioned episodes, must be set 
oe to Tchudi’s account, or to the 
taste of his age. 

The military antiquary will derive 
some amusement from the minute 
particulars which the martial poet has 
recorded. The mode in which the 
Austrian men-at-arms received the 

of the Swiss, was by forming a 
phalanx, which they defended with 
their long lances. The gallant Win- 
kelried, who sacrificed his own life by 
rushing among the spears, clasping in 
his arms as many as he could grasp, and 
thus opening a gap in these iron bat- 
talions, is celebrated in Swiss history. 
When fairly mingled together, the 
unwieldy length of their weapons, 
and cumbrous weight of their defen- 
sive armour, rendered the Austrian 
gentry a very unequal match for the 
light-armed . mountaineers. ‘The vic- 
tories obtained by the Swiss over the 
German men-at-arms, hitherto deem- 
ed as formidable on foot as on horse- 
back, led to important changes in the 
art of war. The poet describes the 
Austrian Ba and squires as cut- 
ting the s from their boots ere 
they could act upon foot, in allusion 
to an inconvenient piece of foppery, 
often mentioned in the middle ages. 
Leopold III. Archduke of Austria, 
called “‘ The handsome man-at-arms,” 
was slain in the battle of Sempach, 
= - fewer of his chivalry. 

on. II. 


The Battle of Sempach..: 531 


’Twas when among our linden trees 
Pope 

grey-halr'd peasants say 

i 4. 2 J] " 

Then look’d we down to Willisow, _ 
The land was all inflame; 
We knew the Archduke Leopold 
With all his'army came. = 
The Austrian nobles L made ; their vow, 
So hot their heart and bold, ~~ 
On Switzer carles we'll now, 
And slay both young and 
With clarion loud, and banner proud, 
From Zurich on the lake, 
In martial pomp and fair array, 
Their onward march they make. 
‘* Now list, ye lowland nobles all, 
Ye seek the mountain strand, 
Nor wot ye what shall be your lot 
In such a dangerous land. 
** T rede ye, shrive you of your sins, 
Before you further go ; 
A skirmish in Helvetian hills 
May send your souls to wo.” 


‘* But where now shall we find a priest 
Our shrift that he may hear?” 

‘© The Switzer priest* has ta’en the field, 
He gives a penance drear.” 

** Right heavily your head 

re 4 his hand of steel ; 

And with his trusty — 

Your absolution deal.” 

*T was on a Monday morning then 
The corn was steep’d in dew, . 
And merry maids had sickles ta’en, 
When the host to Sempach drew. 


The wom men of fair Lucerne 
Together have they join’d ; 

The pith and core of manhood stern 
Was none cast looks behind. 


It was the Lord of Hare-castle, 
And to the Duke he said, 

‘© Yon little band of brethren true 
Will meet us undismay’d.” 


** O Hare-castle,+ thou heart of hare!” 
Fierce Oxenstern replied, 

‘* Shall see then how the game will fare,” 
The taunted knight replied. 


There was cog then of helmets bright, 
Tho peeks they hew’d ved their boot- 

The i points 
Might well nigh load a wain.t 





* All the Swiss clergy who were able to 
bear arms fought in this patriotic war. 

+ In the original, Haasenstein, or Hi 
stone. 

t This seems to allude to the prepos- 
terous fashion, during the middle ages, of 
wearing boots with the points or peaks turn- 
ed upwards, and so long, that in some eases 
eaten i nee 

3 





532 The Battle of Sempach. 


And thus to each other said, 
“ Yon down to hew 
Will be no boastful tale to tell, 
The peasants are so few.” 
The gallant Swiss confederates there, 
pray’d to God aloud, ’ 
he *d his rainbow fair 
Against a swarthy cloud. 
Then heartand throbb’d moreand more 
epee 
And down the good ’rates bore 
On the Austrian chivalry. 
The Austrian Lion® ’gan to growl, 
aabuatenensed oh 
And ball, and shaft, and crose-bow bolt, 
Went whistling forth like hail. 


was nothing sweet ; 
of many a stately tree 
Lay shiver'd at their feet. 





* A pun on the Archduke’s name, Leopold. 
+ tp on the Uaus, or wild bull, 
iives name to the canton of Uri. 


The cloister vaults at Konig’s field 
Hold many an Austrian knight. 


It was the Archduke Leopold, 


So lordly would he ride, me 


But he came against the Switzer churls, « 
‘And thoy lew bien ins ib paide. 2 


The heifer said unto the bull, <a 
** And shall ¥ not complain ; 

There came a foreign nobleman 

To milk me on the plain.” 


*¢ One thrust of thine outrageous horn 
Has gall’d the knight so sore, 

That to the churchyard he is born, 
To rule our glens no more.” 


An Austrian noble left the stour, 
And fast the flight ’gan take ; 
And he arrived in luckless hour 
At Sempach on the lake. 


He and his squire a fisher call’d, 
(His name was Hans Von Rot) 

** For love, or meed, or charity, 
Receive us in thy boat.” 


Their anxious call the fisher heard, 
And the meed to win, 

His lop to the shore he steer’d, 
And took the flyers in. 


And while against the tide and wind 
Hans stoutly row’d his way, 

The noble to his follower sign’d 

He should the boatman slay. 


= para op to them turn’d, 
squire er drew 

Hans saw his shadow in the lake, 
The boat he overthrew. 


He ’whelm’d the boat, and as they strove, 
He stunn’d them with his oar, 

“* Now, drink ye deep my gentle sirs, 
You'll ne’er stab boatman more. 


‘* Two gilded fishes in the lake 
This morning have I caught, 
Their silver scales may much avail, 
Their carrion flesh is naught.” 

It was a messenger of woe 

Has sought the Austrian land ; 

** Ah! ious lady, evil news ! 
My lies on the strand. 


‘* At Sempach, on the battle field, 

His bloody corpse lies there :” 

** Ah gracious God !” the lady criedy 

‘* What tidings of despair !” . 
Now would you know the minstrel wight, ; 
Who sings of strife so stern, . 
Albert the Souter is he hight, 

A burgher of Lucerne. 


A merry man was he, I wot, 

The night he made the lay, 
from the bloody spot 

Where God had judged the day. 
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we THE PASSION. ELEGY ON THE DEATH. OF AM IDIOT 
GIRL. 


[Fram the Old Spanish] eres 


gant and Heaven bewailing, Wno, helpless, hopeless being, who 
The Ligh ot ee ied cheery, Shall strew a fowet upon thy grave 
Rolling back waves drearily ; Or who from mute PS power 
It was an hour of dread, Thy disregarded name shall save. 

ety a -. , Honour, and wealth, and learning’s store, 
- | yield my soul to thee.” The votive urn 

Lord, And e’en the annals of the, 

It was an hour of grieving, Live in the bani’s imumpeat tana, 


To angel and to man s But a blank stone best 
convulsive eat ala ye: ries afm. Pe 
Jehovah, the great Maker, Poorer than ought beside we see, 
Of human pangs ! A human form without a mind. 
The God that us breath 
For us to die the death ! ? A coaket gemalonn |. poh Ste, (bap 
It is a thought for gazing eyes, Ant nes athe yg 
balay ah ey " And fancy paint for our avail. 
i Yes, it shall paint thy hapless form 
Fn, ts Ue sade sein Clad decent in i rife tec . 
A holy smile, I see it break, Hager in sine, SARIN Ie 
A moon-beam o'er thy pallid cheek. And pleas’d thy father’s flock to 
» who may think, With vacant, artiens epile. them, hor'et 
i Patient, the scoffer’s erudl jest ; 
With viewless gaze could. pass it o'er, 
And tam it potntless fram fig beet, 


Tt? Though was forbid to t 


LIVES, x eral gues 


From the German ¥ the late Prince Louis 
of Prussia. Yet unto ev’ry human form 

Clings imitation, mystic pow’r ! 

THE soul that inwardly is fed And thou wert fond, and proud to own 

On solemn thoughts of sorrow bred, The school-time’s regulated hour, 


On pure and ; 
i And o’er the mutilated page, 
Mutter the mimic lesson’s tone ; : 
And e’er the school-boy’s tisk was said, 
Brought ever and anon thine own ; 


O’er melancholy dreams doth brood And many a ieee seek, 
And nourisheth the lonely eye And drag reluctant to his place ; j 
a An. he untold  semrniyre mas the pr ye —— lel ‘ 
were it id, Ww mock wi e grimace, 
Would make the boldest heart afraid ons ta 

To think that woes so dark can rest And every guileless heart would love. 
Within a human brother’s breast— A nature so estrang’d from.wrong, 
spirit be And every infant would protect — - 
Thee from the trav’ller’s passing tongue. 


Thy primal joy was still to be!" o 
Wl» bolp-ocuguapetioans aan havizot 


Lia aaa 


specks. 

strange a birth, 

So near to heaven, and yet so bound to earth. 
: A. W. & 





Remarks on the Liverpool Royal Institution. 


For what a burst of mind shall be, 

» disencumber’d from this clod, 
Thou, who on earth could’st nothing see, 
Shalt rise to comprehend thy God. 

Oh ! could | ‘teach us now, 
by A an 


pollute the soul’s sweet prime. 

to be spotless pure within. , 

Whoe’er thou art, go seek her grave, 
All ye who in folly’s ray ; 

And as the the grass wave, 


REMARKS ON THE LIVERPOOL ROYAL 
INSTITUTION, AND MR ROSCOE’S 
DISCOURSE. * 


NotuinG, we will venture to say, 
cold be farther from the intention of 
Mr Roscoe, and nothing, we are quite 
certain, can be farther ours, than 
to in any way the two Eng- 
lish universities. We are partial to 
of education, but we 

for that of our 

neighbours. We venerate their noble 
institutions for preserving alive among 
their youth those branches of ancient 
and learning, from which all 
the master-spirits of England have 
derived their earliest and best nourish- 





_ strengthened, and that of our Milton 
has 


our Barrows, and our Johnsons, 
been enriched and refined. Yet qs 
think that no intelligent foreigner, 
the present day, will question” 
justice of our opinion, that the po 
tion of these illustrious ins 
exceedingly unfortunate; in 
country towns, namely, where»th 
teachers and the taught are obliged 
converse entirely amorig t 
where tutors and professors have 
opportunities of mingling freely with 
men engaged in the active pursuits of 
professional, mercantile, and political 
ambition,—where the young men are 
withdrawn altogether out of the hy 
manizing sphere of female ~~ 
where, in short, many of the: wort 
abuses of monastic life are still kept 
alive with the most unremitting dem 


tion. 
But the great expense attending 
ucation in England (em 


academical 
ceeding, in an enormous 
what is known in any other 
is perhaps the weightiest of all ow 
objections to Oxford and Cam! 
in their’ present state. We believe 
that things are not quite so baits 
they used to be ; but still the mode of 
life generally adopted in the English 
colleges is extravagant beyond all par 
donable limit ; and this circumstance, 
petcalety in the remoter counties of 
ales and the north, has long been 
felt by most parents as an insurmount- 
able obstacle to giving their sons m 
university education. A. few yeas 
ago, an attempt was made by the 
bench of bishops to refuse. orders:t 
all persons unprovided with degrees; 
but in the districts to which we’ have 
alluded, it was soon found ‘that ‘th 
measure was impracticable, and by fr 
the greater proportion of the clergy- 
men in those quarters are actually, # 
this moment, persons who never Te 
ceived any academical education at all. 
The effect of this is, of course, ef 
tremely hurtful to these parts of the 
country, and is so considered by’ all 
those who are best acquainted ‘with 
their interests. The present excellent 
bishop of St David’s, Dr Burgess, has 
been engaged, ever since his accession 
to that on in arranging plans-for 
the establishment of a seminary which 
a supply the inhabitants of Wales 
with the opportunity of educating their 
children in their own province; 
we rejoice to learn that his enlightened 
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-have of late received one mark 
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success, to do 

of ne me] The wealth of 

these intelligent and patriotic citizens 

Ser ees hnnics the Aiapaaal of 

every one who proposed to them any 
truly deserving of such pa- 

irs ; and now, we think, 


fe 


idate for their approbation. 

With whom the first idea of form- 
ing an “ institution for the promotion 
of literature, science, and the arts, in 


Liverpool,” originated, we have -no 
means of knowing. ‘But if, as we 
suspect, the honour of the conception 


one to the same distinguished indi- 
vid 


whose opening lecture to the 
friends of the establishment now lies 
upon our table, the whole world, we 
i i an Ca unite 

i im on his 

name of 

y of 

its laurels. With what a feeling 
and manly satisfaction must 

is venerable man survey the long 
tenor of his most elegant and most 
useful life! With what admiration 
and affection must his fellow citizens 
witness the triumph of his declining 
> = With what gratitude and love 
ill his memory be hallowed in the 
breasts of those who shall reap in fu- 
— years the fruits of this good man’s 


The terms of which we have been 
making use will not, we imagine, ap- 
pear in any degree exaggerated to those 
who peruse the report of the commit- 
tee, and the discourse delivered by 
Mr Roscoe. It appears, that on the 
Sist of March 1814, a meeting of 
many of the first gentlemen of Liver- 
pool and its vicinity was held, at which 
it was agreed, that a subscription 
should be immediately commenced, 
for the purpose of founding an esta~ 
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blishment of liberal edovetions et Chet 
that a 
sum of £30,000 be sufficient. 
£22,000 was subseribed in the course 
of a few months, and the committee 
have been so active, that, in the 

of less than three years, buildings 
have been bought or erected, 

for all the pu of the insti : 
arrangements ha ‘been entered into 
with several eminent persons, are 
to officiate as lecturers—and that, in 
short, the public may now expect: to 
see the active operations of the esta- 
blishment commenced in the course of 
a very few months from this time. Of 


all examples of prompt and thten- 
ed liberali among English Sorcha 
we do not hesitate to say, that we con- 
sider this as by far the most. remark- 
able. If things go-on as they have 
begun, we expect that ere long the-ef- 
fects of their exertions will be such as 
not only to create a ‘mi improve- 
ment in their own neighbourhood, 
but to excite in man er quarters 
a spirit of honourable poi tion. They 
have perhaps commenced ,a system 
which may form one of the most dis- 
tinguished features in the English his- 
tory of our age. 

‘The plans of the institution are not 
as yet quite completed, but a general 
idea of their extent may be gathered 
from the following sketch, which was 
laid before a meeting of the proprie- 
tors on the 18th August 1814. 


‘* The purposes of the Institution are 
a eoal he aqeemaplisbaeers nent 


I.—By Academical Schools. 
IL—By Public Lectures. 
IlL—By the Encouragement of Societies 
who may unite for similar Obj 
IV.—By Collections of Books, 
of Art, Natural History, &c. 
V.—By Provi ; Laboratory and Phi- 
losophical Apparatus. 
VL.—By Association of the Proprietor: 


1.—Schools. | 
They will consist of three departments ; 
—i. nana comprehending the ancient 
and raya with a 
attention to English grammar and compo- 
sition.—2. Scientific ; including arithmetic, 
bra, geom mechanics, navigation, 
cate other eneeiiah of the mathematics. 
—3. A School of Design, for instruction-in 
drawing, as subservient to professions, me- 
chanical employments, or the study of the 
fine arts. 


The masters will be appointed by the 
committee of the institution. 3 





schools are intended to supply the 





will be required to rea- 
sonable si te intact 


| 
i 
| 


eS Sr 
ment of correctness and el in our own, 
—2. History, ancient and modern.—3. Mo- 
ral and Political Economy, the 
latter i i Ser sareg oe Chemistry, 
including its application ion to arts.—5. Nat- 
ural History, ey | ees and Mine- 
Natural Phi y ; the me- 
branches to be illustrated by models 
of the mostapproved machinery.—7. Botany, 
Horticulture, and Agriculture.—8. Ana- 
» Physiology, Surgery, and Medicine. 
lectures shall be open to the public 


H 


I1l.—Literary Societics and Academies of 
Art. 


The Institution proposes to provide suit- 
able accommodations for the Literary and 
= ical Society of Liverpool, and for 


societies as may appear to the 


committee calculated to promote the ob- 
jects of the Institution: also, to provide an 
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exhibition room for and 
pi ats and foams for the prac 
rawi m models or figures 
by ‘as “Wanigay or society of } 
such terms as may be on 
institution and the emy. ma 
IV.—Collection of Books, Specimem'y 
Natural History, &c. ¥ 
The Institution will gladly receive doi 
tions of books, or of specimens in eal 
history, models of inventions, é&e. whi 
will be carefully preserved, and the nanig 
of the donors inserted in the records of the 
institution. 4) 
V.—By Providing a Laboratory and 
losophical Apparatus. — 





A laboratory shall be erected for chemi: 
eal experiments, and a phil ical appa. 
yatus provided, to be used by the lecturers, 


or others, as may be regulated by the com, 
mittee. coda 
VL—By Association of the Proprietors, 
It is proposed, that a public room: shall 
be eee the accommodation of the pro. 
prietors, where thty may assemble 
the communication of literary and ph 
intelligence, at stated hours te 
be hereafter fixed. This room is ‘in 
tended to be supplied with the 
cal works of the united kingdom on 
and scientific subjects, with the 
journals of foreign countries, and with 
other works of an occasional nature as. the 
committee may from time to time judge t 
be conducive to the objects of the institu. 
tien ; but no newspapers or journals, un, 
connected with such objects, shall be ad. 
mitted into the public room. high sees 


of the ltereay. ovelation ond 
Arrangements have, we believe, heen 
already frmed, for reducing to prate 
tice the greater part of these proposed 
measures. Among other things, the 
public will hear with great pleasure, 
that lectures on different branches of 
natural history are to be delivered by 
Dr Traile and Dr Vose; that Dr Bose 
took is to lecture on Physiology j that 
the department of Botany has bees 
undertaken by Sir James Edward 
Smith, the pany of the Linnean 
Society ; and that of Literary beste 
by Mr Thomas Campbell, whose 
mirable prelections at the London Ine 
stitution have satisfied all who heard 
them, that the acuteness and d 
of his eriticism do no discredit tothe 
splendid reputation he has already ae 
quired as a poet. 
On the 25th of December 1817, the 
halls of the new institution were 


ar 
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time |, and Mr Roscoe 

ine aelivered the discourse to which 

we have already made some allusions. 
The title of it is so comprehensive, 
ihat it may be perceived the author 
has been under the necessity of treat- 
ing his subject in a very general man- 
ner. But 0 much the better ; he has 
given a general and a masterly outline 
ofthehistory of intellectual cultivation, 
and a clear train of proof that all true 
human happiness, liberty of thought 
and of action, are the fruits of man’s 
own labour ; he has shewn, that litera- 
ture, science, and the arts, are the no- 
blest accompaniments, and most grace- 
ful ornaments of periods distinguished 
by political freedom and independence; 
that without these, all the best bless- 
ings which our nature is capable of 
— wealth, victory, liberty it- 

self, soon become debased, and degrad~ 
ed from the dignity of their original 
destination. Surely no topics of re- 
flection more suitable than these could 
be laid before men assembled together 
to witness the first transactions of an 
institution such as this. Neither, we 
will add, could the inhabitants of 
Liverpool have found any stranger 
better qualified to do justice to such a 
theme, than their own illustrious fel- 
low-citizen, who has long afforded, in 
his own person, a far better proof than 
any general arguments could have con- 
veyed, of the truth of all that he is 
most anxious to support ; who stood 
before the assembly of that day, a liv- 
ing witness that in no situation is ele- 
gant literature irreconcileable with at- 
tention to the more active duties of 
life—that the same pursuits which form 
the best recreation of the clergyman, 
the barrister, and thesenator, may grace 
with equal propriety the retirement of 
the British merchant. To Mr Roscoe 
belongs the distinguished honour of 
having revived among us the study of 
Italian literature, of restoring to our 
familiarity those long neglected models 
and natural composition, 
which had been supplanted during a 
full century by the stiff and affected 
literature of the French, but which 
have now here and elsewhere, in a very 
gteat measure, by his means (for his 
works are quite as much known and 
admired on the Continent as they are 
at home) recovered that share of atten- 
tion which they once universally re- 
ceived, and which they so well repaid 
to the great fathers of English poctry 
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and eloquence. The labours of Mr Ros= 
coe have erected for him a monument of 
unperishable honour in the gratitude 
of Italy and of England, and in the 
respect and admiration of all the rest 
of cultivated Europe. To say an 
thing of him, or of his great sae t 
n 3 itis of the 
present production, that it is not un« 
worthy of the author. It is com 

in the same simple and elegant style of 
which the author has hitherto furnish- 
ed many ag ge it exhibits the 
same powers of extensive reflection, 
copious illustration, and apt allusion, by 
which his histories are distinguished ; 
and warmed, as well he might be, b 
the occasion, it displays a vigour 
energy, both of moral and intellectual 
strength, considerably above the usu- 
al tone of any thing that we at present 
recollect in those delightful composi- 
tions. We would wi y enter more 
at large into the analysis of the dis. 
course, but find that quite impossible 
at present. We must, however, make 
room for one pretty considerable quo- 
tation, in which the most’ important 
argument of the essay is summed up, 
and in which the ulterior pos of 
the infant institution are described in 
a manner which we hope and trust 
posterity will have no occasion to com- 
plain of as having been more sanguine 
than judicious. 

“From the preceding observations may 
we not then be allowed to conclude, as the 
result of our present inquiry, that with re- 
gard to taste and science, as well as in other 
respects, mankind are the architects of their 
own fortunes; and that the degree of their 
success will, in general, be in proportion to 
the energy and wisdom of their exertions. 
To suppose that the human race is subjected 
to a certain and invariable law, by which 
they continue either to or to im- 

ve ; to presume that the progress of civi- 
ization, science, and taste, is limited to 
certain climates and tracts of country ; or to 
adopt the idea, that when they have arisen 
to a certain degree of excellence, they must, 
in the common course of affairs, necessarily 
decline, is to deaden all exertion, and to 
subject the powers of the mind to the opera- 
tions of inert matter, or the fluctuations of 
accident and chance. Experience, however, 
demonstrates, that it. is to the influence of 
moral causes, to those dispositions and ar- 
rangements in the affairs of mankind that 
are peculiarly within our own power, that 
we are to seek for the reasons of the progress 
or decline of liberal studies. It is to the 
establishment of rational liberty—to the con- 
tinuance of public uillity—to success- 
ful industry and national prosperity, and to 
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that we are to look forward to- 
improvement of both ; towards 
ty and foundation of the one, and 
and ornament of the other; and 

union is most likely to be effected by 
establishments in the nature of the present 
institution, founded in the midst of a great 
commercial community, and holding out 
ities of instruction, not only to 
intended for the higher and more in- 
mdent ranks of life, but for those who, 
amidst the duties of an active profession, 
or the of mercantile concerns, 
wish to cultivate their intellectual powers 
and acquirements. 

get eae ae pate yon alone 


: 


eet 
i 


Ege 
HW 


yay eet 
dependen 


institution are in- 


proper employment, not only of our early 
years, but of our whole lives; and they 
who, satisfied with their attainments, ne- 
glect to avail themselves of the improve- 
Settee of eanes Snieiion 

department of human know will in a 
few years have the mortification to find 
themselves surpassed by much younger riv- 
als. hee atin ecb ged ane gga 
portunity of preventin a result, it is 
the avowed object of this institution, not on- 
ly to establish a of academical edu- 
cation, but to draw from every part of the 
united kin the best instructors that 
can be Jraites pice rage by writ 
of the first i e e “highest in- 
terest to mankind. B ion tees an 
establishment be original in 
its “ tion ; af- 


i - - 
their children, equal, it is hoped, to any that 
can elsewhere be obtained ; and preventing 
the necessity of resorting to those distant 
seminaries. 5 ae amidst the iscuous 
society of youthful associates, character 
is left to be formed as chance and circum. 
1 


stances may direct. Nor will the 
instruction. cease with the period of, 
hood ; but will be continued for the 
those who may choose to avail 

it in future life; thereby 

eee ta ttaknen into real use; 
ing them to practical concerns 
world, and preventi 


which 
place precise 
when they should be converted to eran 
useful and important purposes. ps 
On the present occasion I shall ot tres. 
pass further on your ind ce, than tp 
mention one other object, whi 
me to be perfectly within the scope of this 
institution. The great end of all education 
is to form the character and regulate th 
conduct of life ; and every department oft 
must be considered merely as auxiliary 
this purpose. Experience, however, shew, 
that it is one thing to acquire the know, 
of rules and precepts, and another to 
them to practice ; as a mechanic 
sess the abcheats of his puotenian it without 
having acquired the skill to use them. The 
same observation applies, perhaps, yet more 
strongly, to all those precepts which are in. 
tended to influence the moral character and 
regulate the conduct of life. For this 
various systems of ethics have ben 
a, by which the rules of moral duty 
are laid down in the most explicit and satis 


factory manner: nor has there, 
been any neglect in inculcating these | 
tems on the minds of our young men, 

in many instances, study these works as an 
essential part of their education, and become 
no unskilful disputants on their most impor. 
tant topics. But between the impressing 
these systen:s on the memory, and the giving 
them an operative influence on the conduc 
and on the heart, there is still an essential 
difference. It is one thi 

knowledge, and another to im 

position and influence our will.* 

then essentially necessary to a complete sys 
tem of ante, that the principhe oli 
conduct, as laid down by our most distin 
guished wrjters, should be enforced and m- 
commended to practice by every inducement 
that instruction and persuasion can supp 
It is therefore my earnest wish, that, in 
dition to the various scientific and literary 
subjects already proposed by this institution, 
a series of lectures should be delivered on 
the formation of character, and the 

of life; intended to exemplify the rules of 


* It is well observed by a celebrated fo 
reign writer, that ‘* a cultivated understand- 
ing without a good and virtuous heart, taste 
and information without integrity and 
cannot produce happiness either to 
or others ; and that so circumstanced, our 
souls can reap only everlasting shame, il 
stead of honour from our i t 
Gellert, Moral Lessuns, i. 262. ib 
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reat pleasure in laying before our 
or any intelligence which may 
reach us ing the future pro- 
ceedings of an institution from which 
we expect so much. H. H. 


—>—_ 


OPINION ON THE SCOTS LAW OF DiI- 
VORCE, IN THE CLEAR BUT COM- 
MON*PLACE MANNER OF A LATE 
CELEBRATED JUDGE.* 


I am decidedly of the opinion given 
by Lord Meadowbank, and that the 
Commissaries were egregiously wrong. 
Will any body tell me, that a stran- 
ger without a domicil here, is to be 
refused justice for any guilt or crime 
done to him? Is a man who mar- 
ries in England, and commits a- 
dultery in Scotland, to be out of the 
teach of the Scots law against adul- 
tery? Such man may turn his wife 
out of doors too,—may even go far- 
ther against her and her children,— 
and with impunity, upon the 
feigned supremacy of the Jer loci 
contractus. In short, if a man comes 
to Scotland sine animo remanendi, and, 
cum anime peccandi, steals my horse; 
are we first to inquire into his domi- 
cil,,and the laws of his country res- 
pecting theft? Now I am clearly of 
opinion, that he ought to be hanged 
upon our own law:—and a decree of 
vorce, a vinculo matrimonii, ought 
equally to follow the commission of 
ultery here. 
_ But, 2diy, should any of the Eng- 
divorced parties be averse to our 
consistorial decree, he may, on his re- 
turn to England, apply to a’court of 
w, by recapitulating ‘our decision, 
and get it altered to one, a mensa et 
thoro ; and when no such application 


it eo Hore Juridica, in the Magazine 
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«7d say) into. our 

follow our own daws ; our 
Southerns deem them improper, and 
have no remedy, let them procure an 
Act of Parliament, declaring that any 
person feeling hurt by the Scots de- 
cree, may, within six weeks after his 
arrival in England, apply to a court of 
law there, and get the Scottish decree 
altered to an English one ; and should 
no application during that time be 


made, the party 

at pleasure, and their 
tected by law. If d requires 
much time and money to procure a 
parliamentary divorce, why not 
our Scottish “ good cheer and good 
cheap ca’ mony customers,” as our 
proverb says? 


ing be pro- 


— 


ALPINA’S REPLY TO “* AN OLD INe 
DIAN.” 


MR EDITOR, 
Havine just finished a careful peru- 
sal of a letter in your last Number, 
subscribed by “ an Old Indian,” I take 
up my pen to express, however feebly, 
my disgust and terror at the Pars 2 
of an innovation so odious as pro- 
posed by your correspondent. The 
Magazine came here very late in the 
evening of Tuesday, and as we were 
engaged to three parties, and Mugger- 
land was at the door, there was no 
possibility of reading it till the day 
after it came out, as mamma always 
makes us go to bed whenever we come 
home. Bearing freshly in mind, as 
we all did, the delightful impression 
made by the Jast rout of the preced- 
ing night (I went to ras og with the 
deputy-manager, as we call him, 
who told me so many funny stories 
about Liston and Mathews), it is 
easier to imagine than describe the 
feelings PF Rigi ear on 
reading the le aspirations of your 
cote valetudinarian after the delec- 
table tea- of the olden time. 
You w have pert so amused, if 

pee: 
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imsclf by labouring be- 
neath a tropie sun for five-and-thirty 
years, till he is no longer able to bear 
the fatigue io fige eae h and routs, 
that the young, the beautiful, and the 

y, are also to be deprived of such a- 
musements? Has the. thought for a 
single moment rage his att = 
ated pericranium, t use the 
lumbago in his back, and the rheu- 
matism in his knees, render it impos- 
sible for him to stand, that we. also are 
to range ourselves like so many Egyp- 
tian mummies round a huge maho- 
gany table, and receive with out- 
Stretched arms each decoction of warm 
water, and brown sugar, and blue milk, 
which any old maid may choose to fa- 
vour us with? Or is he serious in 
giving it as his opinion, that there is 


[aaa room for flirtation at an old-. 


hioned tea-drinking party than in 
the very thickest of a rout?. or the 
centre of a ball-room?_ or the delight- 
ful crushing in a lobby; or the 
squeezing in a stair-case ? or the con- 
centration of all.crowds, when supper 
is first announced, as having hidden its 
diminished head in a thi 
room? Really the Indian coup de 
soleil must be more than usually des- 
perate in the case of your unfortunate 
patient. 
wane on eS =? a a 

repinings, and mi , may 

easily be traced. We all know perfect- 
ly well who he is, and where he is, and 
what he is, although our poor aunt 
Deborah has a decided advantage over 
us in her knowl of what he has 
been. He himself talks as learned! 
as Dr B. could do chout tothe and ob 
fect, though he seems wonderfully de- 
ficient in the power of applying his 
knowledge to his own anheaipy case. 
Does he think that we are ignorant of 
the. effect produced upon by his 
residence in the East ? or that we can 
for a moment forget the cause of his 
having been rejected three. different 
ttgeen hy three different young ladies 
. last. summer at H , where 
he had gone for the t of 
bathing ; or does he think that he is’ 


drawing- 


dung, and healthy, and blooming’! 
Tee the cold bhists of his trai mo 
Pay have, conjured upon his'p 
‘ace two.shining spots of winter n 
Has he indeed poe such things 
— him, and_ has he been. so, 
poe e himself as to hate if 
ow sorry any young woman 
to add one nf e party? Yet he hy 
had the assurance to write as hé* lay 
done. .Had he only given bitth 
such ideas in conversation,. when hig 
anger or spleen had roused him to it, 
when the cause of such effect, to nse 
his own terms, might have been trace. 
ed to the slim firm foot of some young 
lady at a crowded rout, having inadvert. 
ently (as he may be we 
planted itself amid his gouty toes, 
would have been less a matter of re. 
crimination. But to come forward, as 
he has done, so unnecessarily 
with so little provocation, with th 
tention of blasting for ever the pro» 
pects of an innocent and rising genéra. 
tion, by the introduction of so unén. 
durable a state of society, really exi 
hibits @ picture of more cool and des 
liberate selfishness than we had hoped 
existed in the world. W 
But I must not permit the feelings 
of the moment to overcome my sens 
of propriety, though at the same time 
some latitude may be allowed to the 
warmth of my expression, in advovate 
ing the cause of injured beauty and 
youth, against the aspersions of to0 
aspiring, and consequently disappoints 
ed and peevish, old age. Let meat 
sure you, however, Mr Editor, that 
both my sisters and myself could 
easily adduce ample proof that the vile 
and injurious pro of your corres 
pondent is not the result of his real 
sentiments regarding the present com 
stitution of fashionable society. but 
merely the effect produced by his own 
utter inability, either to enjoy the de 
lights of the gay ball and the crowded 
assembly, or to contribute to such em 
joyment in others. He is indeed the 
last person to talk of a round table: 
Had all the knights so named been 
like him, King Arthur would: havé 
been very slightly known. it 
Believe me, sir, I would not have 
deemed it necessary to have troubled 
Her in the manner I am now doing, 
every inmate of our house bee 
like myself and sisters, or even 
mamma. But you must know, 
that my aunt Deborah has come’ 


and 
e ins 
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n, and proposes spending the win- 
yen New my, 0s from her 


ay nee vith General D,, we 
; to promise an ensigncy 
Pom, and hes n otherwise very ser 
lately acquired considerable weight 
with the “‘ ancients,” as Tom calls 
father and mother; and it unfortu- 
happens, that your Old Indian's 
na made a convert of this worthy 
maiden, of her “ long choosing and 
inning late.” This probably arises 
from there being so many points of re- 
semblance. between her situation and 
his; for she too waxeth in years, and 
has long since, for what reason I can- 
not guess, forsworn all flirtation and 
marri Be this, however, as it 
may, there is no reason that we (I 
mean myself and sisters) should be 
the victims of her conversion. It is 
through the fear of such an event that 
I have ventured thus publicly to ad- 
dress you; and I now call upon all 
young women, whose age is not much 
removed from my own (I am just 
seventeen), to hold ves in rea- 
diness to resist both the theory and 
Pe tice of so ruinous an infringement 
our privileges. You promise to in- 
cert four additional letters of this same 
Old Indian. I sincerely trust, for the 
honour of the sex, that some of them 
may meet with a more signal and ef- 
ficient exposure than I can give them, 
and I invoke every blue stocking, of 
whatever calling or denomination, to 
rise. up in defence of their rights as 
women, by using their powers as men. 
Now is the time for them to step for- 
ward, or never, 

Having thus imperfectly expressed 
myself regarding a few of those ideas 
which disturb and enrage me beyond 
measure, whenever I think on the aim 
and object of that calumnious letter, 
I shall again read it over, and then 
proceed as dispassionately as possible 
to offer a few remarks on some parti- 
cular paragraphs, with the yiew of ob- 
viating, in as far as I am able, any 
painful anticipation of future misery 
which it may have already been the 
contemptible means of exciting in the 
hosoms of my fair friends. 

_ The Old Indian informs ug, in. the 
first place, he has been four-and- 
thirty years absent from. his native 
that he is an idle man, 
and a bachelor, I have often heard my 
father-gay, that idleness usually led to 






country, and 


all manner, of wickedness, and that an 
old; was the most useless mem~ 
ber. of community. I. was never, 
however, so strongly convinced of the 
truth of such an: assertion till now ; 
and I see no reason why your corres- 
pondent should ha ed home at 
all, if he has nothing to do than 
to ruin our pro in life. In the 
description whieh he gives of himself, 
he mentions, that he is “ a plain, well- 
meaning, common-place man.” That 
he is abundantly plain, we all. know ; 
for even little Jess ysed to scream 
when she saw him ; and be is known 
in one family by the name of, the 
** monster ;” as to his ‘* well-meaning,” 
I believe you will admit, from the cir- 
cumstances to which I have already 
alluded, that his motives and grounds 
of complaint are exceedingly question- 
able; and in regard to his being a 
** common-place man,” we do not ex- 
actly understand the term, though we 
all agree in most earnestly hoping, that 
such a “ man” will never be common 
in any place where we visit... 

He is next at considerable trouble 
to explain exactly his own ideas con- 
cerning the changes which have taken 
place in this country since the year 
1780, when, it seems, the island was 
happily relieyed of his presence: He 
observes, “‘ I do not mean changes in 
dress, houses, and equipages—for 
these, I frankly acknowledge, > all 
been altered greatly for the better ;— 
either do : ~_ to eo is 
the belles o: e present - are less 
beautiful than those whom 4 remem~ 
ber, although such an, opinion is, I 
confess, not untesncaaiy eeaabial at 
the Edinburgh India Clvo, of which 
I haye the honour.to be 4 member. ¥ 
allude to changes in the arrangements 
of social intercourse, of which none,. I 
think, have 80 sacl sepa 9 ons 
plain as the young ies, although, 
perhaps, the evil oceasioned to . the 
youth of my own sex be much more 
considerable than they are pleased to 
imagine.” Let me assure you, how- 
ever, Mr Editor, on the word of a 
young lady, that he alludes neither to 
the one or to the other of these changes, 
but to the much more distressing ones 
which have taken place in his own de- 
bilitated constitution ; and in which, 
in fact, originate all his grievances. and 
disappointments. His fear of being 
swept over the bannisters, or pushed 
into: the fire, or driven through the 
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or trodden under foot, is ap- 

er the image of a ball 

enters his mind. He fin- 

by the following 

remarks; ‘‘ You must know, 
prevailing system of 

routs, and evening parties, 

y abhorrence ; and the matrons 
think, as I -have heard, that in 

ishing the fashion of these enter- 
tainments, they have achieved a great 
triumph in favour of their own sex, 
and more especially of their own daugh- 
ters, may rest assured, that it would 
have been far wiser in them to have 


dislodged, to remain in statu quo. The 
matron mind is not yet ripe for con- 
payee on age pe but I doubt pa 

e experience of other ten years wi 
abundantly do the business.” What- 
ever effect the experience of other ten 
years may have upon the “ matron 
mind,” it is pretty evident, that the 
lapse of such a period will ‘‘ abundant- 
ly do Ais business.” 

He next proceeds to gratify himself 
and your readers, and at the same time 
still further to strengthen his argu- 
ments, by exhibiting the followin 
beautiful picture of genteel life ( whi 
would be death to any of us), as it ex- 
isted in the days of other times, still 
fresh in his recollection. ‘“‘ The young 
gentleman dressed himself for an as- 
sembly as he would have done for 
court, and gazed u the elegant 
creatures who glided before him with 
high heels, powdered locks, and eva- 
mescent waists, with somewhat the 
same feelings of distant reverence and 
admiration, with which a benighted 
= might be supposed to contemplate 

revealed gambols of a oop of 
Who ink 


us ever ne library where mam- 
ma’ -aunt’s pi - 
Pod cag aang opens 
benign influence ted our appear- 
ance in the world prior to the present 


. Believe me, I have seen 
8 eyes filled with tears of grati- 
tude, while she indulged in Sais hes 


flections. But, besides, what do you 


in any 
similar, or what points have 
i mon with each other? 





iry? or of 2 young woman 
tone ll likea fch’s? or of a — 
with high heels? What is 
evanescent’ waists, and what can’ 
Old Indian know about such 
Iam sure that he, though 
** poet,” is now fairly “ beni 
the darkness of his own inte wy 

He proceeds :—“ But now-a-diy 
there is a ball every night, and 
illusions, if they do occur, are ey 
tremely short-lived. By dint of goim 
through a few hot campaigns, thet 
awkward recruit becomes a fearless yg. 
teran ; and the beau who dances every 
night, for three or four seasons toge: 
ther, learns to face the most d are 
tillery of smiles and dimples, ‘wi 
betraying any symptom of emotion,” 
Now, Mr Editor, be so obliging as'j 
mark the contradiction of his owp 
principles, which is here involved-4 
contradiction which should give ‘the 
finishing blow to the faith of all thos 
who believe that he is actuated by am 
other or more noble feelings than 
created by disappointed vanity (fe 
love it cannot be called, as in his cage 
the reign of the little god has lon 
since terminated), and a desire of te 
venge—for the very next 
commences with—‘‘ But this is not 
all. In the days when there ‘wer 
fewer balls, there were more tea-pat 
ties, and there is always more occasion 
for flirtation at one tea-table than a 
twenty great assemblies, exactly # 
there is more room for the = of 
individual heroism in a skirmi 
in a general engagement.” Does'he 
not endeavour to establish, in the for 
mer quotation, that the ordeal of flirt» 
tion which young men must 
in dancing every night, for several sae 
cessive seasons, tends to blunt theit 
feelings, and render them less : 
tible than they might otherwise 
found? and in the latter, does he ne 
assert that there is more room for flite 
ation at one tea-table than at t 
great assemblies ; and then gives 

rence to the one, on account of 

its being more imbued with the essente 
of that very thing, for the possessiol 
of which he had rejected and’ revilel 
the other? Is it not self-evident, Sit, 
that it isnot our cause which he isad- 
vocating, but that of his own old 
legs? The “ individual heroism,” 
he calls it, of the tea-table, and whith 
he seems to prefer to the “ general 
gegement,” and also I have no 
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engagement (I trust I shall 
an - 

W be engaged to such a person), is, 
after all, neither more or less than the 
prosing of an old woman, or the tire- 
some ity of some liverless bache- 
lor.. A most desireable “ display” in- 

' 

to When Raphael was consulted 

about the disposal of one of his great 

pictures, his answer was, *€ place tt by 

itseif;” and when Lucy was asked 

what should be done to the Old Indian, 

she replied, “ hang him any where.” 

He again proceeds as follows: ‘‘ The 
truth is, and matron or maid may 
doubt it if she will, that a marriage is 
becoming every day a greater rarity a- 
mong us. At first sight, it may ap- 
pear that I am ill entitled to handle 
this topic, and I may incur some dan~ 
ger of having the old adage, about the 
devil reproving sin, thrown in my 
teeth.” I should greatly doubt, whe- 
ther the increase either of i 
or of any thing else, can ever be much 
promoted by the return of such people 
as your correspondent. But what 
business has he ever to mention such 
a word as *‘ teeth?” Has he so soon 
forgotten the joke about the “‘ hippopo- 
tamus, or river horse,” and ‘‘ Mr Scott 
thedentist ?” Did he never hear of the 
elephant, ‘‘ the armed rhinoceros, or 
the Hyrcan tiger? In short, can he 
aver, on the honour of a gentleman, 
that he has one stedfast proper human 
tooth in either of his two jaws? I leave 
it to himself to declare it. 

“ But,” he continues, “‘ my fair 
readers must remember, that Old In- 
dians have better excuses than most 
—_ bachelors. In their _— 

y have scarcely any opportunity 0 

ing in love, as ia their old age 
they have other things to think of.” 
To this we answer, that their want of 
opportunity in. youth is their own 
fault. Is it not their love of ‘ lucre 
vile” which prompts them to sacrifice 
all affection, and push their fortunes 
beyond seas, to the manifest detriment 
ote eopeiation mal Sr ng coun- 
n regard to his last proposi- 
tion, I deny the fact. Whether they 
have other things to think of than 
love, I know not, and care not to 
know ; but of this I am certain, that 
it is the very first object of their am- 
bition, on their return home, to pro- 
cure young and handsome wives, whose 
peace of mind they do not hesitate to 
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sacrifice to the indulgence of 
vanity—for it is vanity 

prompts them to the issi 
such a deed. If this be denied, 
me ask what other motive was it which 
induced a certain old gentleman, ‘not 
long since, to purchase a new carriage 
from Crichton, and which rolled about 
the streets for a whole winter with the 
‘* poor lad,” as aunt Deborah called 
him, (Heaven preserve me from such 
a lad) shivering by himself in a cor- 
ner, till it was proverbially known 
under the name of the “ Girl-trap ?” 

But I have neither time or patience 
to follow your correspondent through 
every maze of error in which he is 
bewildered. Nor in truth do either 
myself or my sister altogether com- 
prehend the manner in which he en- 
deavours to illustrate certain ‘‘ modes, 
signs, shows, and forms” of courtship, 
by what he emphatically denominates 
** a snuffing, and worrying, and wag 
ging of the tail.” 

Besides, mamma promised to take 
me to a liter to-day, in Mr 
Millar’s back shop ; and I expect her 
return from the Persian Theorems in 
half an hour, so that I shall have just 
time to put on my spencer and bon- 
net, and to run up stairs to look at 
myself for a moment in the large glass 
which is kept in Tom’s room. We 
have also to:call at Mrs A.’s, to ask 
leave to take Mr C., and young T., 
and perhaps Captain M., with us to 
her rout on Monday, for it’s so awk- 
ward entering a crowded room en- 
tirely by one’s self, I mean merely with 
four sisters and one brother—and then 
people are sure immediately to find 
out that he is only your brother. 

I shall avail myself of the very first 
opportunity which occurs of address- 
ing you again on the same or a similar 
subject ; and I sincerely trust that you 
will excuse the hurry I have been in, 
and insert this in the very next Num- 
ber of your Magazine, with all its im- 
perfections, (I mean the imperfections 
of this communication.) Mr Editor, 
thine, ALPINA. 

January 18%8. 


P. S. Should aunt Deborah find 
out that I have written this, and 
should she call at Mr Blackwood’s to 
see the manuscript, do say that you 
have long since consigned it to the 
flames. ‘‘ One word respecting a- 








LETTER ON THE SCENERY OF THE 
NORTH OF ITALY. 


Florence, Dec. 1, 1817. 


MR EDITOR, 
A Frew cursory observations on the 
scenery and manners of some of the 
most celebrated districts of Italy, will 
not, it is hoped, prove altogether un- 
acceptable to your readers. The fea- 
tures of that country have an interest 
which belongs to hardly any other re- 
ligion ; and the innumerable associa- 
tions with which it is blended, in 
every cultivated mind, add immeasur- 
ably to the delight which it awakens. 
Most of = scen peers Ym 
again and again 3 , in 
particular, in Eustace’s beautiful Tour, 
the principal cities and monuments 
which it presents are almost 
as familiar to the a Se his 
| we oth or ananememn Ne 
als were themselves before their — 
But it is principally the antiquities 
and monuments of art in I which 
his attention ; and it is im- 
possible to conceal, that he has fre- 
quently dwelt less on the characteristic 
feature of its natural scenery than 
their real beauty deserved. Many 
ns, after ing his enthusiastic 
iption, will be disappointed with 
the general appearance of Rome or 
Florence ; but there is none who vi- 
sits the passes of the Simplon, or the 
lake of Como, or the bay of Naples, 
who will not regret that he has not 
turned the powers of his mind more 
to the delineation of the beautiful and 
sublime in natural scenery. 
Among the parts of Italy which are 
the most cursorily passed over in his 
work, the Jtalian lakes are particularly 
remarkable. He has devoted only a 
few pages to them, and his visit ap- 
to have been of the most hurried 
iption. Nevertheless they are, 
in point of natural beauty, perhaps 
the most remarkable combination 
which exists in Europe ; and as they 
are generally one of the first objects 
which attract a traveller upon his 


entry into Italy, a more minute ac- 
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count of them may be not i 

given. {stunt 
‘ The scenery of Switzerland ig of 4 
dark and gloomy description.’ Inthg 
higher Alps, which lie between thg 
canton of Berne and the plains “of 
Lombardy, the great elevation of the 
mountains, the vicinity of per, 
snow, the tempests which 

occur, and the devastations of 
lanches, have imprinted a stern and 
dismal aspect on the scenery. As the 
traveller ascends any of those paths; 
which lead from the canton of Berne 
over the ridge of the central. Alps’ té 
the Italian bailiwicks, he gradually 
approaches the region of eternal deso-. 
lation. The beech and the oak sug 
cessively give place to the larch and 
the fir, and these in their turn di 
pear, or exhibit only the stunted formg 
and blasted summits which are ‘pros 
duced by the rigour and severity of 
the climate. Towards the summit of 
the pass, even these marks of 

tion disappear, and huge blocks of 
granite, interspersed with snow, of 
surrounding black and dismal lakes, 
form the only features of the 

To the eye which has been habitu. 

ated for a few days only to these'stern 
and gloomy objects, there is no scené 
so delightful as that which is. exhibits 
ed by the vallies and the lakes: which 
lie on the southern side of the 

The riches of nature, and the deli 

of a southern climate, are there 

forth with a profusion which is 

to be met with in any other part’ of 
Europe. The. vallies are narrow and 
precipitous, bounded on either side by 
the most stupendous cliffs, and winds 
ing im such a manner as to exhibit, ii 
the most striking point of view,':thé 
unrivalled glories of the scene. But 
though the vallies are narrower, and the 
rocks are higher on the southern than 
the northern side of the Alps, yet'thé 
character of the scene is widely differs 
ent in these two situations: The 
larch and the fir form the mene 
wood in the higher vallies to the nort 
of the St Gothard ; but the birch; the 
chesnut, and the oak, clothe the sun¢ 
ny cliffs which look to the Italian sum 
Every crevice, and every projecting 
point on which vegetation pee fe: 
is covered with brushwood ; ine 
stead of the gray masses. of » granite 
which appear on the northern: side 
the cliffs of the southern vallies 

to have caught the warm glow 
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tints of the Italian sky. Nor 
me change less apparent in the 


heat of a summer sun, which acquires 
amazing powers in these narrow val- 
lies, the —_ roe ot ah oh 
ight to the snowy peaks w 
te had so lately dicstended, whose gla- 
ciers are softened by the distance at 
which they are seen, and seem to par- 
take in the warm glow by which the 
atmosphere is illuminated. 

There is another feature by which 
these vallies are distinguished, which 
do not occur in the Swiss territories. 
Switzerland is a country of peasants: 
the traces of feudal power have been 
long obliterated in its free and happy 
valliesy But on the Italian side of the 
Alps, the remnants of baronial power 
are still to be seen. Magnificent cas- 
tles of vast dimensions, and placed on 
the most prominent situations, remind 
the trav that he is approaching 
the region of feudal influence ; while 
the crouching look and abject manner 
of the peasantry, tells but too plainly 
the sway which these feudal proprie- 
tors have exercised over their vassals. 
But whatever may be the influence of 
aristocratic power upon the habits or 
condition of the le, the remains 
of former wer? which it has 
left, add amazingly. to the beauty and 
sublimity of ‘the scenery. The —— 
towers and massy walls of these - 
ic castles, on what seem inac- 
cessible cliffs, and ing over the 
villages which have grown up beneath 
their feet, give an air of antiquity and 
solemnity to the scene, which nothing 
else is capable of producing ; for the 
works of Nature, long as they have 
Fe # still cov — or 
ure‘ of met . It is in the 
works of} an alone that the symp- 
toms of age or of decay @ . 

The Italian lakes-partake, im some 
measure, in the general features which 
have been mentioned as belonging to 
the vallies on the southern side of the 
Alps ; but they are distinguished also 
by some circumstances which are pe- 
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culiar to themselves. . Their banks are 
almost every where. formed of steep 
mountains, which sink at once “int 
the lake without any meadows or level 
groun id ‘on the waterside. ¥ ? 


é. 


with luxuriant woods, except in those 
places where the steepness of the pre+ 
cipices precludes the growth of vege» 
tation. The continved ap ce: of 
front and precipice which - exhi- 
bit, would lead to the belief that the 
banks of the lake are uninhabited, 
were it not for the multitude of vil- 
lages with which they are every where 
interspersed. These are 80 
numerous and extensivé, that it may 
be doubted whether the population 
any where in Europe is denser than 
on the shores of the Italian lakes. No 
spectacle in nature can be more beau- 
tiful than the aspect of these Yom 
all built of stone, and white-washi 

in the neatest manner, with a simple 
spire rising in the centre of each, to 
mark the number anid devotion of the 
inhabitants, surrounded by luxuriant 
forests, and rising one above another 
to the highest parts of the mountains. 
Frequently the village is concealed 
by the interventions of some rising 
ground, or the height of the adjoining 
woods ; but the church is always visi- 
ble, and conveys the liveliest idea of 
the peace and happiness of the mhabi- 
tants. These churches are uniformly 
white, and their spires are of the sim- 
plest form ; but it is difficult to con- 
vey, to those who have not seen them, 
an idea of the exquisite addition which 
they form to the beauty of the scen- 


"On a nearer approach, the situation 
of these villages, so profusely scattered 
over the mountains which surround 
the Italian lakes, is often interesting in 
the extreme. Placed on the summit 
of projecting rocks, or sheltered in the 
defile of sechuded vallies, they exhibit 
every variety of situation that can be 
imagined ; but wherever situated, they 
add to the interest, or enhance the pic- 
t ue effect of the scene. The woods 
by which they are surrounded, and 
whieh, from a distance, have the ap- 

ce of a continued forest, are in 
reality formed, for the most part, of 
the walnuts and sweet chesnuts, which 
grow on the gardens that belong to the 
peasantry, and conceal beneath their 
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corn fields, and orch- 
ards. cottager has his little do- 
main, which is cultivated by his own 
family ; a single chesnut, and a few 
mulberry trees, with a small vineyard, 
constitutes often the whole of their 
humble property. On this little spot, 
however, they wherewithal both 
to satisfy their wants and to occupy 
their industry ; the children take care 
of the mulberries and the silk worms, 
which are here uced in great a- 
bundance; the husband dresses the 
vineyard, or works in the garden, as 
the season may require. On an in- 
credibly small piece of ground, a nu- 
merous family live, in what appears 
Carte a Soanose 
can maintain ves during 
the year, and pay their rent at its ter- 
mination, their desires never go beyond 
the space of their own employment. 
In this simple and unambitious style 
of life, it may easily be conceived what 


the general of the peasantry 
must be. Gememipeqrehing, they are 
a simple, kind- » honest people, 


to the last degree for the small- 
est share of kindness, and always will- 
ing to share with a stranger the pro- 
duce of their little domains. The 
crimes of murder and robbery are al- 
most unknown, at least among the 
peasantry themselves, although, on the 
great roads in their vicinity, bandit- 
ties are sometimes to be found. But 
if a stranger lives in the country, and 

confidence in the people, he 
will find himself as secure, and more 
respected than in most other parts of 
the world. 

There is one delightful circumstance 
which occurs in spring in the vicinity 
of these lakes, to which a northern tra- 
veller is but little accustomed. Dur- 
ing the months of April and May, the 
woods are filled with nightingales, and 
thousands “s these little choristers 

forth their strains ev ight, 
vith a richness and melody of which 
it is impossible to form a conception. 
In England we are accustomed fre- 
tly to hear the nightingale, and 

is song has been celebrated in 
from the earliest periods of our history. 
But it is generally a single song to 
which we listen, or at most a few only, 
which unite to enliven the stillness of 
the — But on the banks of the 
lake of Como, thousands of nightin- 
= are to be found in every wood ; 
ey rest in every tree—they pour 
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forth their melody on the roof of every 
Wherever you walk during 
the delightful nights of April or May 
you hear the unceasing strains of these 
Soin ade. swelling on the even. 
ing , or dying away, as 
from the woods or thickets cheliie, 
dwell. — - — and 
ous swelling is heav 
resembles more the cubation a 
of the Eolian harp, than an thing 
produced by mortal organs. To those 
who have seen the lake of Como, with 
such accompaniments, during the se. 
renity of a summer evening, and with 
the surrounding headlands and moun. 
tains reflected on its placid 
there are few scenes in nature, and 
few moments in life, which can be 
the source of such delightful recolle. 
tion. 

The forms of the mountains which 
surround the Italian lakes are some. 
what similar to those that are to be 
a with -4 the ae of Scot. 

, or at the Lake of Killarney ; but 
the great superiority which they pos. 
sess over any thing in this country, 
consists in the gay and smiling 
which nature there exhibits. The fae 
only of the Highland hills is clothed 
with wood ; huge and shapeless swells 
of heath form the upper parts of the 
mountains; and the summits parteke 
of the gloomy character which the 
tint of brown or purple throws over 
the scene. But the mountains which 
surround the Italian lakes are clothed 
to the summit with life and animation. 
The woods ascend to the highenaass 
and clothe the most savage cliffs ins 
robe of verdure ; white and sunny vil 
lages rise one above another, in endles 
succession, to the upper — of the 
mountains ; and innumerable churehes, 
on every projecting point, mark the 
sway of religion, even in the most1e 
mote and inaccessible situations. The 
English lakes are often cold and cheer 
less, from the reflection of a dark or 
lowering sky ; but the Italian lakesare 

fectly blue, and partake of the bril- 
iant colours with which the firmament 


try is filled. In the morning in partict- 


lar, when the level sun glitters om the 
innumerable white villages which su 
round the Lago Maggiore, the reflec 
tion of the cottages, and steeples, and 
woods, in the blue and glassy surface 
of the lake, seems to realize the d 


scription of the poet, even with fine 
objects than he was describing. 
7 
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grandeur of The i 

is decided] a inferior to Lago 
Lugano, w is, per upon the 
whole, the most be petifel lake in Eu- 
rope. The mountains which surround 
this lake are not only very lofty, from 
4000 to 5000 feet high, but broken in- 
to a thousand fantastic forms, and split 
with chasms of the most terrific de- 
scription. On one of the loftiest of 
these pinnacles, immediately above the 
centre of the lake, is p. the castle 
of St Salvador ; and the precipice, from 
its turrets to the surface of the water, 
is certainly not less than 2000 feet. 
Nevertheless this stupendous cliff is 
clothed, in every crevice where the 
birch can fix its root, with luxuriant 
woods; and so completely does this 
soft covering change the character of 
the scene, that even this dreadful pre- 
cipice is rather a beautiful than a ter- 
ific object. The great characteristic 
and principle beauty of the Lago Lu- 
gano arises from its infinite variety, 
occasioned by the numbers of moun- 
tains which project into its centre, and 
by presenting an infinite variety of 
hi ds, promontories, and bays, 
give it rather the appearance of a great 
number of small lakes connected to- 
gether, than of one extensive sheet of 
water. Nor can imagination itself con- 
ceive any thing equal to the endless 
variety of pw La which is presented 
by following the deeply indented shores 
of this lake, or the varied effect of 
the numberless villages and churches 
which present themselves at every 
turn, to relieve and animate the scene. 

Foreigners, from every part of Eu- 
rope, are accustomed to speak of the 
Boromean Islands with a degree of en- 
thusiasm, which raises the expectation 
to too high a pitch, and of course is 
apt to uce disappointment, They 
are laid out in the Italian style of gar- 
dening, with stiff alleys, marble foun- 
tains, statues, terraces, and other works 
of art. But this style, however curi- 
ous Or meritorious in itself, and as a 
en the skill or dexterity of 

OL. . 
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the gardener, is universally allowed to 
be ill adapted to the scenery of real 
nature, and is more particularly out of 
place in the Italian lakes, where the 
vast and broken ridge of the Alps forms 
the magnificent distance, and gives the 
prevailing character to the scene. 

The Isola Madre is the most pleas« 
ing of these celebrated islands, bei 
covered with wood in the interior, an 
adorned round the shores with a pro- 
fusion of the most beautiful flowering 
shrubs. It is difficult to imagine a 
more splendid prospect than the view 
from this island, looking towards the 
ridge of the Simplon. Numerous white 
villages, placed at intervals along the 
shore, enliven the luxuriant 
woods which descend to the lake ; and 
in the farther distance, the broken and 
serrated ridge of the Alps, clustering 
round the snowy peaks of 3 Monte Rosa, 
combines the deur of Alpine with 
the softness of Ttalian scenery. The 
buildings, which are so beautifully 
di along the shore, partake of 
the «iegance of the scene; they are 
distinguished, for the most part, by 
the taste which seems to be the native 
growth of the soil of Italy ; and the 
lake itself resembles a vast mirror, in 
which the splendid scenery which sur- 
rounds it is reflected, with more even 
than its original beauty. 

The lake of Como, as is well known, 
was the favourite residence of Pliny ; 
and a villa on its shore bears the name 
of the Villa Pliniana ; but whether it 
is built on the scite of the Roman phi- 
losopher’s dwelling, has not beer ascer- 

ined. The immediate vicinity, how- 
ever, of the intermitting spring, which 
he has so well described, makes it pro- 
bable that the ancient villa was at no 
great distance from the modern one 
which bears its name. Eustace has 
dwelt, with his usual eloquence, on 
the interest which this circumstance 
gives to this beautiful lake. 

Towards its upper end, the lake 
of Como assumes a different 
from that by which it is distinguish- 
ed at its lower extremity. The hills 
in the vicinity of Como, and as far 
to the north as Menagio, are soft 
in their forms, and being clothed to 
their summits with vineyards and 
woods, they present rather a beautiful 
than a sublime spectacle. But towards 
the upper end the scene assumes a 
more savage character. The chesnut 
woods and orange > ie no longer ap- 
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‘3 the oak amd the fit cover the’ 
es “ts nae val which hang 
over | e; and thé snowy peaks 
of the’ Bernliardin ‘and Motint Splu- 
get tise in gloomy magnificence at the’ 
extremity of the scene. On approdch- 
ing Chiavenna, the broad ‘expanse’ of 
water dwindles into a narrow stream ; 
thé banks on either side apprdach so 


niedit, 48 to give the séeiftty the appeat- 


anicé. Of 4 motintain valley ; ahd the 
Alps ‘Which close it in’ ate elothed 
with forests of fir; or present vast anil 
siVage pretipiees of rock: Fromm this 
point t 


éré Is afi easy piissage over the 
pe ay to the Rheinthal, and the 
i ig cotrtry of the Grisots; 
and the Val de Misor, through which 
the réad Teadls, is oné of the most beau- 
tifal Ot the southern side of the Alps, 


and icularly remarkable for the 
agnificent castles with which its pro- 
jecting points are adorned. 


The tour which is usually followed 
in the Italian lakes, is to visit first the 
Lago Maggiore, and then drivé to Co- 
mo, and ascend to the Villa Pliniana, 
or to Menagio, and return to Como or 
Lecco. By following this course, how- 
ever, the Lago Lugano is wholly omit- 
ted, which is perhaps the most pictur- 
esque of all the three, The better 
plan is to ascend from Bavino, on the 
Lago Maggiore, to the upper end of 
that lake ; and after exploring its va- 
riéd beauties, land at Luvino, and cross 
from thence to Ponte Tresa, and there 
embark fot Lugano, from whence you 
reach Potlezza by water, through tlie 
most magnificent part of the Lago Lu- 
gano; from thence cross to Menayio, 
én the lake of Como, whence, as from 
a central point, the traveller may as- 
¢end td Chiavenna, or descend to Lec- 
co or Como, as his time or inclination 


may eee a 

It is one most interesting character- 
istic of the people who dwell on these 
beautiful lakes, that they seem to be 
impressed with a genuine and unaf- 
feeted piety. The vast number of 
churches placed in every village, and 
crowning every eminence, is a proof 
of iow much has been done for the 
service of religion, But it is a more 
interesting spectacle to behold the de- 
votion with which the ordinances of 
religion are observed in all these places 
of worship. Numerous as the churches 
are, they seem to be hardly able to 
contain the numbers who frequent 
them ; and it is no unusual spectacle 
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Cre 
to behold crowds of both sixes Riles]. 


ing on the turf in’ the chuvehiyatd’ én 


‘ Sunday forenoon, who.could nit oA 


room ins the een ak | 
is: something sin easing j 
such Neathontion of be e devo a 
Whatever may be thie gverty 
points of faith, which separate Chitisa’ 
tiatis from each other, the appeat: 
of sin¢eré piety, more especially in the’ 
poorer classes, if an object of interést; 
and -fittéd to produce respect. bes 
are too apt to imagine in England, 
real aeedelon js little felt in Cath 
states ; but whoever has travelled iy 
the Alps, or dwelt on the Italian 
Lakes, must be convinced that this 
belief is without foundation. ‘The 
poor people who attend these churches; 
are in general neafly, and even ele. 
gantly, dressed; and the Sctipture 
pieces which are placed above the al- 
tar, rude as they may be, are dis. 
tinguished by a beauty of expression, 
and a grace of design, which proves in 
the most striking way how univergal- 
ri a taste i é fine arts is ae 
hout the peasantry of Ttaly. 
While gliding along the placid Fir 
of these lakes, the traveller beholds 
with delight the crowds of well-dress- 
éd pedple who descend from the 
churches that are placed along their 
shores; and it is sometimes a most 
mteresting incident, amidst the as 
semblage of forests and _precipices 
which the scenery presents, to see the 
white drésses of the peasantry winds 
ing down the almost perpendicular 
face of the mountains, or emergi 
from the luxuriant forests with w 
their sides are clothed. 

The climate in these lakes is de 
lightful. The vicinity of the moun 
tain indeed attracts frequent rains, 
which has rendered Como proverbial 
in Lombardy for the wetness of its 
climate ; but when the shower is over, 
the sky reassumes its delicious blue, 
and the sun shines with renovated 
splendour on the green woods and 
orange = which adorn the motmn- 
tain sides. Perhaps the rem 
and beautiful greenness of the foliage, 
which characterises the goog’ | of all 
these lakes, is owing to the frequent 
showers which the height of the sur 
rounding mountains occasions ; 
s0, We owe to them one of the most 
sin and characteristic beauties by 
which they are distinguished. om 
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pescRIRTION OF THE NEW MINERAL, 
CALLED PARGASITE. 


Atrnoven this new and interesting 
mineral has been diseovered some time 
ago, yet, 80 far as we know, there has 
peen no account of it published in 
this country. ‘The specimens we have 

were sent to Thomas Allan, Esq. 
byMrTullin of Abo, last summer; byt 
it is.only nie. these ie days that 
the mineralogical descrip it ar- 
rived, from which we have extracted 
and.translated the most prominent angl 
interesting facts. This memoir, enti- 
tled T'entamen Mineralogico-Chemicum 
de Pargasite, is written by M.M. P. 
A. Bonsdorff and C. F. Lindevall, and 
was published at Abo in Finland, to- 
wards the end.of the year 1816. 

The new mineral was found at the 
village of Ersby, in the insular parish 
of Pargas, near Abo. It occurs in 
calcareous and. is often accompa- 
nied with .mjea, crystallized in hex- 
angular prisms. eo 

The colour is generally green, but 


is sometimes greyish green, leek green, 
or dark green 


When the crystals are found in a 
solitary state, they have the form of an 
octohedron, with a rhomboidal base, 
the angles of the rhomboidal base be- 


‘ing 110° and 70°, It, is said, however, 
tooceur also in regular octyhedrons, 


without any truncations, and also 
with truncations on the apex, and on 
the margins of the acute angles. It 


likewise occurs, but rarely, under the 


rm of the Octuedre Segminiforme of 
Hauy. In the truncated varieties of 


_the regular octohedron, the truncating 


lanes are sometimes as large as the 
eral plane, so as to make the crystal 
resemble a six-sided prism. 

We-haye no doubt, however, that 
the ingenious authors of the memoir 
are mistaken in considering some of 
the octohedral forms which they haye 
mentioned as the perfect or regular 
octohedron ; for it appears from the ex- 
periments of Dr Brewster, who has 
examined the optical structure of par- 
roperty of 

ble refraction, and of producing 
the systems of coloured rings, by po- 
larised light, properties which are ne- 
ver found in crystals whose primitive 
form is the cube, the octo- 


hedron, or the rhomboidal dedeca- 


hedron, 
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The, size of the crystals is very 
various. In some, the distance be- 


tween the summitof the twe pyra- 


aids is about one inch and. a quarter, 
sh ee maf 


| eee . ' 
The fracture of pargasite is equable, 

lamellar, and it hag. three cleavages, 

gne of, which is 


while the remajning tw 

each other at nugles af 

to the narrower, atergl 

rection of these cleavages may be dis- 
tinctly seen, by holding some of. 
smaller crystals opposite to the light. 
These lines may however be the pa 
of oppositely crystallized veins, and not 
the indication of real cleavages. 

Some of the smaller crystals are 
wholly transparent, but the larger ones 
are translucent only at the edges, 
though they may be reduced to trans- 
parent lamine. 

' Pargasite. is harder than fluor spar, 
but less hard than quartz. It scratch- 
es glass, but yields tothe file, and does 
not, give sparks with steel. 

Tt bas an argillaceous odour, indi- 
cating the presence of alumine as one 
of its ingredients: ee 

It. does not obey the magnet, and 
exhibits no phosphorescent light whén 
rubbed upon steel in the “dark,” dr 
when its dust is thrown upon ‘a ‘hbt 
iron. 

The specific gravity of the blackish 
green crystals, at the temperaturé of 
15° of Celcius’s thermométer, was 3.11. 

The colour of p: ite’ does. not 
seem to be permanent in’ atmc yin 
air. It sometimes. grows whiter, and 
sometimes i a, yellowish hue. 

pefore the blow-pipe, it melts with 
difficulty into a globule, and’ is con- 
verted into a vesicular mass of a peatly 
white colour. — 

The following is the result of its 
chemical analysis : 


Silex, + = - - 4%01 
Magnesia - - ~ 18,27 
Lime, aliootlieya ngoutw gat aa 4.28 
Alumine, - «=« = ° 1%%8 
Oxide ofiron, - - -* 3,52 
Oxide of manganese, = - 1.02 


Oxide of a metal not investigated, '9.33 





Fluoric acid and water, "= " ‘$50 
Loss, - 5. 2 | ot S69 
100,00 
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MEDICAL REPORT OF EDINBURGH. 


In our former Reports it was stated, 
that contagious fever, commonly de- 
oe Typhus, from which Edin- 
burgh been in general 
ably exempted, had, during the last 
fou prevailed to an unusual degree. 
t was also stated, that it was probable 
that during the winter this fever would 
increase. We are sorry to say that this 
conjecture has been well founded, and 
that the fever has, during the last 
three months, spread extensively, nu- 
merous instances of it having 


remark- 


in the families of the poor in 


every of the Old Town, and se 
in different parts of the New Town, 


inhabited by this class. The 
view of the cases of fever tha: 
occurred in the New Town 
sary, with the practice of w: 
Reporter has opportunity of 
acquainted, will, in some degree, i 
lustrate the extent to which this 
taken place. The table exhibits the 


number of fevers which 
themselves, compared with the whole 
treated at that Institution since ag 


March 1816, 


HI 


a 


rel 


rtion of 


Propo 
Number of Cases of Fever Whole Cases. Fevers. 


In Quarter ending June 1, 
September 1, 


December 1, 
March 1, 
June 4 


September 1, 
December 1, 




















And during the last two months 


In the Royal Infirmary, also, the 
number of ane ae — fever 
appears to have un y great 
during the last year. The remarkable 
increase in the number of fevers re- 
ceived into the Clinical wards, during 
the summer course, was frequently 
noticed by the Clinical Professor in his 
lectures ; during the autumn, the or- 
dinary fever wards were not sufficient 
to contain the fever patients ; and, in 
the beginning of November, the 


found it necessary to o 
additional wards for their benaselen. 
We know that this has been of es- 
sential use in affording relief to the 
poor; but, notwithstanding the in- 
creased accommodation which these 
wards have afforded, and every exer- 
tion on the part of the physicians of the 
I to receive the patients who 

themselves, it has been found 

ible to procure admission into the 
hospital for a considerable number of 
those for whom applications have been 
made. In the In itself too, the 
fever has spread ; and, within the last 
three months, we are informed, several 
of the nurses, two of theclerks, and some 
of the patients admitted for other com- 
plaints, have been seized with it. We 
observe, from a statement published in 
the Edin Magazine and Literary 
Miscellany for November 1817, that 


the number of cases of fever, treat- 
ed at the Infirmary during the first 10 


1816.— 26 in 1098 = 1 in 42.5, 
1816.— 22 in 1416 = 1 in 64,%, 
1816.— 28 in 1730 = 1 in 6133 
1817.— 49 in 1595 = 1 in $227 
1817. 74 in 1530 = 1 in 2038 
1817.— 77 in 1890 = 1 in 24§; 
1917.—173 in 2091 = 1 in 12) 
306 in 1724 = lin 5% 


months of last year, have been 347; 
and there is reason to believe that the 
number admitted during November 
and December, was greater than in the 
preceding month, when it was 54. 

It cannot be ascertained what the 
numbers have been in former years, 
but the deaths from fever in this in. 
stitution are stated, in the publication 
to which we have referred, to have 
been, in the years 1815 and 1816, 
12 in each year; and in the first 
ten months of last year, before the in- 
crease of the wards, they were already 
21, nearly double those of the former 
years, though the fever has been con- 
sidered as mild in its nature. It 
has also been reported on good an- 
thority, that the usual average of fever 
patients in the coreg is from 30 
to 40; but, during the last two 
months, that the number in the house 
has considerably exceeded 100. From 
these circumstances it would appear, 
that the number of fevers treated in 
the Infirmary during the last year, 
and, in ticular, during the latter 
months, io been considerably greater 
than usual ; and, from every informa- 
tion we have been able to procure, we 
are satisfied that it has been much 
greater than has occurred for many 
years, and led to believe, that it has 
not been exceeded, if equalled, at any 
—_ since the establishment of the 
ospital. 
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The tion which the division 
of the Old from the New Town pro- 
duces'in the residences of the poor 
‘from the rich in Edinburgh, in some 
degree protects the latter, more than in 
most towns, from the danger of 
contagion from fever which may exist 
among the poor. But even among 
the rich this disease has been caught 
in many instances, several of which 
have fallen under the Reporter's ob- 
servation ; and the considerable num- 
ber of deaths that has ensued from it, 
in this class, has not failed to excite 
much interest and anxiety. It is often 
difficult, if not impossible, to trace in 
these cases the source of the conta- 
gion; but to those who are in the 
habit of visiting among the poor, and 
of observing the degree of intercourse 
which, in various unsuspected ways, 
may take place between them and 
the rich, it will not appear surprising 
that the contagion is sometimes com- 
municated. 

The circumstances we have stated, 
appear to us to prove that there has 
for some time existed an unusual de- 
gree of fever in Edinburgh, and to an 
extent which cannot fail to excite the 
interest of the community. We know, 
however, that this has been doubted 
on various unds. We are aware, 
that when the true state of the matter 
is inquired into, the arguments against 
this conclusion must appear unsatis- 
factory, —yet as these, when advanced 
by persons who may be considered of 
good authority, may produce an im- 
pression, and may impede (and we are 
sorry to be obliged to believe that they 
have already had that effect,) the at- 
tempt to diminish the evil which exists, 
we think it right to take some notice 
of them. 

It has been said, that the number of 
cases of fever reported by the Dispensa- 
ries, or the increased number of those in 
the Infirmary, cannot be considered as 
evidence of an unusual prevalence of 
fever in Edinburgh ; for these may be 
explained by the increased exertions of 
the Dispensaries, in searching out cases 
of fever, and by the endeavours of these 


~ Institutions, and of the Society for the 


Relief of the Destitute Siek, in remov- 
ing those which they find into the In- 
fi » many of whom wouldotherwise 
never have thought of seeking admis- 
sion into that institution. In so far as 
this may be applied to the action of the 
New Town Dispensary, we know this 
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supposition to be erroneous. Since the 
commencement of that Institution, in 
September 18145, its medical officers 
have ae rie constant habit of 
visiting the si in ev t of 
the town, ssieeues if anemn existed, 
there can be no doubt that they would 
have fallen under their observation, 
equally as during the last year. Yet 
the number of fevers. which occurred 
during last year (511), amounted to 
considerably more than four times the 
number which occurred in the preced- 
ing year ; or, to state a fact still more 
striking, the number during last De- 
cember (160), exceeded greatly the 
number in that yeur, which was on- 
ly 119. With regard to the Infir- 
mary being filled by the exertions of 
the Dispensaries, and of the Society 
for the Relief of the Destitute Sick, we 
can say that the medical officers of the 
New Town Dispensary have been al- 
ways as anxious as lately, as we be- 
lieve all medical men, aware of the 
evils which must result from permit- 
ting patients affected with contagious 
fever to remain at their own houses, 
must in every case be, to send those 
affected with fever into the Infirmary ; 
and in fact we know, that previously 
to November, to which period only we 
possess accurate documents with re- 
gard to the Infirmary, when the num- 
ber of fever patients in that institu- 
tion had been 347, only 65 had been 
sent by the Dispensary, many of whom, 
it may be fairly supposed, would have 
gone thither without the interference 
of that institution. Still less can the 
meritorious exertions of the Society for 
the Relief of the Destitute Sick be 
considered as a principal cause of the 
unusual number of cases of fever in the 
Infirmary during the last year. For 
that Society (the members of which, we 
can with confidence affirm, have more 
knowledge of the state of the poor in 
this city than any other class of per- 
sons,) has existed for thirty years, and 
has inquired into the state of all poor 
persons who have applied for its assist« 
ance; and it has all along been a 
general practice of the visitors, to re- 
commend such as were confined to 
bed, and not provided with medical 
assistance, either direetly to the Hos- 
pital, or to certain medical gentlemen 
connected with the society itself, who 
have uniformly sent all’ fever patients, 
when they could, to the Infirmary. It 
is true, that this Society has lately made 
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some ailditional regulations, with the 
view of inducing poor people to go in- 
to the Infirmary when ill of fever, but 
these regulations were only adopted 
about three weeks before the expiration 
of the ten months to which we have 
alluded, when the Infirmary was al- 
ready crowded with fever patients ; and 
they were made, not for the 
of searching out fevers, but 
the Society were convinced, both from 
the know edge of their own visitors, 
and from the esentations which 
had been made to them, that fever was 
unusually prevalent, and that it was 
most desirable that some means should 
be devised for the purpose of checking 
* jts progress. 
Tt has also been said, that it was im- 
and unnecessary to draw the 
attention of the public to the state of 
the fever in Edinburgh, on account of 
the alarm it must excite; and that in 
former periods fever has frequently 
been as prevalent as now, and has pass- 
ed over without any evil consequences, 
and without the distress which accom- 
panied it being known, except to the 
medical attendants, or those whose be- 
nevolence may have led them to visit 
the habitations of ape ey 
Unfortunately no official documents 
farther back than those to which we 
have alluded, have been preserved at 
the medical charities of Edinburgh, 
from which it is possible to judge of 
the comparative prevalence of the fever 
at present and at former periods. In 
an extract from the minutes of a meet- 
ing of the managers of the Public 
Dispensary, published in November, 
in which our reports were noticed as 
having tended to produce a consider- 
able alarm with regard to the preva- 
lence of fever, it has been stated, that 
from an he bt rea by the 
Royal College of Physicians, in conse- 
quence of a letter from the Lord Pro- 
vost, it appeared, that in reality con- 
tagious fever was at that time much less 
rg ae in Edinburgh than it had 
at many former periods. Though 
this minute proceeded from a y; 
of which several of the Fellows of 
that College are members, and has 
hitherto remained uncontradicted, we 
have reason to know, that in the answer 
to the Lord Provost, it was stated, 
not that fever was much less prevalent, 
but that it was not more prevalent than 
it had been at former periods. We are 
not aware of what the grounds are on 
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which the opinion was founded): 
have we been able to learn, froaan 
inquiries we have made, to what 
the College alluded, at which 
prevailed in Edinburgh to the 
does at present ; and we know, thatthe 
Lord Provost, at the same time, had), 
tained from other quarters, informatign 
much more precise and then 
any contained in the report of the Gq. 
lege, with regard to the existence gy 
inerease of fever in Edinburgh. ;», 
The increase of the population, par. 
ticularly in the number. of the lowe 
class of Irish, and the great degree of 
distress among the poor, which has 
been produced by the pressure of the 
times, render it probable that-a 
tagious fever, introduced into :Rdip. 
burgh, should prevail now more ¢. 
tensively than at former times,,\ Bat 
whether fever has been more seyee 
or more prevalent at former «pe. 
riods is of little consequence, and 
cannot affect the question, iw 
when it is known to exist, at least to an 
unusual extent, it is not right: forthe 
public of Edinburgh to adopt the same 
means for the relief of the » and 
the protection of the rich, whieh have 
been adopted, and been found highly be. 
neficial in other pasts of the kingdom? 
What the great evils may be,.which 
can arise from it being known to 
the public that a fever exists im the 
town, it is impossible for us to» eon. 
jecture. We know that it has:been 
said, at this time, when the alarmijof 
Sever has extended over the whaleem- 
pire, that artful men, both unconnected 
with, and belonging to, the professian, 
are taking advantage of it, to prométe 
their own private interest. But thisas- 
persion, appears to us tobe illiberalyw- 
founded, and absurd. Circumstanees 
may be imagined, in which men might 
conceive that their more immediatei- 
terests might be served, by concealing 
theprevalence of a contagious diseasein 
the place where they reside, but it isdif- 
ficult to imagine any in which theycould 
benefit themselves by exciting an.alam 
where there is no foundation for it 
That it would be cruel and even crimi- 
nal to agitate the public mind by exd 
ing fears when no danger exists, is 
readily admitted ; but "on danger is 
known to exist, and when, if the source 
of it be pointed out, precautions maybe 
taken to prevent its approach, it seems 
—— cruel and criminal in 
who are aware of it, to conceal it= 
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contagious disease, appears to us 
qetiely to be useful then other- 
epee an wideh Soo sxioen ctnees 
the poor, not from the reports whi 
mmaguenetooet’ but from their suffer- 
ing ves, or seeing their neigh- 
pours safer, from the effects of the fe- 
vety-has induced them now to apply 
earlier for assistance, and to the 
measures which may be er the 
checking the contagion much more 
readily than before. The knowledge 
of the prevalence of a contagious fever 
may be an evil in so far as it may ex- 
cite in individuals an anxiety for the 
of themselves, or their families, 
and induce them to seek for visits of 
their medical attendants on slight or 
unnecessary occasions ; but surely the 
concealment of it may be productive 
of more serious mischief, by prevent- 
ing the exertions which might be made 
for checking the extension of fever 
among the poor, and by the risk which 
it would produce of real danger to the 
rich by its being communicated to, and 
ing in, their families, from the 
neglect of the necessary precautions 
against it. 
It has been said, that the om which 
ails has been improper nomi- 
Fated typhus. The caahdieatioe of 
this objection reduces itself merely to 
the determination of the proper mean- 
ing of this term, to which different ac- 
tations may be attached by different 
individuals. To us, however, it ap- 
pears, that it has been correctly -” 
plied in the present case. That the 
fever is contagious, and has evidently 
arisen from exposure to contagion in a 
very large proportion of those who have 
been affected with it, there can be no 
— in the minds of them who have 
opportunity of witnessing its pro- 
gress ; and in its other characters also, 
it corresponds exactly with that which 
is usually denominated Typhus in this 
» and has been described as 
such-by Cullen, by Currie, by Dr 
Hamilton, and by Dr Armstrong. Dr 
Hamilton, than whom no better au- 
thority can be adduced, particularly 
with regard to the diseases of Edin- 
burgh, in his valuable and popular 
work on the Utility of Purgative Me» 
dicines, has the following passage : 

_“ Dr Cullen admits two genera of fever 
only, the interniitting and the eontinued ; 
of the oak t ‘or nervous fever is ~ 4 
frequent, Is indeed so general, as to 
endemial to every country with which we 
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are. acquainted. It is so;common in Bri 
Pacuviehem pease 
of m wi 
it. Symptoms peculiar! ssing 
acboutpatty t, and in nb tad can it 
said to be without danger. =~ ' 
Pte on i yon er ee 
respecting cause fever 
hut physiciane'geum now to tbe agreed in re- 
ferring its origin to contagion.” 


_ A description of typhus fever is sub- 
joined, oe gem by a number of 
cases, which corresponds very, exactl 
with that of the fever which 1 now - 
ists, except that the cases which are 
related appear to have been less severe, 
and of shorter duration than many of 
those which have occurred in the pre- 
sent epidemic. 

But it has been affirmed, that the 
present fever is not typhus, because ty- 
phus is a disease which proves fatal to 
one in ten of those who are affected with 
it. Without inquiring here how far 
this definition of the term typhus may 
be considered as correct or scientific, 
we shall merely say, that it must be 
obvious that we have not applied it 
in this sense to the fever we have 
described. We have stated, that in 
aang this fever has been mild, and 

proved fatal in a very small pro 
tion of those whom it has attacked ; 

ut we are aware, that its character 
may be varied at different periods, and 
according to the situations or consti- 
tutions of the patients; and we have 
had frequent opportunities of being 
confirmed in the opinion t uni- 
versally entertained, that the mild and 
malignant typhus are diseases of the 
same nature, as we have repeatedly seen 
severe cases of the fever arise from the 

contagion of those who had it in a 
mild form, and reversely, mild cases 
from those which were severe, in the 
same manner as the distinct and con 
fluent small pox, the simple scarlet 
fever and the ignant sore throat, 
or the mild and the dangerous measles, 
mutually give rise to each other. If 
any alarm has arisen in the minds of 
the public from the use of the term 
Ty a does it not seem probable that 
it been produced rather by this 
new explanation of its meaning, ema- 
nating, it is said, from high authority, 
than by its employment, accor: to 
its usual acceptation, by those who have 
applied it to the fever which at pre- 
sent prevails ? , 

Since the commencement of winter, 
the cases of fever which have come 
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ander notice :have frequently been 
more severe at the period of our 
peach roy but they have seldom as- 
the character of ant ty- 

us. The disease has been frequent- 

y long in its duration, and re- 

coveries from it have been slow, and 
many patients have suffered one or 
more relapses, often t on by 


even slight exertion, or by what might 


eppear tri irregularities in diet. 
e have frequently had the pleasure 
of observing among the e effi- 
cacy of removing the sick, and clean- 
ing the apartments from which they 
been taken, in checking the pro- 
of the contagion; and among 
e better classes we have had farther 
of what we formerly advanced, 
that if ventilation be kept up, and at- 
tention be paid to prevent unnecessary 
communication between the sick person 
and the rest of the - om » and to the 
ifying of the in apartments 
Sod Vothing, there is little danger of 
the infection spreading in the house. 
In our last rt, we stated that the 
Society for the Relief of the Destitute 
Sick had undertaken to attempt a plan 
for checking the progress of contagion 
among the poor. Since that period 
‘they ‘have put it in execution, and 
have, in many cases, removed those 
ill of fever from their families into the 
I , and have fumigated and 
‘cleaned their rooms, and purified the 
infected bed-clothes which had been 
used by them. We have the satisfac- 
tion to know that these measures have, 
in many gas had = effect of 
venting the progress of contagion 
Fr the firmnilies in which hey Lave 
been employed. In other instances, 
however, these means have not been 
sc successful in stopping the contagion ; 
but even in these they have contri- 
buted materially to the comfort of the 
families in which fever existed. 
There are various circumstances, we 
_know, which must have frequently 
impeded the success of these measures. 
-In many instances the contagion has 
‘established itself before the n 
measures could be employed, and, after 
the houses have been cleaned, has af- 
terwards made its appearance in those 
who had been previously infected ; in 
others, those affected with fever have 
been children who could not be re- 
ceived to the Hospital ; and lately, the 
impossibility of obtaining admission in- 
to the Infirmary, for many of those 
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who required it, has, ina gteat maj. 

sure, put a to the o 

the society. is last difficulty, 9 

ever, it is to be hoped, will be 

» the accommodation which will te 
in Queensberry-barracks;q 

part of which is now fitting up’ for the 

"We must 


ee eer of fever patients. 

confess, that it appears to us 

ing that this society, in the proseey. 
tion of an object of so much i 

to the welfare and safety of the com. 
munity, should not have met with tha 


of patronage and support which 
might have been expected ; and wer. 


gret, that there is but too reason 
to believe, that this has Are de. 
gree arisen from the circumstances of 
some individuals, without op 

of being themselves sufficiently inform. 
ed in the matter, having set their 
nions in opposition to those which had 
been advanced after a careful inquiry 
into the state of fever among the poor, 
and probably misled by their prejus 
dices having been busy in throwing 
discredit on the statements and mo 
tives of those who were induced:to 
bring the subject into notice, ' solely 
with the view of promoting a plan‘for 
diminishing the danger and distress 
which they believed to exist. 

It is with much regret we have'to 
add, that we have learnt that theother 
benevolent and laborious avocations:¢f 
the members of the Society for the 
Relief of the Destitute Sick, renderit 
impossible for them to continue togive 
that attention to the plan for the 
vention of contagious fevers which‘it 
requires, and that, in consequence, they 
will find it necessary to give up the fit. 
ther charge of it. Convinced of the 
great necessity which at present exists 
for such a plan, and of the advantages 
which at ‘all times might be derived 
from it, we trust that others maybe 
found who will take charge of it, and 
that a permanent association for: the 
prevention of contagious fever willbe 
established in Edinburgh. At ‘the 
present time, when fever is so. prt 
valent, it appears to us that great fe 
cilities mi ht be afforded in forming 
and executing such a plan, were it 
connected with the establishment 
Queensberry-house. We must add, 
that on looking back on the rogiet 
which contagious fever has in 
Edinburgh, we cannot avoid believ 
ing, that if active measures had been 
taken to prevent contagion, when.tt 
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first observed to spread, much of 
the misery which has since ensued 
ight have been prevented. 
mM well known, that it is not in 
Edinburgh alone that this fever has 
appeared, for there are accounts of its 
in various other parts of 
in which there is little 
doubt its prevalence has arisen 
from the same cause as in this city. 
In , where unhappily the lower 
orders are in a peculiar degree sub- 
jected to the evils of poverty and 


wretchedness, contagious fever at all 
times prevails in the larger towne 3 but 
during the last year it spread in 
various parts of that country to an 
alarming extent. In London, where, 
as we stated in our last report, cases 
of typhus for a considerable number of 
years have been very rare, it would 
appear from the records of the fever 
institution, that they have been lately 
much more numerous, though the dis- 
ease does not seem to have spread ex- 
tensively in that city. In various 
other large towns in England and 
Scotland, and in several districts of 
the country, contagious fever has ap- 
peared to an unusual degree. We ob- 
serve, that in some of these, as here, 
this has been denied by members of 
the medical profession ; and in London 
one physician has maintained, that no 
such thing as contagious fever ever ex- 
isted, and endeavoured to prove, that 
the doctrine of the contagion of fever 
was invented and promulgated by Pope 
Paul III. for a certain political pur- 
pose. We are disposed, however, to 
doubt the accuracy of this opinion ; 
for in this country, where the doctrines 
and practices of the church of Rome 
have been so thoroughly scrutinized, 
we conceive that this alleged trick of 
Pope Paul must have been found out, 
and that the belief in. the —" 
nature of fever would long ere this have 
been abjured with the other errors of 
Popery. J. W. T. 


having 
the em 2 


ebruary 1st, 1818. 





* An abstract of the burials in Edinburgh 
during the last quarters of the last three 
years, has been lately published in the dif- 
ferent nev » from which it appears, 
that the number in the quarter ending 26th 
ray 2, has a considerably less 

an in the quarter ing 26th Jan 
1817, and does not exceed # that in the pred 


ter ng ing 26th January 1816. 
This of itself by no means affords, as it 
ae at 7 appear to do, an accurate 
ou. II, 
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THE JUMPERS, A NEW SCHOOL OF 
POETRY. 


** Let me see thee caper: ha! higher : 
ha, ha! excellent !” 
Twelfth Night, Act I. Scene III. 


MR EDITOR, 

bf should on ve bad a school of 

umpers” and “ Shakers” in poet- 
ry as wall as in religion ? The “ Jump- 
ers,” as is pretty well known, are a sect 
of methodists, who had their oo 
(according to historians) in Wales, 
about the year 1760. But however 
remarkable this gymnastic system may 
be in the dictionary of religions, I be- 
lieve I am indisputably the first per- 
son who ever thought of combining 
it with the study of poetry. From 
my earliest years I have never felt, 
thought, or acted like any other being 
on earth. Poetry, like religious de- 
votion, took possession of my whole 
faculties ; oak te this pursuit I gave 
up worldly fortune, peace of mind, 
contempo approbation, and every 
degree of what is called common sense. 
Hitherto, that is, until within the last 
month or six weeks, my studies have 
been in all respects unsuccessful ; for 
I have never till now been satisfied 
with my own progress. But as it be- 
gan to appear to me at last, that it was 
the duty of every person of genius to 
form an entirely new school of his 
own, I determined to proceed on prin- 
ciples altogether original and unknown 
in the present age ; not only to differ 
from all my neighbours, but even to 
quarrel with myself. Nature and the 
devil, therefore, I hold to be in effect 
synonimous. He who loves rest, let 
him labour ; and he who is partial to 





means of judging of the healthfulness of the 
city during these periods. It confirms, 
however, the statements which have so fre- 

uently been made of the mildness of the 
} which at present prevails, and shews 
that it has been by no means so fatal as the 
severe epidemic of measles which } anger 
so extensively last winter. At the same 
time, too, it must be considered, that though 
the number of deaths from the fever has 
been smaller, yet the distress arising from it 
must have been much greater than the 
measles. For the measles, a disease of short 
continuance, were almost eating conta 
to the children, whereas the fever has equal- 
ly affected the parents of families, who are 
disabled by it for a long period from exert- 
ing themselves for those who wholly depend 
on them for support. 

4 
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turtle and venison, punch and cham- 

igne, let him adhere invariably to 

read water. On these principles, 
as Tam by nature the most indolent 
of all beings, and could luxuriate in 
absolute. quietism from one year’s end 
to the other, I resolved to become a 
‘“* Jumper.” The method of practice 
I to myself was, to jump 
violently two or three dozen times in 
succession, (accompanying this exer- 
cise with loud and deep intonations of 
voice) then to stop, take out pen, ink, 
and paper, and write down a couplet 
ar stanza. In this way I have already 
finished a tical romance in ten 
books, besides minor pieces without 
number. At first, I practised in my 
own library ; but the neighbours be- 
gan to a of violent and most 
unaccountable noises ; besides, I broke 
several chairs and a table, and bruised 
myself very much by some severe falls, 
I then tried to study in the en 
which is behind the house in which I 
reside. But a y of ladies in a 
neighbouring balcony interrupted my 


progress, at first by sounds of merri- 
ment imperfect and suppressed, but 
soon afterwards with screams of undis- 
guised laughter. 


Some young gentle- 
my also yang a meth time added 
to the party, who joined in with cla 

ping of hands, and cries of “ bravo!” 
Disgusted by these illiterate and sense- 
less observers, (among whom, I an 
sorry to say, was a young lady of de- 
cided beauty, in w pay Be piglet 
seemed to me quite inexcusable) I was 
at last compelled to leave the ‘‘ haunts 
of men” altogether, and betake myself 
to the wild and lonely vale (vulgarly 
called the “‘ Hunter’s Bog”) between 
Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury Craig. 
Here I have continued to presecute 
my studies through this winter with- 
out molestation. I am surprised (by 
the way) at your correspondent Z.’s 
sensibility to the merit of Mr Leigh 
Hunt's versification. To me it seems 
excellent ; and I doubt not you will 
perceive in my double endings and 
other j ities, a great resem- 
blance to “ Rimini.” But remember 
pan dw poten — of i a 

t of my own i 

tem. I therefore Loste give public 
notice, that I am the founder of a new 
Schéol of Poetry, wholly distinct from 
the Romantic School, the Eastern 
School, the Lake School, and the 
Cockney School. I am the neap of 


the Jumping School, and have already 
caused twenty-five gold and silver me. 
dals to be struck off, with the figure 
of a “ Jumper” in the aet of’ compo. 
SS ne ae rreek 
inscription on the other. ese I 

hereafter distribute among my ‘alle 
ers, whom I limit to twenty-five, for 
no other reason than because J wil) 
it, just as the first writer of a sonnet 
willed it to be fourteen lines. Yoy 
will receive inclosed a large packet of 
minor poems, which I request you will 
insert from time to time, and am 
yours, &c. H. R. M, 


te 


NOTICE OF A COURSE OF LECTURES ON 
ENGLISH POETRY, NOW DELIVERs 
ING AT #HE SURREY INSTITUTION, 
LONDON, BY W. MAZLITT, ESQ. 


No I. 
Lecture First.—On Poetry in generql, 


Tne lecture commenced by defini 
poetry to be the natural impression 
any object or feeling, which, by .its vis 
vidness, excites a voluntary movement 
of imagination or passion, and produces, 
by sympathy, a certain modulation of 
voice or sound expressing it. In treat. 
ing of poetry, he proposed to speak, 
first, of the subject matter of it—next, 
of the forms of expression to which it 
gives birth—and lastly, of its con 
nexion with harmony of sound. Po- 
etry, he continued, relates to whatever 
gives immediate pleasure or pain to 
the human mind. It is not a mere 
frivolous accomplishment, the trifling 
amusement of a few idle readers, or 
leisure hours,—it has been the study 
and delight of mankind in all ages 
He who has a contempt fx oe 
cannot have much respect for hi 

or any thing else. Poetry is to be 
found every where. Wherever there 
is a sense of beauty, or power, or hat 
mony, here is Poetry. The materials 
of poetry lie deeper even than thoseof 
history. This latter treats only of the 
external forms and oe of 
things,—but poetry is the very sub 
stance of which our being is 

The passions and affections of the hu 
man mind, whether good or bad, are 
all poetry. Mr Hazlitt went on 
give instances of the truth of these 
sitions, and continued, if poetry #8 
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dream, the business of life is much the 
same. Poetry, though an imitation of 
nature, is not a mere description of 
patural objects or feeli ese, to 
become poetry, must be heightened by 
the imagination. The light of poetry, 
while it shews us the object on which 
it falls, throws a radiance on all around 
it, It suggests forms and feelings, 
chiefly as they suggest other forms and 
feelings. ‘The poetical impression of 
aoe is, that uneasy, exquisite 
sense of beauty or power, that cannot 
be contained within itself, that strives 
to link itself to some other object of 
kindred beauty or grandeur; to en- 
shrine itself in the highest forms of 
fancy, and to relieve the aching sense 
of pleasure or pain, by endeavouring to 
express it in the boldest manner, and 
by the most striking examples of the 
same quality in other instances. Po- 
etry is the language of the imagina- 
tion, and the imagination is that facul- 
y which opeenegs objects, not as 
ey are in themselves, but as they are 
moulded by our thoughts and feelings. 
This language is, therefore, not t 
less true to nature because it is false 
in point of fact; but so much the 
more true and natural, if it conveys 
the im ion which the object, under 
the influence of passion, makes upon 
the mind. For example, the ina- 
tion will distort or magnify any object 
presented to the senses, when under 
the influence of fear, and corivert it 
into the resemblance of whatever is 
most likely to encourage the feat. 
-Here followed numerous and striking 
illustrations of some of the foregoing 
positions. . Poetry, continued the lec- 
turer, is the highest eloquence of fan- 
cy and feeling. As, in describing nat- 
ural objects, it gives to sensible im- 
pressions the forms of fancy, so it de- 
scribes the feelings of pleasure or pain, 
by blending them with the movements 
of passion and the forms of nature. 
Impassioned poetry is an emanation of 
the intellectual part of our nature, as 
well as the sensitive—of the desire to 
know, the will to act, and the power 
to feel; and in order to be perfect, 
ought to ap to all these. It-is for 
this reason that the domestic tragedies 
of Moore and Lillo are less natural 
than those of Shakspeare—for they ap- 
peal to the sensibility only. The plea- 
sure derived from tragic poetry, how- 
€ver, springs from our love of strong 
excitements—for objects of terror or 
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pity hold the same control over the 
mind as those of leve or beauty. Pes 
etry is the highest eloquence of pas+ 
sion, the most vivid form of expression 
that can be given to our impression of 
any thing, whether pleasurable or pain- 

» whether mean or dignified. It is 
the perfect coincidence of the word and 
thought, with that which we wish to 
express. 

Poetry, then, being the language of 
imagination and passion, of fancy and 
will, it is absurd to attempt te reduce 
the language of poetry to the standard 
of common sense and reason. The 
impressions of passion and of intliffer- 
ence can never be the same, therefore 
they can never be expressed by the 
same language. 

After numerous illustrations, Mr 
Hazlitt observed, “‘ that the progress 
of knowledge has undoubtedly a ten- 
dency to narrow the limits of the ima- 
gination, and clip the wings of poetry ; 
for the province of the imagination is 
the unknown and undefined. The 

rogress of experimental philosophy 
- driven the | odes off, and 
made them astronomical+so that there 
can never be another Jatob’s dream.” 

Mr Hazlitt went on to describe the 
operations of fancy and imagination on 
the unknown and the undefined, and 
the effects which knowledge and civi- 
lization have produced on these ote. 
tions ; end then drew a parallel be- 
tween poetry and painting, in which 
he described the former as much more 
poetical than the latter, because it gives 
much more scope to the powers of the 
imagination—and incidentally spoke of 
the Greek statues, as seeming, by their 
beauty, to be raised above the frailties 
of our nature, and therefore not claim- 
ing our sympathy. 

The subject matter of mony Mr 
Hazlitt described to be, nat ima- 
gery or feeling, combined with passion 
and fancy ; and its mode,of convey- 
ance, the ordinary use of language 
combined with musical expression. 
He then entered, at some length, into 
the question, whether verse be essential 
to poetry? and named the pig gag 
Progress, Robinson Crusoe, and Boc- 
cacio’s ‘Tales, as the three works com- 
ing the nearest to poetry without be- 
ing so. They are in fact poetry m 
kind, and worthy te become so in 
name, by being ‘‘ married to immortal 
verse.” Mr Hazlitt gave examples 
from these works, and then spoke of 
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Richardson’s romances as intensely in- 
from their truth and feeling, 
but not poetical, on account of the in- 
finite number of circumstances by 
which that interest is brought about. 
He described all these writers as pos- 
true poetical genius, but said, 
that that of Richardson was shackled 
and confused by circumstances, and, 
like Ariel in the pine-tree, required 
artificial aid to set it free. 
Mr Hazlitt concluded his introduc- 
lecture with some remarks on the 
ssa rn 74 — of my 
cipal works of poetry in the world, 
sing bees the Bible, Dante, and 
Ossian. 
action or life predominates,—in | the 
Bible the principle of faith and the 
idea of providence ;—Dante is a per- 
sonification of blind will ;—and Ossian 
exhibits the principle of privation, the 
decay of life, and the lag end of the 
Homer, in the vigour of his 
intellect, grapples with all the objects 
of nature, and enters into all the rela- 
of life. There is Hm grt 
splendour, and truth, and foree, and 
, in Homer—he describes the 
as well as souls of men—you 
his heroes go forth to battle in 


glittering armour, and the old 


on the walls of Troy rise up with 
reverence as Helen them. 
The poetry of the Bible is abstract, 
not active—immense, but not multi- 
tudinous—the poetry of er but 
not of form. It does not divide into 
dises into one. It 

of faith and of solitude. 


ism, became more profound 

. Dante exhibits a perpe- 

e of mind to escape from 

om in which it had been 

held by Gothic darkness and barbar- 
ism. He stands bewildered, but not 
appalled, on that dark shore which se- 
ancient and modern world. 

like that of Homer, 

+! but the sullen heat 

e is er, passion, 

self-will personified. Me is wanting 
fanciful and descriptive — 


ficiencies, His mind, instead of bor- 


* In Homer the principle of 


rowing the power of the objects 
couteneplates’ Lond its Own powery 
them ; and the impression is y 
to the reader, not from theo 
which his attention is diveinets an 
from the ae whieh he ‘pers 
ceives that object to make upon the 
. The immediate objects he 
the mind are deficient in beays 
ty, and grandeur, and order ; but they 
become effective by means of the forge 
of character which he impresses Upon 
them. He is the severest of all writs 
ers—he relies the most on his ‘own 
power andthe sense of it in o 
and leaves most to the imagination’ of 
his readers. Dante habitually unite 
the local and individual with’ the 
ee wildness and mysticism—thiis 
alf the persons in the Inferno are'his 
own acquaintance.” Lastly, Mr Hag 
litt spoke of Ossian, whom he could 
not persuade himself to consider ave 
ee pres ** Ossian is the 
and old age o - He lives 
in the yantneiaioas dod regrets of th, 
past. There is in Ossian a pape 
sense of privation—a feeling of total 
desolation—an annihilation of the sub- 
stance, and an embodying the shadow 
of aj] things.” Mr Hazlitt coneluded, 
by referring the reader to the lamen- 
tation of Selma for the loss of { 
as the finest of all in this way.—* If,” 
said he, “ it were indeed possible*to 
shew that this writer was ing, it 
would only be another blank 
existence,—another void left in»the 
heart,—another confirmation of that 
feeling which made him so often fe 
peat, ‘ Roll on, ye dark brown yeans, 
ye bring no joy on your wing to'0e 
sian.” ved 


} 
—_—-— 


Lecture Second.—On Chaucer and 
Spenser. r 


Mr Hazuitr began by observing, 


that both Chaucer and Spenser were 
— —n~~ — or 
early poets of Italy, of whose 

tions they were in the habit of avail- 
ing themselves without scraple or-ae- 
knowledgment. He proceeded to give 
a short sketch of the life of Chau 
cer, and then entered into an examin 
ation of their respective characteris. 
tics as “It is not possible,” 
said he, “ for any two writers to’be 
more opposite to each other than 
Chaucer and Spenser, in that. parti- 
cular part of the poetical character 
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which springs from temper- at the time Chaucer wrote, he was 
ee Cement ted in severe obliged to look into nature for himself 
ity of mind—Spenser in luxurious —to feel his way, as it were+so that 
enjoyment. Chaucer was the most his descriptions have a tangible char- 
ical of poets, the most a man of acter, which gives them almost the ef- 
pace and of the world,—while fect of sculpture. In Chaucer the pic- 
was in the highest degree ro- turesque and the dramatic are closely 
mantic and visionary. Chaucer's poe- blended together, for he had an equal 
try has, at least in the relator’s mind, eye for the truth of external nature 
the downright reality of daily life. and the discrimination of moral char- 
The similies by which he illustrates acter: and these two qualities were so 
his images or sentiments have acom- intimately united in him, that he prin- 
Jete identity with the feeling or thing cipally describes external appearances 
to which they are compared.” Mr as they indicate internal sentiment. 
Hazlitt gave numerous beautiful exam- He discovers a meaning in what he 
ples of t is, and continued: ‘‘ Chaucer sees, and it is this which catches his 
s of what he wishes to describe eye by sympathy.” As illustrations 
with such accuracy and discrimination, of this, Mr H. referred to the dress 
that what he relates seems to have ac- and costume of the Canterbury pil- 
tually happened to himself. He dwells grim—of the knight, the squire, the 
i on that which would have Oxford scholar, &e. 
soe on by the persons really Chaucer's descriptions of natural 
concerned. Yet he never omits any scenery possess a great deal of gusto. 
material circumstance, and therefore They have a certain local. truth and 
frequently becomes tedious by keep- freshness, which gives back to the 
ing close to his subject, as other writ- reader the very feelings which belong 
ers do by digressing from it. The tothe scene, As a striking. instance 
chain of his story consists of many of this, and one of the finest parts 
small links closely connected together, in Chaucer, the lecturer referred to 
and rivetted by a single blow.” After the beginning of “ The Flower and 
illustrating these remarks by exam- the Leaf,” where a young beauty sits 
Mr H. continued: ‘ Chaucer listening to the song of the nightin- 
was content to find grace and beauty in gale. In this description there is no 
truth ; he therefore exhibits the figure affected rapture, no flowery sentiment 
with very little drapery thrown over it. —all seems an ebullition of natural 
His metaphors, which occur but sel- delight swelling out of the heart. 
dom, are for use, not ornament. He “ Nature,” continued Mr Hazlitt; “is 
does not endeavour to exhibit his power the soul of art,—there is a strength as 
over the reader’s mind, but that which well as simplicity in the imagination, 
his subject held over his own. The that relies entirely on nature, that 
readers of Chaucer feel more nearly nothing else can supply.. It was this 
what the persons he describes must which enabled Chaucer to describe a 
have felt than perhaps those of any deep, internal, and sustained senti- 
other poet ; for the sentiments are not ment with more power and pathos 
the voluntary effusions of the poet's than any other writer except Bocea- 
fancy, but are founded on the natural cio.” Numerous instances of this were 
impulses, and habitual prejudices of mentioned, particularly his description 
the characters he represents. He of the patience of Griselda, the faith 
makes no artificial display of his ma- of Constance, &c. Chaucer also. re- 
terials, but, on the contrary, seems to sembled Boccacio in this, that he 
withhold them from a strict parsi- could at will pass from the most in- 
mony. His characters have always a tense pathos to the most extravagant 
sincerity of feeling, and an inveteracy humour, though he never blended the 
of purpose, which never relaxes. His two styles together, but was always 
muse is no ‘ babbling gossip of the intent on what he was about, whether 
air,’ fluent and mere bay likea it was jest or earnest. The story of 
stammerer, or a dumb person that has the Cock and Fox was instanced as 
just found the use of speech, crowds being full of character and satire, and 
a number of things together with ea- the Wife of Bath’s Prologue as a 
ger h ing anxious pauses, and comic description, which is perhaps 
ond repetitions, to prevent mistakes. unequalled. Mr H. concluded his ac- 
In consequence of the state of poetry count of Chaucer by observing, that 
7 
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his vetsification, considering the time 
at which he wrote, is not one of 
stsanpihsnnd heron), thongh i sanf 
y> it ma 
be apparently deficient in the wore 
respect, from the changes which have 
since taken place im accent and pro- 
nunciation. 

* Though Spenser, like Chaucer, 
was engaged in active life, the genius 
of his »” said Mr H. “ was not 
active. It was inspired by the love of 
ease oe Ry is the 1 ego 
poetical ts. The two worlds of 
reality and fiction are poised on the 
wings of his imagination. Yet his 
ideas seem even more distinct than his 
perceptions. He is the painter of ab- 
stractions; but he at times becomes 
a from his intense leve of 

uty. Indeed the love of beauty, 
not of truth, is the moving spring, and 
the guiding principle, of his mind 
and imagination. But Spenser has 
been — charged with a want of 

ion and of strength. He has both 
in animmense degree. But his pathos 
is not that of immediate action or suf- 
fering, but that of sentiment and ro- 
mance—that which belongs to distant 
and imaginary distress.” After giving 
examples to illustrate the foregoing 
remarks, Mr H. continued: “‘ The 
of Spenser is full and copi- 
ous, even to overflowing, and is en- 
riched and adorned with phrases bor- 
rowed fromm many of the languages of 
E , both ancient and modern. His 
ification is at once the most smooth 
and sounding in the language. In- 
deed the sweetness of it would become 
cloying, but for its infinite variety of 
modulation, which is always adapted 
to the changes of the action and sen- 
timent.” 

Mr Hazlitt gave examples of the pe- 
culiar characteristics of Spenser’s ver- 
sification, and concluded by combat- 
ing the opinion, that the poetry of 
Spenser is spoiled by the allegory. 
Pings the reader my not — with 

allegory,” said he, “ the all a 
will not meddle with him. If he 
does not like the allegory, he need on- 
ly attend to the truth and beauty of 

e descriptions and sentiments, which 
are in no degree affected by it.” 





Lecture Third—On Shakspeare and 
Milton. 


Me Hazuitr n by noticing the 
the peculiar i of Shakspeare’s 
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three gteat poets of En i 
Chaucer, Spenser, and Mil ae 
cer;” he said, ‘‘ excelled as the p 
of manners or real life—Spenser ag 
poet of romance—Shakspeare. ag 
poet of nature,—and Milton as, 
poet of morality. Chaucer desetibes 
things as rs are—Spenser 48 -We 
wish them to hakspeare as they 
would be—and Milton as they ought 
to be. The characteristic of Changer 
is intensity—of Spencer remoteness— 
of Milton elevation—of Shakspear 
every thing. 

“« Shakspeare differed from the great 
men of his own age in this, that in 
his own genius he combined the pe 
culiar characteristics of all theits. His 
mind had no one peculiar bias mor 
than another, but had a universe of 
thought and feeling within itself, and 
the power of communication with all 
other minds, which was indeed its dig. 
tinctive faculty. He was just like 
other man, only that he was like 
other men. It was not possible to be 
less of an egotist ; for he was nothing 
in himself, but he was all that others 
were, or that they could become. . His 
mind reflected ages past, and present, 
and to come. With eee toe was 
no respect of persons; his genius 
cum ibe on the evil and on the 
good—on the wise and the foolish 
the king and the beggar. Every state 
and condition of mankind was open to 
his searching glance—even the secrets 
of the grave were scarcely hid from 
him. He looked into the hearts and 
minds of all people, and saw what 
they did not see or acknowledge eveh 
to themselves. Even the world ‘of 
spirits was not closed to him,—he was 
familiar with that as with the world 
of real men and women. He had om 
ly to think of a character to become 
that character, and to be acquaihted 
with every thing belonging to it, ® 
see the very objects by which it would 
be surrounded—the same local acci- 
dents.” Examples of this were given, 
and the lecturer continued : ‘‘ You do 
not merely read what rm 
characters say, you see how they lo 
their peculiar physiognomy—the 
carriage of their body. ‘That whi 
more than any thing else distinguishes 
the dramas of Shakspeare from all 
others, is the wonderful truth and in- 
dividuality of the characters. 
one is as much itself, and as indepen- 


dealt 
writings, with reference to, 
distinguished from, those of these 
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dent of the rest, and eee as 
if they were real s. Shakspeare 
es himecl? with his characters 
in such a manner that his soul seems 
to pass into their bodies, and to become 
subject to all their previous associa~ 
tions, and habits, and passions. His 
are not descriptions, but eapres- 
sions of the passions. One might sup- 
ose that he had “— by and over- 
what passed. The di: es in 
Shakspeare are carried on without any 
apparent consciousness of what is to 
follow—each person comes forward to 
be asked all sorts of questions, none of 
which he can anticipate or be prepared 
for.” Here Mr H. illustrated some of 
the foregoing remarks by references to 
the characters in Chaucer, and pointed 
out the distinctive difference between 
his and Shakspeare’s. He then pro- 
ceeded to describe the delineation of 
ion in Shakspeare as of the same 
Kind with that of ae ns It b 
not passion growing out of itself, a 
~aiig way thing else to itself, 
but passion as it is moulded by pas- 
sion, or habit, or circumstance—by all 
that is within or without us. It is 
not like the course of a river, strong 
and progressive, but like the sea agi- 
tated this way and that, lashed by the 
loud tempest—while in the still pauses 
of the blast we distinguish only the 
cries of despair, or the silence of death!” 
(Mr Hazlitt here digressed into 
some observations on a certain modern 
school of poetry ; but as his remarks 
seemed to apply to the personal char- 
acters of those writers, and not their 
works, it is unnecessary to repeat what 
he said.) He went on to describe 
Shakspeare’s imagination to be of the 
same plastic nature as his conception 
of character or passion. It unites the 
most opposite extremes. It is at once 
rapid and devious, “‘ glancing from 
heaven to earth, from earth to heaven.” 
He takes the widest possible range, 
and, consequently, has the choice of 
the greatest variety of materials. He 
brings things together the most like, 
and yet placed at the greatest distance 
from each other; and the more they 
are strangers to each other, and the 
longer they have been kept asunder, 
the more intimate does their union 
After illustrating 
ing observations by nume- 
rous striking examples, Mr Hazlitt 
spoke of Shakspcare’s language and 
versification. ‘“ They,” said the lec- 
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turer, “ are like the rest of him.” He 
has a magic power over 

come at his bidding, and seem to know 
their places. His age is hiero~ 
glyphical—it translates t into 
visible images. It abounds in sudden 
and elliptical ex , Which are in 
fact the cause of his mixed metaphors, 
they bring only abbreviated forms of 
speech. But these have ceased to be 
offensive, from their having become 
idioms of the language. ** If one 
happen to forget a word in any other 
author,” said Mr Hazlitt, “ one may, 
in trying to recollect it, chanee to 
stumble upon another as good ; but 
this could ae be the | in Shak- 
speare.” The impassioned la 

of Shakspeare is always the beat, bee 
cause it is always his own ; whereas 
in ordinary conversation, it sometimes 
partakes of the affectation of the time. 
The versification of Shakspeare is at 
once varied, and sweet, and powerful. 
His is the only blank verse, except 
Milton’s, that is readable for itself. 
It is not stately and uniformly swell« 
ing, like Milton’s, but broken and 
modified by the inequalities of the 
ground that it goes over. After speak- 
ing of the faults of Sha re, and 
attributing them chiefly to the uniyer- 
sality of his genius, and his indifference 
avout fame, and praising his female 
characters as the finest in the world, 
Mr Hazlitt concluded his account by 
saying, ‘‘ Shakspeare was the least of a 
coxcomb of any that ever lived, and 
much of a gentleman.” 

Mr Hazlitt described Milton as a 
direct contrast to Shakspeare in every 
particular. His works are a tual 
invocation to the muses—a hymn to 
fame. He described the effect of Mil- 
ton’s religious zeal and his political 
opinions, on his poetical character, and 
continued, ‘* Milton had a high stand- 
ard, with which he was always com- 
paring himself. His thoughts dwelt 
apart from the world, among the no- 
bler forms and fancies that his imagi- 
nation had created for itself, or that 
he had found among the mighty mo- 
dels of antiquity.” It appears from 
his prose writings, some of which Mr 
Hazlitt quoted, that Milton had de- 
termined .to devote his life to the 
building up of some mighty work for 
the delight and wonder of ity.” 
He did not write from impulse, but 

irded himself up to the service which 

e seemed to feel himself called upon 





to perform. He always labours, and 
almost always line He strives 
to say the finest things in the world, 
and does say them. He adorns 
and dignifies his subject by all possible 
means. In hisdescriptions of beauty, 
he loads sweets on sweets, “ till the 
sense aches” at them. Milton has 
borrowed more than any other writer, 
and yet he has so completely stamped 
the impress of his own genius, so ap- 
propriated it, that it has become his 
own. His learning has the effect of 
intuition—he describes objects that he 
could only have read of in books with 
the vividness of actual observation. 
His words tell as pictures. After il- 
lustrations of the & ing, Mr Haz- 
litt went on to remark, t the in- 
terest of the Paradise Lost arises from 
the passion thrown into the character 
of Satan, and the account of the hap- 
piness of our first parents in Paradise. 
He then entered at considerable length 
into the character of Satan, whom he 
described as the most heroical subject 
that was ever chosen for a poem, and 
spoke of the execution being as per- 
fect as the design was lofty. The lec- 
ture was closed by some remarks on 
the particular kind of interest we take 
about Adam and Eve, and the sources 
of that interest. Theirs a a situa- 
tion of perfect enjoyment and re 

The Seta of’ life were all a 
and its ills all to come. It was the 
first delicious taste of existence—the 
dawn of the world. All was new, and 
all was beautiful, and all was good. 
Their Maker conversed with them— 
ministering angelsattended their steps, 
and winged messengers from heaven 
deeninied in their sight. “ Was 
there nothing in all this,” asked Mr 
Hazlitt, “‘ to interest a certain mo- 
dern critic? What need was there of 
action, when the heart was full of 
bliss without it? They had nothing 
to do but toenjoy. ‘ They toiled not, 
neither did they spin; yet Solomon, 
in all his glory, was not arrayed like 
one of these. They stood a while 


perfect, but afterward they fell, and 
were driven out of Paradise, tasting the 
first fruits of bitterness, as they had of 
bliss. But even then their tears were 
‘such as angels weep.’ The pathos 
is of that mild and contemplative 


-kind which arises from the sight of 
inevitable fate. The chief beauty of 
this part of the picture is, that there 
is no intemperate passion, no mental 
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agony, no turbulent action—all j 
missive devotion. They received 
gees as a gift from their Creator, 
and they resign it into his hands, not 
without sorrowing, but without.r 
pining. re 


* Some natural tears they dropt, but wip't 
them soon ; i‘ 

The world was all before them, where 
L» chuse ) Bs 
eir weies * rest, and Providence their 


ue 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND 
WRITINGS OF ENSIGN AND ADjye 
TANT ODOHERTY, LATE OF THE 
99TH REGIMENT. 


Ir there is something painful to the 
feelings in the awful ceremonial of come 
signing a deceased friend to the 
there is something equally con 

to our affection in perpetuating the res. 
membrance of his talents and virtues, 
and gathering for his grave a gate 
land which shall long flourish green 
among the children of men. This 
may indeed be termed the last and 
highest poet of our regard, and itis. 
this task which I am now about to 
discharge (I fear too inadequately) to 
my deceased friend, Ensign ale Ad- 
jutant Odoherty, late of the 99th or, 
king’s own Tipperary regiment, In 
offering to the public some account of, 
the life and writings of this gentle 
man, I have pleasure in believing that 
Iam not intruding on their notices 
person utterly unknown to them. . His 
poems, which have appeared in varie 
ous periodical publications, have exe 
cited a very large portion of the pub 
lic curiosity and admiration ; and whea, 
transplanted into the different volumes 
of the Annual Anthology, they have 
shone with undiminished lustre amid 
the blaze of the great poetical lumin 
aries by which they were s 

ss +t ge mares a — more ee 
wi e very soul and spirit 

than Seles aad Adjutant Odcnerte 
Cut off in the bloom of his years, et 
the fair and lovely blossoms of his 
youth had time to ripen into the gold- 
en fruit by which the autamn of his 
days would have been beautified and 
adorned, he has deprived the litert. 
ture of his country of one of its bright 
est ornaments, and left us to lament, 
that youth, virtue, and talents, should 
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repel. com 
I think it proper previously to state 
manner in which our 
the month of October 

evening, in the month of Octo’ 
oe I liad the misfortune, from 
circamstances here un to 
mention, to be conv for a night’ 
ing to the watch-house in‘ in. 
] had.there the good fortune to meet 
Mr Odoherty, who was likwise a 
prisoner. He was seated on a wooden 
stool, before a table garnished with 
agreat number of empty pots of por- 
ter.* He had a tobacco-pipe in his 
mouth, and was talking with great 


to two young ladies of aver 
rating eppeance, who dadsh bees 
brought e under similar circum- 


stances to we = was a touch- 
ing melancholy .in the expression. of 
pr Bivens and a melting soft- 
Seer oats 
in his favour. Wi at 
urbanity sew by which he was 
j ished, he asked me “ to take 
as .of ‘his swipes.” I accepted 
the invitation, and commenced a 
which ended only with his 
life, ithe ‘fond remembrance of 
which shall cease only with mine. 
Morgan Odoherty was born in the 
county of Kilkenny, in the year.1789. 
His acted for many :yeats as a 
drover to the Right Honourable Lord 
Ventry, at that period an eminent 
grazier; and on that gentleman’s be- 
ing raised to the » he succeed- 
ed'to a very considerable portion of his 
business. He had certainly many op- 
portunities of amassing wealth, but 
the ‘truth is, he only provided meat 
for others, with the view of getting 
— re Neptt ts his wife = 
acq as pe in 
county of Carlow, which it mad his in- 
tention to have kept as a provision for 
his family. His business, however, 
gradually decreased, and on the last 
settlement of his accounts, when he 
came to liquidate the claims of his 
creditors on his estate, he found, to 





" We beg leave to hint to our Irish cor- 
respondent, that if the pots were empty, 
they gould scarcely be termed pots — 

D. 


Vox. II. 


his astonishment, that he had long 
since ligua fee oom i 
covery was fa 
credit with thé world he mi 
survived, but the loss of his 
with the whisky merchant ve 


sisters, I have every reason to believe 
was highly exemplary. And with: the 
tion of the ee of a 
wmous child maki appear 
ance about fourteen saa, Ne after the 
death of ‘her husband, there occurred 
nothing which could raisé a doubt of 
her being the most virtuous of her 
sex. Being endowed with a consider- 
able taste for letters, Mrs Odoherty 
determined that her son should receive 
a liberal education, aud accordingly 
sent him to a charity school in. the 
neighbourhood. At this scheol, I 
have reason to believe, he remained 
about four years, when, by the in- 
terest of his uncle, Mr Dennis Odo- 
herty, butler to the Right Honoumble 
Lord Muskerry, he was received into 
his Lordship’s family as an under-do- 
mestic. In this noble family Ensign 
and Adjutant Odoherty soon became 
an i, cramer Mag me 
ness of his temper, grace ane 
vigour of his form, ‘which certainly be- 
longed more to the class of Hercules 
than the Apollo, rendered :him the 
object of the fervent admiration of 
the whole female part of the family. 
Nor did he long remain in a menial 
situation. By the intercession of 
Lady Muskerry, he was appointed 
under-steward on the estate, and on 
his pre being appointed Cok 
imerick 


te his country and the world. 
this situation, it is scarcely necessary 


to state, he was the very life.and soul 
of society — was quartered. 
4 
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Not a tea-party cquld be formed, not 
an excursion could be in the 


neighbourhood, without Mr Odoherty’s 
being included in it. In short he was 
like the verb in a sentence, quite im- 
to be wanted. I have been 
by several officers of the re~ 
giment, that he was the greatest pro- 
moter of conviviality at the mess. 
His wine, to use their own expression, 
was never lost on him, and, towards 
the conclusion of the third bottle, he 
was always excessively amusing. When 
q with his regiment at Bal- 
linasloe, in the year 1509, he became 
smitten with the charms of a young 
lady of that city, who, from what I 
have heard of her person and temper, 
was all 
“ Pe poets fancy when they 
e.”” 


Her father was a man of considerable 
wealth, and what is called, mid- 
dle-man, or agent to several of the 
and gentlemen of the coun- 

- Her name was Miss Augusta 
‘Craw, and her family were believed 

to be descended from the M‘Craws 
of Inverness-shire, a house which 
‘yields to none in the pride of its de- 
‘scent, or the purity of its blood. Mr 
M‘Craw, indeed, used to dwell, with 
great complacency, on the exploits of 
an ancestor of the family, Sir John 
M‘Craw, who flourished in the reign 
of James III., who not only de- 
feated a Sir James M‘Gregor, in a 
— battle, but actually kicked 
im round the lists, to the great 
amusement of the king and all 
his court. In this exercise, however, 
there is a tradition of his having dis- 
located his great toe, which ended in 
a whitlow, of which he died about 
three years afterwards, leaving his 
fate as a lesson to his successors, of 
the uences attending such un- 
ightly behaviour. ‘To this lady, as 

I y mentioned, Mr Odoherty 
‘formed a most devoted attachment, 
and he ingly made her an offer 
of his heart and hand. The young 
‘lady returned his attachment with 
sincerity, but her father and mother 
were most unaccountably averse to 
the connexion. On stating to them 
the affection he entertained for their 
daughter, and soliciting their consent 
to its legal consummation, he was 


treated with the utmost indignity, and 
desired to quit the house immediately. 
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On his remonstrating against’ this im. 
— treatment, the brother’ of the 
y attempted to pull him bythe 
nose, and Mr Odoherty retreated, with 
the very proper resolution of demand. 
ing the satisfaction of a gentleman, 
He accordingly sent him a 
the next day, and a meeting was 
consequence. On this occasion Ensign 
Odoherty behaved with all the cool. 
ness of the most experienced veteran, 
They fired nine shots each. without 
effect, but, in the tenth round, Mr 
Odoherty received a wound ‘in: the 
cheek, which carried off three of his 
jaw teeth, and entirely demolished one 
of his whiskers. On receiving the 
wound, he raised his hand to his face, 
and exclaimed, with the greatest cool. 
ness, ‘‘ a douce in the chops, by God.” 
By this wound he was unfortunately 
ever afterwards much disfigured, and 
was afflicted with a stiffness in the 
neck, from which he never recover- 
ed. Miss Augusta M‘Craw was 
married, a short time afterwards, to 
a lieutenant of artiNery, and Mr 
Odoherty very feelingly expressed his 
regret and sorrow on the oceasion, by 
two odes on the inconstancy of women, 
which appeared in the Irish newspa- 
pers, and were afterwards recorded in 
the Lady’s Magazine for October 1811. 
Let it not be supposed, however, that, 
in the progress of the events which I 
have been relating, his poetical talents 
had remained dormant. Although 
we do not find, in his pieces of this 
period, the same lofty degree of ex« 
cellence which was afterwards. so 
minent in his more mature nelle 
tions, yet they are all imbued with 
very considerable spirit and imagina- 
tion. They had hitherto been gene- 
rally rather of a light and amatory 
nature ; but of his talents for satire, I 
believe the following epigram, ona 
certain amorous dowager, will afford 
not an unfavourable specimen. 
If a lover, sweet creature, should foolishly 


see 
On thy face for the bloom of the rose, 
Oh tell him, although it has died on thy 


cheek, 
He will find it at least on thy nose. 
Sweet emblem of yirtue ! rely upon this, 
Should thy bosom be wantonly prest, 
‘That if the rude ravisher gets but a kiss, 
He'll be ready to fancy the rest ! 


I also find, among his papers, an 
unfinished Tragedy, which I conjec- 
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must have been composed about 
‘hie’ time. It is entitled Euphemia, 
and, in - opinion, displays an un- 
common degree of genius. I shall 
only extract part of one scene, which 
Sscikes- me as being executed in the 
most masterly manner. The Princess 
Euphemia is represented as passing a 
sleepless night, in consequence of the 
imprisonment of her lover Don Car- 
los. Towards morning, she breaks 
out into the following impassioned re- 
flections. t : 
: — Oh, ’tis a weary night! Alas, 
Ne’er darken my poor day-lights! I have 

watched 

The stars all rise and disappear again ; 
Capricorn, Orion, Venus, and the Bear : 
I saw them each and all. And they are gone, 
Yet not a ee for ee shy es liver 
Has journeyed through the : Isawherrise 
Above the distant hills, and gloriously 
—— My poor head 


es 
Beyond endurance. I'll call on Beatrice, 
And bid her bring me the all-potent draught 
Left by Fernando the apothecary, 
At his last visit. Beatrice! She sleeps 
As sound as atop. What, ho, Beatrice! 
That ever cursed a princess. Beatrice ! 

Beatrice. Coming, your highness, give 
s me time to throw a " 

y night-go wn o’er m: ers, and to put 
My flannel dicky on tis mighty cold i 
At these hours of the morning. 

Euphem. Beatrice. 

Beat. I’m groping for my slippers; would 

you have me 
Walk barefoot o’er the floors? Lord, I 
should catch 
My death of cold. 
Euphem. And must thy mistress, then, 
I say, must she 
co the tortures of the damned, whilst 
ou 
Art groping for thy slippers ! Selfish wretch ! 
Learn, thou shalt come stark-naked at my 


Or else pack up thy duds and hop the twig. 

Beat. Oh, my lady, forgive me that I 
was so slow 

In yielding due obedience. Pray, believe me, 

It rae happen again. Oh, it would 


My very heart to leave so beautiful 
Andkinda mistress. Oh, forgiveme! (weeps.) 
Euphem. Well, well; I fear I was too 

hasty : 

But want of sleep, and the fever of my blood, 

Have soured my natural temper. Bring me 
the phial 

Of physic left by that skilful leech Fernando, 

With Laudanum on the label. It stands 

Upon the dressing-table, close by the rouge 

And the Olympian dew. No words. Eva- 
porate. ‘ 
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Beat. I fly! - [Bzit. 
Euphem. (sola.) Alas, Don Carlos, mine 


own 
Dear wedded husband ! wedded! yes; wedded 
In th’ eye of Heaven, though not in that of 


man, 
Which sees the forms of things, but least 
knows 


That which is in the heart. Oh, can it be, 
fay peg nee enya geet ay 
na Ww. can make a wife, 
aa 


Enter Beatrictes 
ante Woon pap teph a spe Bed 
ere, m » is the 
E ! thes pot toad enotauioal 


i and fifty, 
With water in the glass, that I may quaff 
Oblivion to my misery. 

Beat. ’Tis done. 

Euphem. (drinks.) a ha oa turns round ; 

it mounts into. m i 

I feel as if in paradise! My senses mock me: 
a rest within thine arms, Don 
Can it be real? Pray, repeat that kiss ! 
I am thine own Euphemia. This is bliss 
Too great for utterance. Oh, ye gods 
Of Hellespont and Greece! Alas, I faint. 


[ faints. 
The heart of Mr Odoherty was of the 
tenderest and most inflammable des- 
cription, and he now formed an at- 
tachment to a lady Gilhooly, the rich 
widow of Sir Thomas Gilhooly, knight, 
who, onaccount of some private services 
to the state, was knighted during the 
lieutenancy of Lord Hardwicke. His 
love to this lady was of the most mo- 
dest and retiring nature, and he never 
ventured to make a personal declara- 
tion of his passion. He has come 
memorated it, however, in the follow- 
ing beautiful and pathetic stanzas : 
Oh, lady, in the laughing hours, 
When time and joy go hand in hand ; 
When pleasure strews thy path with flowers, 
And but to wish is to command ; 
When thousands swear, that to thy lips 
A more than angel’s voice is given, 
And that thy jetty eyes eclipse 
The bright, the blessed stars of heaven ; 
Might it not cast a trembling shade 
Across the light of mirth song, 
To think that rye is — on maid, 
That loved thee an 3 
That loved, yet be told his few 
Although it burned his soul to madness ; 
That lov’d, yet never breathed thy name, 
Even in his fondest dreams of gladness. 
Though red my coat, yet pale my face, 
Alas, ’tis love that made it so, 
Thou only canst restore its grace, 
And bid its wonted blush to glow. 
Restore its blush! oh, I am wrong, 
For here thine art were all in vain ; 
My face has ceased to blush:so long, 
I fear it ne’er can blush again! 
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This moving expression. of poniin 
to Gave produced no on 
eer Ae oe, wha ro es 
dren, and a large jointure, which 
would certainly haye made a very con~ 
venient addition to the income of Mr 
Odoherty. He .now résolved on vol- 
pe ae J ws line. He was un- 
willing that his services should be con- 
fined to the comparatively inactive and 
inglorious difties of a militia. officer, 
and he therefore determined to wield 
his sword, .or,.as hie technically called 
it, his spit, wherever the cause of , his 
should demand it. He. was 


soon appointed to an saan in 
the 44th regiment, then in the West 
Indies ; , on the 14th of August 


1814,. he embarked at Dover in the 
schooner John Dory, Captain Godol- 
phin, for Jamaica. He experienced a 
tedious passage, and they were unfor- 
tunate enengh. to fall in with an 
American privateer, from which, how- 
ever, aftér a smart action, they had the 
good luck to escape. The following jeu 
d’esprit gives so favourable a specimen 
of hi t for humour, that I can- 
not refuse the reader the pleasure of 
submitting it to his perusal, 

Captain Godolphin was a very odd and stingy 


man, 
Who skipper was, as I’m assur’d, of a 
schooner-rigg’d West Indiaman ; 
The wind was fair, he went on board, and 
when he sail’d from Dover, 
Says he, ** this trip is but a joke, for now 
I'm half seas over !”’ 
The captain's wife, she sail’d with him, this 
circumstance I heard of her, 
Her brimstone breath, "twas almost death 
__to. come within a yard of her ; 
With nose, as red as rose, to tell no 
lies I'll stoop, 
She looked just like an admiral with a lan- 
tern at his poop. : 
Her spirits sunk from eating junk, and as 
was an epicure, 

She swore a dish of dolphin fish would of 
The copteen's eee cane ond had 
captain’s line, so strong fine, 

hooked a fish one day, 

When his anxious wife Godolphin cried, and 
the dolphin swam away. 

ee aeeeenat beteeet 

tropics she stewed, 

The latitude was 5 or 6; *bout 50 was the 
ng 

When Jack the cook once spoilt the sauce, 
she thought it mighty odd, 

But her husband baw!’d on deck, why, here’s 
the Saucy Jack,* by God. 


* A celebrated American privateer. 
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w. to her private ear, me, 
“* My love, this night we'll have to fight, 


On this h srs ass an agate 
e took a of rum eh ey 
he showed shi Sines ¢ ° by which 
Resolved that he would make at leaw y 

spirited defence. ’ 


The captain of the Saucy Jack, he was a dark 
and dingy man ; 

Says he, * my ship must take; this trip, 
this schooner-rigg’d West Indiaman, 

Each at his gun, we'll show them fun, the 
decks are all in order : 

But mind that every Jodger here, must like. 
wise be a boarder.” 


No, never was there warmer work, at ledst 
I rather think not, i 

With cannon, cutlass, grappling-iron, Blane 
derbuss, and stink-pot. _— 


The Yankee captain, boarding her s 
either strike or drown ; + ae 


Godolphin answéred, ** then I strike,” aid. 


quickly knocked him down. 


The remaining thirty verses of this 
poém, giving an account of the action 
and the subsequent voyage to Jamaica, 
of how Mrs Godolphin was killed by 
a cannon ball lodging in her stomach; 
and how Captain Godolphin afterwards 
died of the yellow fever, I do not think 
it necessary to insert. It is sufficient 
to say, they are fully equal to the pre« 
ceding, and are distinguished by the 
same quaintness of imagination, and 
power of ludicrous expression. 

On his arrival at Jamaica, he found 
it the rendezvous of the force destined 
for the attack of New Orleatis; under 
the command of the brave though uns 
fortunate Sir Edward Packenham. Of 
this force the 44th regiment formed a 
part, and the heart of Mr Odoherty 
throbbed with delightful anticipation 
of the high destiny to which he felt 
himself called. A circumstance now 
occurred, however, which bid fair to 
cloud his prospects for ever. On the 
evening before the sailing of the armas 
ment for its destination, Mr Odoherty 
had gone on shore. He there chance 
ed to meet with an old schoolfellow, 
who — the situation of ae neon 
or whipper-in to a neighbouring 
peornee This gentleman invited him 
to his house, and they spent the night 
in pouring forth the most liberal li 
tions of new rum, which they drank 
fresh from the boilers. The conse- 
quence was, that next morning, on the. 
sailing of the fleet, Mr Odoherty was 
absent. His friend the whipper-in, 
however, who was less drunk his 
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n Odoh carried 
ble t0 the boat, he was 


David's = The commanding offi- 
i P. 


y 
artest, and it was only on his express- 
‘ag the most sincere contrition for his 
ined with many promises of 
ent, that he was again allowed 
to perform the duties of his situation. 
After this, few of the officers of the 
regiment t to associate 
Tay rediges oh ar og exception of 
some who had formerly been his com- 
panions in the militia, he was placed 
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NOTICES OF THE ACTED DRAMA IN 
LONDON. 


No II. 
ince our last, Miss O’Neil has ap- 


for the first time in Bertha, in 
revived play called ‘‘ The Point of 


, 


; 


have given sketches of the princi 
London , as they came for- 
ward, from time to time, in new char-~ 
acters ; because we must not take it for 
granted that Edinburgh readers are 
as familiar with their merits as London 
ones—and we have seen Miss O'Neil 
in this play ; but it affords so little 
for the exercise of her charming 
— a is, ree so execrable = 

itself, we er 0 

her at any length till ste oe 
= in Juliet, or some other of 
her characters. We shall then 
write of her while the delightful im- 
ion is full upon our mind and 
eart—and it is then, and oe then, 
that we shall have a chance of doing 

justice either to her or to ourselves. 
For Miss O’Neil in no respect re- 
sembles Mrs Siddons. She came upon 
us like some stately vision, to be seen 
once and remembered for ever. She 
passed before our eyes like a visible 
on the earth, but not of it. She 
inted the imagination like a tale of 
ancient chivalry—and, like that, was 
not made for our age or country. We 

2 


.” It was our intention to 
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sometimes wonder how, in these times, 
and in this city, Mrs Siddons came td 
be appreciated as she was; for the pe« 
culiar character of her talents was cer« 
tainly very well understood among us. 
But we hope and believe (or is it that 
we ae because we hope?) 
that, io tedune tater ite ex« 
ers oe godlike in man; there i 
and will i a 
that will respond to thé 
has now almost become That of ano« 
ther sphere. Mrs Siddons was made 


for the best ages of Greece or Rome— 
times that nothing can bring back but 
a new deluge. She ought to have 


been indeed the mother of Coriolanus. 
Living in our day, she was, like the 
Apollo Belvedere, a kind of tacit sa« 
tire on the species. Perhaps Mrs Sid- 
dons —— aes all, the 
gran most specimen 
< a human being that was ever creat~ 


Nothing of all this applies to Miss 
O'Neil ; and we mention the contrast 
here, only for the purpose of observ 
ing, that her talents, or rather qualifi- 
cations—for should hardly be 
= wanna tae a kind mere i 

appreci y, must be spoken 
of while the im ion they make-is 
full and vivid, for they appeal to the 
heart, and to that only ; and it must 
be confessed, that impressions made 
there are very apt to wear out. Here, 
however, Miss O’Neil is absolute, yet 
without seeming to feel her power. 
The memory of her glides into the 
bosom, and nestles there almost with- 
out our knowing it—but yet we feel 
the happier for it. 

Perhaps we were more es ted by 
this revived play, the Point of Honour, 
than we should otherwise have been, 
from being obliged to sit, and see, and 
hear Miss O’Neil’s delightful voice 
and looks cast away upon it.—Though 
they have chosen to call it a play, it 
is one of that herd of Gallo-germanic ° 
monsters which have visited us of late 
years under the name of Melo-Dramas : 
and which ought to have been confin- 
ed, “ as rarer monsters are,” to Bar~. 
tholomew fair. It makes the ladies 
in the galleries and dress-boxes shed 
those maudlin tears that always flow 
when weak nerves are (by no matter 
what means) over-excited: for the 
low vulgar are quite as nervous as the 
high—only they don’t know it.—The 
Point of Honour is what the aforesaid 
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weepers call an “ interestin A 
The story is this :-—A venue or 
something or for nothing,” deserts 
from his regiment, and, after a time, 
takes refuge in the house. of a widow 
lady, who has a daughter. Between 
the young people a mutual attachment 
of course takes , and * to-mor- 
row” are to be married ; but, un- 
y, “to-day” the regiment, of 
which the father of the young man is 
major, enters the town where the lat- 
ter is concealed, and a rival, who is 
of course provided for the occasion, 
of course finds out the secret, and 
makes it known. All are now in con- 
sternation. i lady — and 
ver whines and pra 
wei the father stamps and prays “cm 
all to no effect. At length the lover 
is brought on the stage to be shot at 
by a detachment of soldiers—but he 
is not shot, as the reader will easily 
guess—for his father is the officer 
whose duty it is to give the word 
“ fire!” and he takes care not to do so 
till he has rushed in between the mus- 
kets and the mark at which they aim- 
ed—and the soldiers, not thinking it 
ight to shoot their major, stop a little 
ill somebody runs and fetches a par- 
don. All this time the young lady is 
kept in an agony of suspense, which 
is at length changed into certainty by 
the report of muskets. She then 
takes it for granted that all is over, 
and faints away—but the next mi- 
nute she recovers and finds that all is 
right. This is bringing things home 
to men’s bosoms and business with a 
7 aman ce? Is not the reader sick of 
1t 
rk. “wonder somebody has not 
t of making a Melo-Drama a- 
bout the sailors that have been starv- 
ing in our streets of late. They might 
have laid the first scene on London 
Bridge at midnight, during a hard 
frost—the second in the committee- 
room of the King’s Head Tavern—the 
third in the Poultry Counter—and 
iven it a happy ending on board the 
ulk!—The reader will not suspect 
us of feeling lightly on such a subject 
as this, however we may write about 
it. But we are disposed to conceal be- 
hind a forced smile, the indignation 
we are almost ashamed to express open- 
ly against any thing at once so con- 
temptible 4 so mischievous as these 
intetesting “‘ Melo Dramas.” - 
_ After seeing Miss O'Neil, we sel- 


dom destroy the impression she léayey 
by staying the farce ; but we did sog, 
this evening, for we were glad to fo, 
get that we had seen her in such com. 
pany. The farce was Bombastes Fa. 
rioso, in which Liston was, as 
delicious. It sap require as 

nius to describe this actor 
S he himself possesses, so reach 
not attempt it. The scene in which 
he determines that he will “ not.make 
himself away,” but “ go mad,” is 
the very climax of romantic fun ; and 
his wig, with the queue cut off” and 
its rats tails hanging down behind, 
** the sport of every breeze,” is really, 
in the French sense of the word, sus 
— As Justice Greedy says of a 
oin of veal, “‘ we do reverence” the 
man who invented the wig. It isa 
sovereign cure for the spleen. Mr 
Blanchard performed the king very 
well, but yet we missed our favourite 
Mathews. We cannot guess why Mr 
Mathews is not engaged in London, 
and hear that he is now delighting our 
Edinburgh friends. We congratulate 
them. Mathews is incomparably the 
best mimic on the stage ; but he is 
something incomparably better than 
a mimic. His performance of Sir 
Fretful Plagiary would alone stamp 
him as an actor of the first class in that 
particular line of pure comedy—for 
this part of the Critic is pure comedy, 
His Sir F. Plagiary is a classical pers 
formance. Mathews is always in his 
character, and his character is always 
in him. — act and re-act recipro= 
cally upon each other, and upon the 
audience. This is as it, should be; 
and without this no actor can succeed, 
or deserve to succeed. Mathews is no 
doubt playing the Actor of All Work 
at Edinburgh. The piece itself, with 
the exception of ‘‘ the immortal Mr 
Garrick, deceased,” is wretched, but 
Mathews makes it very amusing, 
though we must warn the reader not 
to take his imitation of Talma for any 
thing like that admirable performer. 
Talma is undoubtedly the best tragic 
actor in the world, except Kean ; and 
in some particulars, though not the 
highest or most delicate, he is greatly 
superior even to him. We believe, 
when Mathews played the Actor of All 
Work in London, he had not seen 
Talma on the stage—only at the reci« 
tations he gave at the Opera Concert« 
room. 

We have been told, we know not 
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theatre. 
“yet a fourth” should come, we shall- 


1818;] 
how truly, that Mathews has not been 
‘well in his late ents at 
Covent Garden ‘Theatre. he has 


t before them only in low 
farce. ‘e seem to have observed that 
this latter has been the case. 


been designedly kept from the public, 
or 


On the 28th of January, a new 
Melo-Drama, called the Turret Clock, 
was produced at Drury-Lane Theatre. 
If it did not afford us any amusement 
in seeing, it did. the next morning, in 
realing an account of it in the news- 

one of the most respectable of 
which goes on for ever so long in this 
style about it :—“‘ We have dwelt at 
ter length on the circumstances of 
this plot than we are in the habit of 
doing generally, in the case of such 
light performances. In fact, they are 
more interesting, better connected and 
diversified, and therefore more worthy 
of notice, than the common run of our 
minor dramas.” ‘There must be some 
mystery in this. The judicious critic 
who writes this paper knows better,— 
he must have been hoaxed by some 
wag,—the thing is without compari- 
son the worst of the kind we ever saw, 
which is saying a great deal indeed.— 
But it will be dead and gone long be- 
fore this account of it reach our 
yeaders ; and we should not have ta- 
ken the trouble to disturb its slumber, 
if its virtues had not been lauded in 
the above strain, by several other of 
the daily critics. It is very well to 
have a friend in court to say a word 
in time of need; and even if one of 
the judges should happen to be hood- 
winked now and then, when a friend 
isin the case, it may be forgiven—it 
is human nature. But when the whole 
bench seems to have been corrupted, it 
is time for one of the jury.to speak— 
and 24 is they who give the verdict af- 
ter 


On February 2d, another new melo- 
drama was produced at Coyent-Garden 
** Another and another !” If 


certainly continue the quotation, and 
exclaim, “‘ We'll see no more.” ‘The 
Illustrious Traveller, or the Forges of 
Kunzel, is, as usual, a business of pur- 
suits and escapes, of rocks and water- 
falls, of thunders and lightnings, of 
crimes and pardons, and so forth ; but 
itis not a bad one of its kind. The 
fcenery of Norway is beautiful ; and 
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Mr M‘Cready plays the of an un-« 
fortunate, pe par ee) a 3 well. 
There is a fipe.nelanainaly depth and. 
richness about the voice of this actor, 
which that of no other on the stage 
possesses ; and he has very excellent 
Judgment to supply the place of genius. 
A partridge ee oy wee pe 
yet even “‘ Toujours Perdriz” is not to 
borne. But a melo-drama is a bad 
thing; what then shall we say of 
“* Toujours melodramas ?”—Scarcely 
had we protested above against being 
over-run with these “ wonders, to 
make up a shew,” than the merciless 
managers come upon us with “ yet 
a fourth,” —* ing a glass which 
shows us many more !”—for this last, 
and ‘least in our dear love,” is from 
Lord Byron’s Poems ; and if the pub- 
lic receive it kindly, it will, no doubt, 
** increase and multiply” from the 
same stock—for the most noxious crea- 
tures are generally the most prolific, 


The melo-drama before us was pro- 
duced at Drury-Lane theatre, on the 
5th of Feb: » under the alias of ‘a 
New Tragic Play.” It is called the 
Bride of Abydos. Great pains had 
been taken to make the pall lallet 
that the incidents, sentiments, lan- 
guage, scenery, &c. of this play had 
been taken from Lord Byron’s poem 
of the same name. Used as we are to 
these tricks, we were taken in once 
more ; and went to see the Bride of 
Abydos rather than Fazio, which was 
performed for the first time on the 
same evening at Covent Garden. If 
the sentiments and language of this 
play are indeed taken from Lord By- 
ron, the theft must have been commit- 
ted by a not unskilful person, for he 
has so carefully picked out all the 
marks, that his lordship would be sor- 
ry to swear to his property. The poem 
bears the same sort of resemblance 
to the play, as the once beautiful, vi- 
gorous, healthful, happy, and well- 
dressed child, does to what it becomes 
when stolen from its parents, and con 
verted into the little, miserable, pu- 
ling, deformed, half-starved climbing 
boy, decked out in his paltry finery for 
May-day ; and the parent would find 
equal difficulty in recognising his off- 
spring. Its form and features are so 
begrimed with paint and gilding, that 
we shall not attempt to describe them. 
Suffice it to repeat, that the Bride of 
Abydos is of the melo-drama breed, 
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words in a mill, and he them 
out as if he was aware that they were 
old, and wanted to be made young again. 
Mrs Mardyn looked charmingly in Zu- 
leika, though not quite young enough ; 
but she was affected instead of being 
affecting. There is about this lady 
pak soot, wit aeethemny 
, glowing, complacency ,— 
which is called affectation in modern 
life ; but it is far from being without 
its attractions, especially on the stage, 
and in comedy. She marches up to 
you with all the “ insolence of power,” 
and lays claim to your heart as if she 
felt herself entitled to it ;—and you 
instantly feel that she zs entitled to it. 
But all this would be sadly out of 
place in Zuleika—and Mrs Mardyn 
seemed to think so; but not knowing 
how to get rid of it gracefully, she di- 
luted it into a mawkish mixture which 
retained no character at all,—some- 
ing like Me pac water, with just e- 
nough spirit and sugar to make you 
sick. Mr Kean had a few points to 
make, and he made them ; but, upon 
the whole, he appeared to feel a due 
contempt for the character he had to 
perform, and scorned to éndeavour to 


make something out of nothing. We, 


were-glad to.see this, It eyes 


= to wth we would put 5 
ne-genius te- paltry. uses. 
io t . i’ thi 


e is actor .is to 
perform at Edinburgh in the Passion 
w we shall endeavour to give a 

of his merits and defects in our 


March .Number ; we. may also defer 
our account of Fazio till then, as it 
will not be ted in time for us to 


speak of it in this. 
Will the reader have the goodness to rec- 
tify the following errata in our last Num- 





ber ?—Page 427, second column, top line, for’ 


“ heart- »” read “ce h 
Same column, sixth line " 
tom, ‘* worse,” read $$ ee 


424, first column, fourteenth line from, be.. 
tom, for ‘* In,”’ read ** For.” Same page. 
thirty-fourth line from top, for “ perhape® 
read ** properly.” 
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HORZ SCANDICA. 


No I. 


Notice of the “‘ Maga, Stormbojnurs 
Trolkona Skiekia,” an Icelandic 
Poem, in Five Books. bas 


( Communicated by the Rev. Da“ 


Cute1.) 


Tuere has lately been published, a 
Copenhagen, a translation inte-Danish, 
of a very singular poem in the Ice 
landic language, entitled “ Maga, the 
Lewd Witch of Stormbo  —— 
to have been written in the een- 
tury by Solva Klofa, a prince of the 
same illustrious house which 

the conqueror, Kaldur Klofa. Thesub- 
ject is of the most picturesque and truly 
Scandinavian character. Maga, the 
witch, is introduced, at the beginning 
of the first book, as renewing her youth 
and beauty by means of a decoction 
of the bodies of different dinguating 
animals ; she is seen dancing round 
cauldron ; she then leaps into it—old, 
haggard, and frightful. 

** She as lean and cold appears, 

As if she had been dead ten years ; 

As if the worms had eat her through, 

Her skin it is so dry and blue.” 

A sound is heard, as if of a red-hot 
poker thrust into.a basin of water; 3 
thick.smoke arises and fills the w 
atmosphere, which, however, is by de 


dissipated, and Maga 
fn the radian os of youth and ae 
clothed in a robe of » and riding 
high overhead in a chariot drawn. 
Egret peat 
stag. only recogn ry 
which paptlaine to be feeble and 
as before—a circumstance which is 
accounted for by the omission of some 
important ingredients in her cauldton 
of incantation. Her lamentation over 
this accident closes the first book, and 
is conceived with a fervency of wrath- 
ful and bittefemotions, the expression 
of which, in the wild accents of the 
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id produces an effect al 


It from the tone of 
complaint, that Maga has laboured 
produce the metamorphosis in her 
person, in order that she may be able 
entrap and ensnare to her love three 
men of the north, of whom she 
not successively, but simultane- 
ously, (the vile witch!) become very 
y enamoured. Twoof them im- 
iately. ap’ , and, as might be 
a in love with the sorcer- 
ess. But the Danish Translator has, 
in this part of his work, been obliged 
very much to abridge the details of 
the original. amours occupy the 
whole of the second and third books. 
In the fourth book, Maga is n 
introduced alone, singing in a low, 
broken, and mysterious voice, the words 
of a song of invocation to Hecate. 
“ Queen of air, queen of heaven, 
Two—two only hast thou given. 
One is are better— 
Hecate! Hecate! I’m thy debtor. 
Two have I, but more I want, 
Hecate! for the third I pant. 
Give the shepherd to ny Fame 
My soul is ravished by hi 9 
His beauty let me see. 
Buck-like teeth and lips of red, 
And brown locks clustering from his head— 
From the region of the i 
Hecate! for my service’ sake, 
Bring the coy shepherd unto me.” 
Hecate now descends from the bosom 
of a black cloud, and leading in her 
hand the shepherd, of whose person 
there follows a long, and what is odd 
enough in such a place, a strictly ana- 
tomical description. He is, it seems, 
the best runner in the district of his 
birth, the inventor of divers improve- 
ments in the care of cattle, and withal 
an excellent poet. He has already been 
beloved by several fairies, and other 
supernatural beings of the female sex, 
(among the rest by a witch of Scot- 
land, Suth ra Fivi) nor has he been un- 
willing to accept of their favours. Maga 
is in: raptures with the success of her 
prayer, and in the tumults of her pas- 
sion, forgetting the defects of her voice, 
she begins to sing a Jove-song to the 
rd, in accents so squeaking and 
senile, as at once to destroy the effects 
which the bloom of her countenance 
and the magnificence of her attire had 
to have upon the imagination of 
this Endymion. Maga perceives the 
alteration in his thoughts, but her love 
being violent rather than delicate, she 
eT. on = court him to her arms, by 
Vou, IL ‘ 
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together promises which, perhaps, our readers 
i ‘ thinking it ree 


will with us in. 
qutcel an cntees of Viti 16 vob. 


A miracle a 

In short, it seems that the lady has 
actually in her ion the elizir 
vite, and that, like Mr Godwin’s St 
Leon, or the Scots M , when- 
ever Maga begins to feel the effects of 
old age and dotage, she has it in her 
power to become at once as young and 
beautiful as ever, by commencing a 
new Series of her existence. She is 
too cautious to disclose her secret to 
the shepherd, but she assures him, that 
‘* Even now, tho’ seventy years have 
Their with’ring flight ve aga’s a 
Rich are the tendrils of my hair, 

My bosom’s swell is fair, 
As when at fas thay tiganed 
Ww. at Tl 
m. = Sonnet air. 9 
o: as ws 
As wis A ye Son eam 
*Mid Hecla’s sempiternal snows ; 
Hove opaghe uy love age ot 

ave it m in 
Now, ev’n aoe, fe now 

Ardent lovers, two or three, 

Yet a maid iscome to woo, 

List, gentle shepherd, list to me !” 

And so on, for a page or two more, 
does she talk about her own charms, 
and wg oD - 

But the shep a perfect Joseph 
Andrews in his way, and Mee te 
Potiphar’s wife and y Booby, when 
she discovers that she has no 
of success, changes at once the 
utmost tenderness of desire to the most 
demoniacal excess of rage and indigna- 
tion. She curses the swain, and van- 
ishes in a clap of thunder. The growl- 
ing and mating — beasts is heard 
4 . , 


I will not breathe it to the 
auketn conaateayftad | 
PPCATS.— ae 
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afar off, and the virtuous shepherd de- 


in an y of terror. 
ag Sy is conducted with 


considerable of d- 
regularity of design an: 


execution ; the verse is more 
ous than is at all usual, either in the 
Lodbrokar quida, or any other of the 


remains of Icelandic 3; the ima- 
ony bof § seis and 
eithal > postionteat jute its 
ter. The succeedin paris of 06, Be 
Cm or witha darker in- 
; the ear is bound down to the 
pc "and the eye fastened on the 
strange workings of the sorceress with 
an ever increasing degree of attention, 
till, in the last dreadful scene, the 
emotion is lifted bey! ond the permitted 
limit of agitation. The author of this 
=a a soni Soviet, 5 .Wern in 
ppier » have gone down to pos- 
terity in the eamersnk with Dante, or 
Shakspeare, or any of the first masters 
of poetic terrors. The witch, being re- 
solved to revenge herselfon the haugh- a far 
ty shepherd, holds a council of war, at 
which there assists as strange an as- 
sembly of unearthly advisers as could 
well be imagined. 
The first came with a pilgrim’s shell, 
As if from far the sea ; 
Where he had been I may not tell, 
But a faint and wight seemed he. 
I heard the men a me say, 
That inch deep on his shoon there lay 
bed target ng ¥ 
Though others , 4 dreaming na 
Had seized him o’er a wondrous ee, 
Where Nile and Niger dimmed his eyes, 
Most like to wild realities. 
Ss —_— 


in ce mea 
The traveller of the eternal , 


Brom oe ike heir ad evi thoght 
Ne’er was told in 
Ne ee eae bee 

The second is a/new and striking 
{peteonification of envy. 
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‘* He is lean and wondrous fall, A 
Fag ae yap pling a ol 
His lag tite sodden, Tass ea 
His pals yt oF e 
His os haves wen gy sie 
You see in his cold sleepy stare vai 
The im of envious care, «00% 
Never rested human sight 2 xt 


Whetlguids ont ight. . Fite 
is and bright, and fair 
To others i dewcibaentnet henner: 
ever ing, ever biting, 
Ever with his weak darts anitag' 
Be relay now te being fons 
hat others, where it stands, admire 
me leaves of glo ’s laurel crown, 

To which may not yoad 
He fain would tearthem with the thorm ‘w 
wae Gy a ye ees i gh 
~ ere sinks in the watery 
Ofaie wn sumed diovindowy perteaee 
But now his exhalations vile, 

Of rancour, jealousy, and bile, 

‘The envenomed urchin spitteth forth, — ” 

To taint the ether of the north. — 
Af the poo ay not fing 
may not fling : 
imself the fetid dew 


+ ee , and, soaking — 
The feeble ric of his clay, 


Wastes the poor shivering ghost 
With self-i inflicted and and unmourned. 
Tis thus he speaks, (cold, raw, and | 
The words come like a gush of sleet}— 
* Maga, a covenant let us make ! 
I hate the shepherd of the lake— 
I hate the beauty of his lay, 
And will with us y 
The scorn he shews thy charms this day. » 
My sting unseen the churl shall smite; 
And then beneath the clouds of night, 
Thou, my buxom leman, prest 
By the grim chronicler of the west, 
Shall still fulfil Heaven’s glad decree, 
Which says, Increase and multiply.’ 
This creature, of course, enters with 
great readiness into the plot 
the virtuous and ingenious 
and so indeed do almost all member 
of this diabolical divan. Among the 
most violent is 
** A sour and foul-mouthed i 
With secret harness doth we 
In him no eye can take delight, 
No ear can listen to his talk. 
He long had dwelt with the painted men, 
Barbaric, im their gloomy den ; 
His eye, to their ht, 
Gleams blear and red in God’s fair light 
Within his thick bald skull there lies ° 
A register of treacheries ; 
And now right gladly doth he go. ft 
To work the gentle shepherd WO.” on) 
But it would be quite endless to go 
through the whole list of vile persom 
ages, who offer advice and co-operation 
to the insulted Maga. The.two which 
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ous cause may, after all, triumph over 


its\foes ; but is not s@ soon sa- 
tisfed. Slie resolves, that since no- 
thing short of this will do, she will go 


boldly and seize the object of ot 
sentiment in ) sona. 
) is te hr the hills, 
ing his flocks by the side of'a lake, 
and holding rapturous communings 
with a certain mysterious being. con- 
cealed in that neighbourhood, when 
all of a sudden his guiltless retirement 
is invaded by Maga, careering at full 
speed with strange team of ani- 
mals, and attended in her chariot by a 
confederate, who is described, shortly 
pm but - a — calculated to im- 
mind with a vague sentiment 
tf undefinable horror. 
His hair'is.black, and yet ’tis gray, 
Gray floats his a away, 
His dismay. 
oe Gammtepend dem 


Go enbietguntla view fhe seed 
Is quivering in the master’s ) 
abe heal ends, one, of die, 

So long, and yet so loud a cry : 

That horrid cry to the Graybeard’s ears 
Is music sweeter than the spheres, 
And ever croaking in his pride, 

He drowns the voice of all beside ; 
Yet even the beasts that Maga yokes 
rc Bee Do rahem mdm 

eer *d the hag’s accursed spokes 
se dalle Gotader Coad thee," 
As that into whose gloomy centre 
Now the startled team doth enter.” 
‘The two alarming visitants take w 
the poor shepherd, and carry him, w. 


of the Witch. The Graybeard, and 
tent cal:the panishanent bogie Ab- 

’ and i t begins. a 
though the whole process is gone 
through without the least appearance 
of horror on the part of either of the 
executioners, we cannot think of laying 
before-our readers any part of the de- 
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tail given by ‘the Icelandic narrator. 
The poor shepherd is flayed in the first 


' place, then greased all-over like the ra- 


tion beef of a Russian private, and-last 
of all, eat alive by his two enemies with 
a ferocious joy, and screams of & most 
ant. c ecstasy. The ecanni- 
meal dipt their agen sn farang brine 
meal, dipt their fingers in flami im- 
stone, and wipe their mouths with the 
tail of the bear. Hecate then meets 
them in the clouds, and they commence 
a wild song of exultation,'a sigr- 
squng?, in the measure of the célebrat- 
e@ ‘ . 
“6 Vitt er orpi 
Tyrit Valfalli,” &c. 
It begins thus: 
** Slain the foe is 
Of Maga the queenly ; 
We have slain. by our prowess, 
And eat in our ire, 
A uncleanly, 
Of Pep irae fire. m 
We have slain, we have eat ! 
Slain the swain is, 
Her love that scorned, 
Not vain was the menace 
Our w ns to tinge ; 
And the feast, unadorned, 
Had the sauce of 
We have slain, we have eat { 
Slain the churl is, 
As a hog at the stall, is, 
Who had ventured to hurl his 
Despite at her head ¢ : 
Now the maw of our malice 
Is plenteously fed...‘ 
We have slain, we have eat.” 

The burden bears: a strong tesem< 
blance to that in the death¢song of 
Lodbrok : : . 

** Hiuggom ver med hiaurvi— 
We hewed with our swords.” 
And it appears that, like.it, the whole 
song was of the kind called tws-saungr. 
But as many leaves are; wanting in the 
MS. a great part of. this epiniceum is 
unfortunately lost... It. is still more'to 
be lamented, that the. fifth, and,’ as 
tT says, the’ me book ~t the 
m, has, as yet, sought for in 
all through all the -libraties of the 
north. It is said, by an: old: gentle- 
man of Elsinore, who head sis poem 
recited in his youth, that en, 
or fit, the Witch and the Gray be- 
come mortally sick in consequence ot 
their inhuman repast ; that a benign 


provided for his safety by administer- 
ing to him a divine draught before the 
assault of his enemiés; that as soon 
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as the fragments of his body had been 
the afflicted “cannibals, 


the opantiie of this charm, 
the principle of life was again restored 
to his members, and they arranged 
themselves into their former shape 
without retaining any er of 
the horrible treatment which they had 
undergone. The sorceress hav- 
ing inflicted chastisement on 
Maga, and banished the Graybeard to 
a receptacle of imps, the poet brings 
about, selons les regles, a iage be- 
tween her (altho she is 
provided with one husband) and the 
swain ; and the fit closed with a bridr- 
saungr, or epit ium, chanted over 
their bridal-bed by the whole of the 
good spirits of the north. 
The following is said by some cri- 
tics to be a genuine fragment of their 


nuptial song; but in the opinion of 
Dr Horn, it is rather the tenipbattta 
of the Icelandic poetess, Karleck. 


And sing; sing on 
Wild ditties ts her. 
For this alone 
Her favour shone 
On such a wooer. 
Kiss, kiss thy bride 
Kiss none beside. 


Let the race, 


Not 
y kiss thy - 
Kiss none beside.” 
Ina future Number we shall trans- 


late the 
the Denis editor,” Dr Horn. "We 
hope also 


very shortly to give some 


Wilberforce and Foster. 


a 
Cre, 
account of a publication on whichihe 
is at t employed,—we Mean 
‘the Jealous Witch,” another’ Jes, 
landic poem, founded, as we unde 
stand, upon nearly the same’ basis 
with “ the Lewd Witch of Storm 
ar The success with which the 

olars of Denmark are eluci 
the antiquities of their own % 
and of all the Gothie nations, entitles 
them to the admiration of the 
and affords a singular contrast to the 
miserable state of antiquarian 
in einer 4 Although - have a nu. 
merous an ve socie antiquaries 
who assemble once a te to listen to 
dissertations about Roman walls, Pic. 
tish caverns, and Celtic — who 
receive presents of rusty dirks andigree 
farthings ; and Vite Ma the’ lay 
years, publish such a volume of Tax. 
SACTIONS a8 any clever man, ‘with 
the assistance of Sandy Gordon's Itin. 
erarium, Dr Jameson’s Dictionaty,/and 
Anderson’s Diplomata, would think 
it no t job to manufacture ins 
fortnight ; we have at this day no an- 
tiquaries in'Scotland who are 
of the name, except John Pinkerton, 
Walter Scott, and Robert Jamieson, 
Denmark, on the ew « can boast 
of many names equally distinguished 
as that of the eminent person to whom 
we have at present been so much ‘Ob 


liged. 


a 
WILBERFORCE AND FOSTER,’ 


MR EDITOR, , 

Own reading an article in your last 
Number, entitled, “‘ On some Calum- 
nies against the Dead,” I was nots 
little nes) ga to find the scope of it, 
an at upon two individuals who 
have both been eminently useful‘ia 
promoting the greatest and most im- 
_— interests of mankind.—It is 
ilberforce and Foster, whom the 
author of the article alluded to, at- 
tempts to stamp as calumniators. From 
the manner in which Euthus sets*out 
with his alarming charge, one would 
naturally imagine that he alluded:to 
something of recent occurrence. Now, 
sir, instead of that being the case, 
the whole of his charge against Mr 


of Wilberforce, is founded on certain Te 


marks which that gentleman had made 
on the intimacy of Dr Robertson and 
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celebrated Gibbon, and this in a 
te published so far back as the end 


jast century. But it may be well 
poo ager is there said :—Mr 


berforce, in talking of those who 
_ themselves more closely un- 
ited by literature than severed by the 
widest religious differences, says, “ It 
is with great pain that the author feels 
himself compelled to place so es 
‘ r 


Wilberforce, to be sure, goes on to 
state, that he does not consider Dr 
Robertson’s account of the Reformation 
as satisfactory enough ; but let me ask 
Euthus, if this remark is not com- 
pletely justified and confirmed by the 
subsequent historical researches and il- 
lustrations of Dr M‘Crie. Every person 
of. intelligence and taste admires Dr 
Robertson as a historian ; but surely it 
is. not calumniating him. to say, that, 
in his historical works, he did not do 
all that he might have done, particu- 
larly on the score of religion. But 
the truth is, sir, that many literary 
divines have been led. away. to the 
very-contrary. extreme, by the fear of 
showing too much zeal, or ession- 
al bias, on- the subject of religion : for- 

ing that there lies the great con- 
cern of all mankind.. Let me then ask 
wherein Euthus.is entitled to brand 
Mr Wilberforce with the epithet, ‘ Ca- 
lumniator !” 

I felt still greater anxiety to discover 
the grounds on which Euthus had 
come forward with the same charge a- 
gainst the original and eloquent John 
Foster. I am acquainted, sir, with no 
single work, the production of the pre- 
sent century, which abounds with so 


* much sol eligiowe thie and useful 


moral and religious thinking, as the 
‘* Essays” of Mr Foster, and that too, 
combined with a diction us clear, per- 
spicuous, and classical, as that of any 
author in the English language. These 
Essays constitute in fact a perfect con- 
centration of mind ; and it is certainly 
refreshing, amid the many silly pro- 
ductions of the present generation, to 
meet with such a work in such a field ; 
and I fear, sir, that he who ean only 
make such a use of it as to extract a 
charge of calumny against its author, 
is indeed a person totally unfit to ap- 
iate his merits. I would apply to 
uthus, in this case (and I trust your 
readers will perceive the application to 
be just), the words of the eloquent 
writer he has attacked. When speak- 
ing of the invaluable Howard, “‘ Ye 
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mere men of taste,” says he, ‘ be silent 
Hg hoy such a resp Howard, ~4 
is e@ your gs 
But Euthus will allege that all this is 
mere declamation, and no refutation 
of his charge. Even this is more, it 
is a reference to the Essays them- 
selves, which would fully accomplish 
the refutation to every candid reader. 
It is, however, fortunately, easy to 
condescend upon the cular 
sages to which Euthus alludes. 
accuser sets out with saying, that Mr 
F. has devoted one of his Essays to 
shewing that E lical Religion has 
at all times been despised by men of 
taste and genius. Now, sir, I deny 
the fact, and I think I may challenge 
contradiction, when I say that: Mr F. 
never makes such an assertion; and 
far from attempting to prove such an 
appalling proposition, gives us himself 
instances to overturn it, by ayo 
to the sublime Pascal and Milton, an 
the amiable Cowper and others, He 
merely states, that the general scope 
and tenour of our polite litérature is 
not in unison istian senti< 
ment and doctrine, and that too many 
of the British literati of former ages 
have been hostile, or at least strangers, 
to true Christianity. Propositions 
which I think no one, whose compass 
of reading or acquaintance with Eng- 
lish literature is at all great, can take 
upon himself to deny. Euthus, how- 
ever, lays the great foundation of his 
charge on what he is pleased to style 
Mr Foster’s contempt for the religion 
of Addison and Dr Johnson; and he 
alleges that these great men are con- 
sidered as ‘ Heathens’ by Mr Foster. 
It is only to those who have never seen 
the admirable “ Essays” I am defend. 
ing, that a refutation of this 

can be at all . ' To.be brief 
then :—With regard to Addison, Mr 
Foster expresses no “‘eontempt” for his 
religious sentiments, but only expres- 
ses his regret that, in the course of 
the “‘ Spectator,” and some other of his 
writings, he should have so seldom 
taken occasion to introduce the pe- 
culiar doctrines of Christianity. Next, 
with regard to Dr Johnson, Mr Fos 
tér, in his observationson his character, 
pays the highest tribute to his genius, 
and to the warmth of his piety ; he 
only adds, ‘‘ but it is too e that 
his social life was emi y unfavour- 
able to a deep and simple consideration 
of Christian truth, and the cultivation 
of Christian sentiment.” And Mr F, 
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then goes on to express a doubt, that 
merely wi negative effect 
of repressing irreligion er Soap 
nent literary com , sir, 
are unquestionably the passages on 
which the attack of Euthus is founded, 
and your readers must be by this time 
convinced of its futility. I am un- 
to attribute to him malicious 
motives, but I would certainly advise 
him to beware of allowing his zeal for 
the memory of the dead to hurry him 
into an unfounded attack upon the 
character of the living. 

I shall not regret, Mr Editor, hav- 
ing taken up the defence of Mr Foster, 
if it shall prove the means of directing 
to his ‘‘ Essays,” the attention of any 
who may hitherto have been unac- 
quainted with them. I think they are 
calculated to be of the highest use in 
forming and maturing the moral and 
religious character ; and I think every 
person must come away from their per- 
usal with the highest veneration for 
the genius and of their au- 
thor. It may perhaps heighten the 
curiosity of some, with to Mr 
Foster, when I mention, that it has 
often occurred to me, that the mind 
and style of Dr Chalmers has been in 
some formed under the tutoring 
influence of his ‘“‘ Essays.”— I conclude 
this paper by observing, that it is pleas- 
ing to consider that, at the present mo- 
ment, we have alive in this country 
three writers in the field of theology, 
of such attractive, original, and kin- 
dred genius, as Mr Foster, Dr Chal- 
mers, and Mr Hall of Leicester—each 
of them too, powerful and accom- 
plished orators, particularly the lat- 
ter, whose productions I conceive to 
be models of pure and dispassionate 
el :—A few more such writers 
—a vulgar prejudices, and aware 
of the true merits of the cause 
plead—and Christianity would flouri 
as much among literary men as with 
the poorest peasant of the land. J. A. 

Edinburgh, 31st Jan. 1818. 
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CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S VOYAGE TO 
Loo-cHOO.* 


Wuite Lord Amherst and the embas- 
sy were engaged in dignified discussion 





* An Account of a Voyage of Discovery 
to the Western Coast of Corea, and theGreat 
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with the flower of the human race, the 
Mandarins of China, Captain Frm 
in the Alceste frigate, and 


pip pa a surgeon of that shi 
and the t and accomplished 

tain of the Lyra has — lll 
journal tothe public. Itisa truly des. 
lightful work, exhibiting throug 

all the very best qualities both of hea, 
and heart, essential to the charaecter.of 
a genuine British naval officer. The 
Captain has had his wits about himiag, 
all times, and being as little of aypes 
dant as may be, he tells us what:he. 
has seen, without much attempt/at, 
Cocciatg or fine writing, the conses 
quence of which is, that. his. nematke 
are unostentatiously acute and sagadi« 
ous, and his style full of ease, spirit, 
and vivacity. Indeed, we sear a 
any book of the kind with which read» 
ers, for mere amusement, will be more 
delighted ; the nautical details are ndt 
only highly creditable to his scientifie 
acquirements, but in themselves of very 
considerable importance ; while, tothe 
philosopher, there is presented much 
curious information respecting the has 
bits, manners, and customs, of a very 
singular and interesting people. 

It is quite impossible, within our 
narrow limits, to give any thing likés 
satisfactory abridgment of this Jour- 
nal, and equally so, an intelligible an- 
alysis of the valuable scientific informs 
ation contained in the appendix. We 
must therefore confine ourselves almost 
entirely to a kind of chapter of cons 
tents, from which will at once be séen 
the character of the volume. re 

The Embassy having landed in 


* state near the mouth of the Pei-He 


river, on the 9th August 1616, om thé 
1lth the Alceste and Lyra parted 
Loo-Choo Island, in the Japan Sea, in his 
Majesty’s Ship Lyra; by Captain Basil 





Hall, R.N. F.R.S.L.& E. With a Voce 
bulary of the of that Island, by 
Lieutenant Cli » R.N.3 and an Appens 


dix, containing Charts and various Hydro, 
graphical and Scientific Notices. lustrate 
ed by eight coloured engravings, after draw- 
ings by Havell, of Scenery, and the 

of the People of Corea, and particularly of 
the more interesting Inhabitants of Loo- 
Choo, 4to, ere £2, 2s. John Murray, Lon- 
don. 1817. 
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inthe Gulf of Pe-che-lee, the Yellow 
Sea, of the navigation of which acom~ 
plete knowledge has been obtained. 
jn the Appendix, Captain Hall has- 
ivena chart of this Gulf, with very 
eetinct explanatory notices—the nor- 
thern part having been taken from a 
chart by Captain Ross of the Bombay 
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the East India Company, in surveying 
the China Seas. ‘ 

On.the 22d of A ——_ ships 
met in the appoin rendez- 
vous, in Ches-tou Bay, latitude 37° 
36’ 30”, longitude 121° 29’ 30”, and 
instead of waiting for the of the 
monsoon, which, as Mr Ellis remarks, 
they oes have done, without — 
disappointed an ctations original 
iy fered of them® on the 29th of 
August they reached a of islands 
(Sir James Hall’s group), lat. 37° 50’ 
north, long. 124° 40’ 30” east, near 


' the coast of Corea. 


Of the west coast of — couns 
try ted on the north north- 
west the Tartar provinces by 2 
chain of mountains—at one part from 
Lea-Tong by a barrier of balisades,— 
bounded on the’ west by the Yellow 
Sea, and on the east by the Sea of Ja- 
pan,) nothing has hitherto been ac- 
curately known to Europeans. ‘The 
coast laid down in most charts has 
been taken from the celebrated map of 
the Jesuits, which is correct with re- 
gard to China, but erroneous with re- 
spect to Corea. The information con- 
cerning it, in Captain Hall’s work, is 
well ar that of Archipelago, “of « 
well as that of Archi » “ofa 
thousand Isles” that exists along the 
southern part of the coast. | Of the 
Manners, customs, and character, of 
the Coreans, little could be learned, ex- 
cept:from the visit of an old Corean 
chief to the two vessels, for their policy 
imperiously forbade any visit of the 
Strangers into the interior. 
‘But the most delightful part of the 
volume is occupied with the details of 
a visit to the island of Loo-Choo. 
Of these interesting islanders, it is our 
mtention to lay) before our readers a 
fall account in our next’ Number. 
They to the Chinese race, and 


are therefore sprung from a people 
eminently distinguished amongst the 
nations of the earth for their cun- 
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ning, deceit, cowardice, and cruelty ; 
and hence we naturally expected to 
have found them exhibiting some of 
these traits of character. But our 
wonder and curiosity are excited, when 
we learn that the Seek Broupes 
met. with by Captain were 
kind-hearted and polite, acute and 
inquisitive, and much freer from vice 
than most of the inhabitants in in- 
sular situations in the great ocean. 
Captain Hall has pourtrayed’ them in 
so agreeable a manner, that we foresee 
some enthusiasts. will adduce the in- 
habitants of Loo-Choo as a striking 
example of the blessings of semi-bar- 
barism. We trust, however, the reign 
of such visionaries has gone by, and 
that tly i facts will not 
again be intruded on the world in fa- 
vour of an opinion so frantic and absurd. 
We have mentioned that there is 
subjoined to this account of the peo- 
ple, and the relation of the inci- 
dents of the voyage, a valuable series 
of tables and papers. ‘The first arti- 
cles are explanatory of the charts that 
accompany the work. These we es« 
teem as very favourable specimens of 
Captain Hall’s skill in the more imme- 
diate business of his profession, as is 
also the case with the interesting series 
of observations made with Dr Wollas- 
ton’s Dip Sector. The’ meteorological 
journals which follow have our ‘un- 
qualified approbation, and indeed are 
so important that we intend to make 
them the subject of a future pa- 
per. The last article communicated 
by Captain Hall, is entitled ‘“‘ Geo- 
logical Memorandum.” We regret 
the mineralogical notices in this me- 
morandum are so short; but the 
rapidity of — Hall’s motions, 
and the state of the weather, we be- 
lieve, prevented more distinct and ac- 
curate investigation. The facts com- 
municated are too few to admit of 
theorising, and we therefore object to 


Captain Hall’s Huttonian speculations, 
although we song ee with him 
in the propriety o compliment 


id by Captain Murray to our inge- 
Leva ‘tad distinguished countryman, 
Dr Hutton. There is, besides, a loose- 
ness of expression in the mineralogical 
descriptions ; thus, what are we to 
understand by Whin dykes ? Are they 
veins of basalt, green-stone, clink- 
stone, felspar, or sand-stone ? for all 
these are known under that name. 

But we have not leisure for further 
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shall therefore conclude present level of the sea. Caves ofthe 
short sketch with an account of same description occur in Scotland, 
geognostical observations of our Had we time, we could demonstrajs 
. that they have been formed by the ags 
At Macao the rocks are granite, tion of the sea at ae 

i ins of quartz. The cannot therefore be adduced, as is dong 
island of Hong-Kong, an island off by ome Hall, in proof of the raigs 

- hg ing | 


the land by a subterranegy 

so frequently in the power. ig 

istricts of Sulphur Island ' 

Seotland. Great Lemma, an island Lies in 27° 5’ N. lat. long. 128° 25’R, 
is entirely of coarse granu- Captain Hall could not land 

this island, owing to the violent surf, 

ae It appeared to be composed of a reds 


dish coloured stratified rock, traversed 
SOUTHERN SHORE OF THE YELLOW bby-velns. > Thane: is 0 pa “tie 


SEA. 
left side, with a sulphureous smoke 
- Che-a-Tow.—Gneiss, with beds of issuing fom it. 
lime-stone and quartz, and imbedded —_[ ieutenant Clifford has added a very 
ore of iron. : valuable vocabulary of the 
Cung-Cung-Cheen Islands.—Gneiss. spoken at the great Loo-Choo island, 
Oci- Hai-Oei.—Gneiss. f which cannot fail to prove in 
Lung-Chung-Tao Islands.—Gnueiss. to those who study the affinities ~ 
relations of languages, and endeavour 
to trace out how their agreements and 
WEST COAST OF COREA. differences are connected with the 
An island in lat. 37° 45’ N.—Clay former and present distribution of the 
slate, with beds of lime-stone and of various tribes of the human species. . 
hornblend rock. We take leave for the present of 
Hutton’s Island.—Lat. 36° 10’ N.— _ this admirable work, with some obsers 
The north-east end of this island is of vations which very naturally rise from 
granite—the middle part of the island its perusal. 
of mica-slate, inclined to the south- No class of men have greater oppors 
west. These strata, intersected bya tunities of extending our knowledge of 
vein of granite, in some places forty the natural history of the earth and its 
feet wide, and also by veins of whin- productions, than the officers of the 
stone (probably green-stone). The British navy. They are naturally « 
south-west part of the i is of a cute, observing, and active, and are 
conglomerate, composed of portions of thus admirably fitted to become excel 
slate, quartz, and some other rocks. lent naturalits. But hitherto their 
Main Land of Corea.—Mica slate course of education has not led them 
in lat. 36° 10’ N. and longitude 126° to study natural history, and hence 
48’ E.—Direction of the strata north- the information we have derived from 
east and south-west. them, in regard to the productions of 
Island off the Coast of Corea.—Lat. different countries, although often cus 
34° 23’ N. long. 126 E.—Quartz rious and important, wants that accu 
rock, with felspar. This rock is one racy which is so imperiously demand. 
of the most general in this range of ed by the man of science. Who ‘can 
islands. It seems the same with the read the voyages of a Dampier, for in« ° 
uartz rock of Jura, one of our He- stance, without regretting his igo. 
rides. rance of natural history? and wh 
Great Loo-Choo Island. ~ _ is the naturalist who does not rise with 
The north end of this island is gray disappointment from the perusal of the 
compact lime-stone, disposed in high- greater number of the printed relations 
inclined strata. It forms hills from of voyagers? The intensity of this diss 
to five hundred feet in height. appointment is increased by the come 
The whole of the south-west and viction that many of these, otherwise 
southern parts of the island a: to accomplished and en rising men, if 
be composed of fawn-colo nu- of a knowledge of natural 
lar foliated lime-stone. The ditt of history, could have contributed in ® 
this rock on the west are hollowed into most eminent degree to its advance~ 
horizontal caves, situated above the ment. We cannot, it is true, expect 
7 
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medical ent of our navy. But 
this, unfortunately, is neither general- 
ly’nor frequently the case. - There 
was indeed a time when navy su: 

were me eee as mere’ medical ar- 
iss, and nothing more was required 
from, thera than a knowledge of the 
practical details of their own limited 
profession. But now the improved and 
extended education of the whole ma- 
rine has occasioned a corresponding one 
im the medical department, and the 
mere surgeon will now find: himself, 
im of being the adviser, friend, 
aT ouipialet of the highest officers, 
but a comparatively subordinate being. 
We think we can already ive a 
change in this respect. Medical men 
are becoming more sensible of the uti- 
lity and importance of this science, not 
only as ‘an useful and indispensable 
branch of education, but as a very 
powerful means of advancing them in 
their profession. Even officers of the 
navy do not now consider themselves 
out of their sphere, when devoting a 
portion of their time to the study of 
natural history, and entering, with 
their characteristic enthusiasm, into 
those feelings which this science nat- 
urally excites. We know officers of 
high rank in the navy, who, on fo- 
reign stations at present, occupy their 


‘ leisure hours, not in idle sauntering, 


nor in silly de, but in the active 
and usecialal investigation of the 
structure and composition of hitherto 
unexplored: regions of the earth. Cap- 
tain we hapten oye this descrip- 
tiom: * possesses, in -an eminent 
degree, the characteristic; activity of 
his profession, joined to an unbounded 
zeal and ardour in the prosecution of 
science. He indeed promises to become 
an eminent eo — —_ philosophical 
navigator, and, li is'predecessors in 
Sb tneanenebnal nae oe 
i 's to.addto: the glory of t 
British ‘name, The work now: before 
us, which opens most my nceepe Som 


literary career of this young ’ 


proves that he writes agreeably, and ob- 
serves-well ; but his descriptions of nat- 
ural productions betray a want of that 
minute and particular knowledge which 
we are confident will soon be supplied 
by those hours of leisure which the re- 
oe peace affords. 
ou. II. 


TY OF EDINBURGH. 


January 12.—Tuz reading of Dr 
Murray’s paper on Muriatic Acid was 


resumed. In the preseding of it, 
a variety of iments he state - 
ed, proving production of water 
frem the action of metals on muriatic 
a This is a result which is ob- 

iously incompatible with the doctrine, 
that oxymuriatic acid is a simple bo- 
dy, which, with hydrogen, forms mu- 
riatic acid. But it also presents a con- 
siderable difficulty on the ite doc- 

trine, for although muriatic acid gas 
is held to contain a considerable por- 

tion of combined water, this water 
must be expended in the oxidation 
of the metal in its combination with 
the acid, and none remains to be 
liberated. This difficulty Dr M. 
solves, on the principle that a super- 
muriate is formed ; and he found, in 
conformity to this, that the products 

in these combinations, had an excess of 
acid. He pointed out also, in the se- 
quel, another view on which the re- 
sult may be explained. 

The remaining part of the paper is 
devoted to the illustration of some new 
views of chemical theory. The pro- 
gress of discovery has so far modified 
the doctrine of Lavoisier, as to prove 
clearly that oxygen is not exclusively 
the principle of acidity. Hydrogen 
gives rise, in some cases, to the same 
quality. And this fact Dr. M. con- 
siders as forming the only ent 
of any weet in su of the doc- 
trine of the simplicity of chlorine, 
and of its forming, by combining with 
hydrogen, muriatic acid. Admitting 
water then to be obtained from mu- 
riatic. acid gas (a result which. exe, 
cludes that doctrine), how far is the 
conclusion to be drawn from this to, 


blished ? - It. not necessarily. fol~. 
low that this water has pre-existed 
in the gas; it is possible that ite ele- 
ments only have been, present,...00 

that in the cases in which water is.ob-, 
tained, it has been formed by these 
elements having been brought into ac- 
tion by the attractions exerted, On 
this view of the subject, oxymuriatic 
acid will be a bi compound of a 
radical, at present unknown, with oxy- 
gen, and muriatic acid a ternary com- 
pound of the same radical with oxygen 
and hydrogen. J if this be ad- 

+ 
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mitted, a similar view will fall to be 
applied to the other acids to 
contain combined water. Sulphurous 
acid is a binary compound of sulphur 
and oxygen ; sulphuric acid, a tern 
compound of sulphur, oxygen, 
hydrogen ; gt Bun Ren 8 Wn 
compound of nitrogen, oxygen, an 
hydrogen. It ap also, that the 
combined action of these elements gives 
rise to a nigner dagren of, sovtity than 
is produced by either alone. Sulphur, 
with hydrogen, forms a weak acid ; with 
oxygen, another acid of somewhat su- 
ior strength ; and with oxygen and 
ydrogen, one of much higher power. 
Nitrogen, with hydrogen, forms a com- 
which has no acidity ; with oxy- 
gen in two proportions it forms oxides ; 
with oxygen and hydrogen it forms a 
very powerful acid. Carbon, with hy- 
drogen, forms compounds which re- 
tain inflammability, without any acid 
quality ; with oxygen it forms in one 
portion an inflammable oxide, and 
another a weak acid ; with oxygen 
and hydrogen, in different proportions, 
it forms in the ene acids com- 
pounds having a high acidity. 

This view farther explains a number 
of facts otherwise not well accounted 
for. It accounts for the peculiarity of 
exymuriatic acid in its acidity bei 
inferior to that of muriatic acid, thoug 
it contains more oxygen. It is so, pre- 
cisely as sulphurous acid, bse not — 
taining hydrogen, is inferior in aci 
strength “ sulphuric acid. And accord- 
ingly the closest anology exists between 
eaphurous acid and oxymuriatic acid ; 

any deviation from this evidentl 
arises from the excess of oxygen whi 
the latter contains. The peculiar cha- 
racters of the compounds of oxymuri- 
atie acid with inflammable ies are 
better explained on this system than 
on either of the others, and it accords 
y with the relations of iodine. 

Dr M. extends the same view to 
the chemical constitution of the alka- 
lis. The fixed alkalis, the earths, and 
the on ge oy form a series - 
tinguish 'y same ing cha- 
racter of neutralizing acids; and all of 
them contain oxygen as a common ele- 
ment. Ammonia, which-has the same 
character, and all the other alkaline 
properties, stands isolated in contain- 
ing no oxygen, an anomaly so great, 
as to have led to the hypothesis very 

y received by chemists, that 
this element must exist in one or other 
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of its constituents. It is better: ap 
counted for without any hypoth 
on the present view. As hydrogen, like 


oxygen, confers acidity, so it may com. 


~ municate alkalinity ; and ammonia jg 


thus a compound, of which ni : 
is the base, and hydrogen the ; 
principle, standing thus in the sam 
— to ees other pale that sul. 
uretted hydrogen does to the aci 
Potash, soda, barytes, caving 
lime, have been supposed to contaig 
combined water essential to them in 
their insulated form. It is more Plo. 
bable that they contain the elements 
of water in direct combination ; and 
thus the whole series will exhibit the 
same relations as the acids: some being 
binary compounds of a base with 
gen, ammonia being a compound abe 
simple base with hydrogen, and 
soda, &c. being am of a base 
with oxygen and hydrogen. And 
these last exceed the other in alkaline 
power. 

In conformity to these doctrizies, 
the neutral salts may be either com. 
posed of two binary compounds, one 
the radical of the acid with pe dn, 
the other of the radical of the base with, 
oxygen or hydrogen, agreeable nearly 
to the Sates opinion. Or what is 
more probable, they are te colts 
pounds of the two radicals with oxy. 


gen. 
All these views display more clears 
ly the important relations of hy 
oxygen, and prove that the influ 
ence of the former, as a chemical ele 
ment, is nearly as great as that of the 
e origi r will be 
published. os: : 
January 19.—The second part of 
Dr Ure’s paper on Muriatic Acid Gas 
was read. In this part the author 
shewed that the azote of the ammonia 
has no concern in the production of 
the water ; for the whole azote, com- 
petent to the weight of salt emp 
is recoverable in a gaseous form. Itis 
then experimentally demonstrated, that 
the sal-ammoniac, resulting from the 
union of the two dry constituent 
gases, yields water in similar circum 
stances. No water could be obtained, 
however, by heating dry sal-ammoniat 
alone, or in contact with charcoal, or 
even by passing its vapour 
ignited quartz powder. Hence Dr Ure 
infers, that the traces of moisture, for 
merly observed by Dr Murray, om eX 
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sno gal-eammoniac to heat, must 

ve been the hy; ic water of the 
‘ tly dried ‘salt. In Pa ea 
; this opinion, Dr Ure finds that 
itor el eumvenlen, and that 
condensed from the component gases, 
attract moisture from the air to the 
amount of six or seven per cent. The 
latter pre on, from its being more 
finely comminuted than the other, be- 
comes even pasty when exposed for a 
day to the humid atmosphere of this 
country. By the cautious application 
of heat, this hygrometrical water may 
be entirely expelled, when the salt 
resumes exactly its pristine weight 
and dryness. Dr Ure’s concluding ex- 

iment consists in the transmission 
of dry muriatic acid gas over ignited 
turnings of pure iron, when a portion 
of water or liquid acid, corresponding 
in quantity to ho pupae of muri- 
ate of iron formed, always makes its 
appearance. ‘The muriate of iron 
seems peculiar. It is in small plates, 
or spangles, of a micaceous lustre, and 
appears to contain a smaller propor- 
tion of iron, and that in a lower state 
of oxidizement, than the common mu- 
riated black oxide. The doctor infers, 
from the whole of these researches, 
that chlorine is oxymuriatic acid ; and 
that the hydro-chloric gas of Sir H. 
Davy and M. Gay Lussac consists of 
an atom of dry muriatic acid united 
toan atom of water, like gaseous sul- 
phuric and nitric acids. 

At the same meeting a paper by 
Dr Brewster was read, on a singular 
affection of the eye in the healthy 
state, in consequence of which it loses 
the power of seeing objects within the 
sphere of distinct vision. When the 
pH is steadily fixed upon any object, 

is object will never cease to become 
visible ; but if the eye is steadily di- 
rected to another object in its vicinity 
while it sees the first object indirectly, 
this first object will, after a certain 
time, entirely disappear, whether it is 
seen with one er both eyes, whatever 
be its form or colour, or its position 
with respect to the axis of vision. 
When the object is such as to pro- 
duce its accidental colour before it 
vanishes, the accidental colour disap- 
pears also along with the object. 
The preceding experiments have no 
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connexion whatever with those of 
Mariatte, Picard, and Le Cat, relative 
to the entrance of the optic nerve. In 
the course of this investigation, Dr 
Brewster was led to a new theory of 
accidental colours, which will be read 
at a future meeting. 


January 26.—A general meeting 
— been a the annual elec- 
tion of mem e following gen- 
tlemen were admitted members of the 
society. 

The Hon. Capt. Napier, R. N. of Mer 
chistoune. 

Sir William Hamilton, Bart. 

Major Alston. 

Thomas Mackenzie, Esq. of Applecross. 

Capt. Thomas Brown, F.L.S. 

Dr William Fergusson, Inspector of 

Hospitals. 

Dr John Watson of Edinburgh. 

John Craig, Esq. 

John Hope, Esq. 

Mr Richardson, surgeon, Harrowgate. 

Dr Harry William Carter, Oxford. 

Mr Nathaniel Bowditch, Salem, Mas« 
sachussets. 

Dr Patrick Miller, Exeter. 


February 2—Mr Thomas Allan 
read a very interesting paper on the 
Geology ot the eountry round Nice ; 
a country which, from the circum- 
stances detailed in the paper, rs 
to be peculiar, or at least not hitherto 
observed with that accuracy which it 
merits, from the interesting facts it 
presents. It appears evident, that 
many revolutions have taken place in 
this quarter,—that the rocks have not 
only been deranged, but that the. sea 
has stood at a much higher level. The 
fissures in the rocks are often filled 
with marine shells, of the same species 
now alive in the Mediterranean ; and 
shells of a similar kind are often found 
high among the alluvial soil, and 
down by the sea from the Parmetine 
countries above. the fossil 
shells found in the peninsula of St Boas~ 
sure, more than twenty species, hith< 
ertd undiscovered, have been found. 

At the 208 meetin v3 Playfai 
communicated a paper, by General Sir 
Thomas Brisbane, on the Determina- 
tion of the Time by Equal Altitudes, 

February 16.—Mr ‘Napier read a 
paper on the Philosophy of Bacon. 
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of the hill to 


be discovered. Workings have been com- 
menced in these beds, but have not been 
continued far enough to discover what may be 
the quality of the mineral at a distance from 


the surface.” The i given to Mr 
B. by Dr Davidson, though greatly inferior 
in lustre to the best graphite of Borrowdale, 

possess all the characters of true graph- 
ite ; they are soft and sectile, and leave as 
distinct a mark on as the best speci- 
mens from Cumber: These imens 
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nz, mica, which are, however, 
graphite.—The circumstance of mica slate 
impressing its form and structure on the 
Soiled suinounl so different in composi- 
tion, may appear at first extraordinary ; but 
it is an effect analogous to what may be ob- 
served in other situations. The great unc- 
ite is, as I 


metals » appear to 

affected by the rock through which they 

To this cause may probably be as- 

cribed the different qualities of the 

obtained from the Ecton mine, and the 
Cornwall. 


mines of 
Mineralogy.—Mr Laidlaw, the natural- 
ist, who left Scotland about a year ago, and 


tific labours in the East. Immediately on 
his arrival at Calcutta, he was appointed by 


the Marquis of Hastings to investigate 
natural setbey, and particularly the eon 
ogy of Nepaul, and was ordered to conneg 
his investigations and operations with thop 
of the gentlemen now employed in: ep. 
structing maps of that striking country, Mr 
Laidlaw’s appointment is, we understand, 
extremely liberal, and reflects the hi 
honour on the India Directors, and the jh 
lustrious Governor-General. We consid 
the grand career of mineralogical di 

as thus most auspiciously opened in our Ip. 
dian empire. But in so great a field ther 
must be many cultivators; we therefor 
trust, that the highly honourable and liber! 
views entertained by the Governor of India, 
will induce those destined for that 

to study with zeal and ardour the different 
branches of natural history, in order that 
they may be prepared to assist in the grand 
and magnificent plans which must be in agi. 
tation for the investigation of the physical 
condition of that colossal empire. 

Civil Engineers.—A Society has recently 
been instituted in London, by some 
men following the profession of civil en. 
gineers, for the purpose of mutual commu. 
nication on the many important topics im. 
mediately, or more remotely, connected with 
their professional pursuits. The princi 
of their association is the diffusion of 
knowledge among all the members; om 
which account the Society is restricted to 
practical engineers, and to such students of 
general science as have especially directed 
their attention to those subjects which par. { 
ticularly concern the civil engineer. Te 
meetings are held once a week during the 
winter season; business commences with 
the reading of an original essay, to which 
succeeds the discussion of a topic previously 
agreed upon at a former tase: at. informa 
tion relative to projects, inventions, public 
works in progress, &c. closes the sitting. A 
Society so constituted, and sustained with 

irit, cannot but prove of ad 
both to the individual sr prey 
public at large. 

E. ion in a Coal-mine in the County 
of Durham.—The following account of ano- 
ther of these fatal accidents, is taken from 
the _ Mercury, Dec. 23 :—** On Thun 
day, Dec. 18th, an explosion of fi 
occurred in the Plain pit at Rainton col 
liery, near to Houghton-le-Spring. The 
total number of lives lost amounts to twenty- 
six—ten men and sixteen boys. The ex 
plosion took place at three o'clock in the 
morning, before the hewers had descended 
the pit; and from this circumstance about 
160 lives have been preserved. Every exet- 
tion was made to render assistance to those 
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and four at Chester, on Saturday evening ; 
and the remaining nine were interred at the 
former place on Sunday.” 
Steam. Engines in Cornwall.——From 
essrs. Leans’ report for December 1817, it 
appears, that during that month the follow- 
ing was the work performed by the engines 
reported, with bushel of coals. 

Pounds of water| “02d:per 


lifted 1 foot high| 54 
with each bush.| ich in 


ines averaged 22,409,878 laws 


25 common 
Woolf's at Weel Vor, + 29,467,621)17.2 lib, 
Ditto at Wheel Abraham, 38,812,073) 16.8 
ditto, - - :236,924) 4.7 
Ditto at Wheel Unity, = 52,265,991; 13-0 
Daleouth engine, . 39,561,904) 10.1 
Wheal A ditto, - 31,060,512) 10.9 
United Minesengine, - 51,515.593| 17.3 
itto, - - 38,187,872) 10.7 
Wheel C! ditto, - - 50,535,439) 15.1 


ee al ee 
heal Vor, sandy \ me 
On Friday, the 16th of May, an almost 
total eclipse of the sun was observed at 
Madras. The following is the result of the 
observations of Capt. Basil Hall, of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Lyra :—** From the difficulty 
of observing the first contact, the time of its 
occurrence is perhaps, as usual, recorded 
somewhat too late ; but the termination was, 
I think, observed with precision. The lati- 
tude of the station is 13° 5’ 7” N. being 
N. 37° E. distant 14 mile from the Madras 





Observatory, and west two miles from the 
‘Flag Staff of Fort St George. 

Mean Time. 

Beginning of the ecli H. M. &. 

inni the eclipse, - 10 39 55 

End of the eclipse, al - 231 59 

Duration, - - + - 352 4 

Greatest obscuration at - 038 8 

[nearly. 

Digits eclipsed, - - 10d.36m. 


* The thermometer stood at 106° in the 
sun before the eclipse, and fell to 90° at 
the greatest obscuration. 

** The day was beautifully serene and fa- 
vourable for the observation of this interest- 
ing phenomenon, and not a ing cloud 
ym to Pagan the dbeereation of 

progress of this eclipse.” 

Considerable fhecondy 6 are told, was 
excited at Madras by the disagreement be- 
tween the English and the Hindoo anticipa- 
tion of this eclipse, as given in their respec- 
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tive local almanacks. The Hindoo estima- 
tion proved by much the most accurate. 

Bi Fogel ghd 
intercourse with I w 

the Red Sen ue furmnarty, far the pe = 
of obtaining supplies of Indian i 

The goods are 


— died two days after their return to 
Rio Nunez, and was buried, with another 
officer, in the same spot where Major Peddie 
and one of his officers were buried on their 
advance. 

Georgiewsk, in the Government of Cau- 
casus, November 1st (O.S.)—On the road 
to Georgia, between Darefel and Kasbeck, 
on the 21st of October, an immense aval- 
anche, which had been formed on the moun- 
tain of Kasbeck, fell down and covered the 
road for the distance of three wersts, fifty 
fathoms deep. It had entirely filled up the 
bed of the rapid river Terek, which has, 
however, since worked its way through it. 
This event impeded for a time the commu- 
nication with Georgia. Happily there were 
no travellers on the road. According to the 
observations of the mountainers, such aval- 
anches usually fall in summer once in seven 
years, but this time there has not fallen one 
for nine years. In the mountains on the 
road to Koby and Kaischauer, such aval- 
anches often fall, and are very dangerous to 
travellers; they are more frequent, but 
smaller, and are therefore more easy to be 
removed or dug through. 

The vessels for exploring the northern 


regions have begun to be equipped. ‘Two 
are to endeavour to penetrate h Davis’s 
Straits, and two to reach the Pole, if 

to 


possible ; by which means it is 
ascertain whether Greenland is an island, or 
part of the continents of Asia or America. 
‘The vessels are to be stored with every rc- 
quisite in provisions, nautical instruments, 
&c. The crew, it is said, will consist of 
fifty men, including officers, in each vessel, 
They will also Sone with every ap- 
putlege used by the Greenland ships, and 
some experienced men in that service are to 
go in the vessels, It is understood they will 
not sail before March next, as the weather 
will not be sufficiently open until that pe- 
riod. We hear from the Treasury, that 


that if we know in a country the number of 
of one of the families, we may ‘hears 
ly conclude from it the total number’ 
Plants, and that of tlie Species of each ¢ 
the other Families. wy 
M. Girard, of the Institute, has 
ed, in a Treatise on the Vali 
an analysis of the mud of the he, ke 
brated by the fertility it communicates 49 
the soil of that country. It appears from 
chemical experiments made by M, Reg, 
nault, that of a hundred parts in ‘the 
there are eleven of water, nine of 
six of oxide of iron, four of silex, four of 
carbonate of magnesia, eighteen of ‘carbo. 
nate of lime, and forty-eight of alumen; 
The quantities of silex and alumen a. 
cording to the places where the mud is tak. 
en; that on the banks of the river 
a great deal of sand, while in that at a dis. 
tance the argil is almost The abun. 
dance of this earth in the mud renders it 
proper for the of the arts. 
make excellent brick of it, and vases of dif. 
ferent forms ; it enters into the fabrication 
of pipes; the glass-makers employ it in the 
construction of their furnaces ; the inhabit. 
ants of the country parts cover their houses 
with it, and consider it as a sufficient ma. 
nure for their lands. 
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LONDON. 


Letters written during a tour through 

Ireland, by J. GC, Curwen, Esq. M.P. are 
, in two volumes octavo. 

Mr Nichols will soon publish a third 

volume of the Illustrations of Literary His- 

tory, including Memoirs of George Hat- 


tm ical and Perspective Survey 
of the Campagne di Roma; exhibiting to 
the traveller and classic scholar every object 
of interest in that celebrated country ; illus- 


erate : 
rbary, ofa Residence 
ini gee mie rm aa 


with observations respecting the relations of 
the States with the Christian powers, 
and on the necessity of their complete sub. 
jugation ; by Signor Pananti; with notes; 
by Edward Blaquiere, Esq. 

Mr Woodly, editor of the Cornwall Ga- 
zette, is preparing an Account of his ‘Liters 
ary Life, with anecdotes of many distin. 

Mr Coleridge intends to give a course of 
Literary Lectures, which, if filled up ac. 
cording to his outlines, cannot fail of bei 
to a large portion of society, of consi 
interest and attraction. 

The Suffolk -Garland, a Collection of 
Poems, Songs, Tales, Ballads, &c. relative 
to that country, 9 the press. 

Mr Percy intends to publish by subserip- 
tion, Cawood Castle, ona other parr with’ 
engravings in the first style of the art, by 
Finden, from sketches by the author. The 
work will be put to press as soon as a suffi- 
cient number of subscribers can be 

Samor; Lord of the Bright City. A Poem, 
in Twelve Books. By H. H. Milman, 
M.A. Fellow of Brazen-Nose College, Ox- 
ford, Author of Fazio. S8vo. 

An Account of the Life, Writings, and 
Ministry of the late Dr John Fawcett of 
Halifax, will soon be published by his Son. 
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will comprise the follow- 
An account of all the 

with occasional anec- 


t; i 

Feng eel vdeaite, sad po 
i i v e, and par- 
some which have never been 
engraved. These embellishments 
executed by artists of the first emi- 
: the au’ ting that the decora- 


HF 


i 


g 
a 


ous and magnificent copies of works, includ- 
ing @ great number of such oo ae 
large ; with a list of those which 
to De Thou, &c.—IHI. An account 
illustrated copies of Shakespeare, in 

folio and octavo; and of the illustrated Ox- 
ford edition of Clarendon.—IV. Descriptive 
catalogue of Books, printed in the fifteenth 
century, which have been acquired since the 
publication of the Bibliotheca Spenceriana. 
—This publication will form ene handsome 
imperial octavo volume, of the same size as 
those of the work just mentioned ; to which it 
may be considered a and splendid 
Appendix. It may also be esteemed a desir- 
able acquisition to the lovers of topography 
and fine ving—as well as. of biblio- 
graphy ; will be printed with a new 
apes upon paper of the finest quality. Price 

. 6s. the small, and £12, 12s. the large 
paper. One-third of the subscription money 
to be paid at the time of subscribing ; and 
letters, post-paid, are requested to be ad- 
dressed to the author, at Mr C. Lewis’s, 
29, Duke Street, Piccadilly, or at Kensing- 
ton. A list of subscribers will be published. 

The Rev. W. Hett of Lincoln has in the 
press, in two 8vo volumes, Discourses on 
Several Subjects and Occasions. 

Lieut. Edward Chappell will soon publish, 
a Narrative of a Voyage to Newfoundland 
and the Coast of Labrador, illustrated by a 
map and other engravings. 

Mr George Dyer is printing, in two large 
8vo Hay the Privileges of the University of 


ige- 

Pritice Hoare, Esq, is engaged on a Life 
of the late Patriot and Philanthropist, Gran- 
ar Pe eeraie 
_ G. Arnold, Esq. is ing for publica- 
tion, a History of the Civil Wars rr Eng- 
land, illustrated by 200 engravings, from 
original paintings. 
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To be published by subscription, in 1 vol. 
Pig Ny 2 sty ing, a. i 


press, the Testimony of Natural Theology 
*o Rabon’ Macpliaen 
r Robert » architect, hae in 

the press, an Essay on the Origin and Oper- 
ation of the Dry Rot, ina 4to volume, 
with plates. 

The Rev. €. I. Latrobe, will soon 
lish a Narrative of his late Tour in 
Africa, with some Account of the State of 
the Missions in that Country. 
_ The Rev. Sd ines yd of Ri 
is preparing a History e French 
stants and the Reformed Church of France, 
from the Introduction of Protestantism to 
the Revocation of the edict of Nantes. 

Mr R. Bloomfield is engaged in a de- 


scriptive of Southill, near Bedford, 
thes seat of the late Mr Whitbread. ‘ 
Mr Chalmers has in the press, Geogra- 
phical Questions and Exercises, ye 
with Historical and Biographical I 
tion. 
John Bramson, . is printing, in tw 
8vo vols. Letters at Prewsian Fraveller, 


interspersed with numerous anecdotes, de- 
scriptive of a Tour through Sweden, Ger- 


many, H > &e. 

The Rev EW. Grenfield of Bath, has 
in the press, the Connection of Natural and 
Revealed Theology. 

The Rev. T. T. Haverfield has in the 
press, a volume ef Lectures on the Church 
Catechism. 

Mr Bakewell is p ing for publication, 
a Treatise on Practical Geology. illustrated 
"% one of the Poems -. Arthur 
Brook, od Canterbury, 1s nh 

Epistolary Curiosities, or Un : 

, Gen. 
Fairfax, &c. edited by Rebecca. Warner, 
will appear next month, in an 8vo vol. 

Thomas Bowdler, Esq. is ing a 
new edition of the Family are 5 
which will contain all Shakspeare’s Plays, 
with the omission of some expressions not 
Paper 00 bp tnd ioe 

elix Albarez; or; Manners in Spain: 
containing descriptive Accounts of the prin- 
cipal Events of the late Peninsular War, 
and Authentic Anecdotes ce ws eed the 
Spanish Character, perp with Poetry, 
pa and from the Spanish ; by Alex- 
r R. C. Dallas, Esq. in 3 vols 

Memoirs of Madame Manson, explana- 
tory of her Conduct with regard to the 
Murder of M. Fualdes; written by herself, 
and addressed to Madame Engelran, her 
Mother; with a porttait, &c.: translated 
from the French. 
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Commercial 


their 
ae by C. W. Ror. 
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EDINBURGH. 


We understand our worthy old friend 
Jedediah Cleishbotham, has a continuation 
of Tales of My Landlord in the press. 

The Brownie of poibets, = - and other 
Tales (in ) ; by the Ettrick 
in 2 vols 120 Bagger A gar 
mon’ 

Lewellyn, or the Vale of Plenlimmon, a 
novel, in 3 vols. is in the press. 

An Elementary Treatise on Astronomy ; 


i of 
the Sony Intended for the tod tes 


who are not much conversant with Mathe- 
matical Studies; by the Rev. A. Mylne, 
A.M. Minister of Dollar, ¥.A.8. &c. The 
Second Edition, corrected and improved, is 


for publication. | 
Prpentlly: will be 
8vo, a new edition of Dr Granger’s 
West Indian the Sugar Cane, and 
an Index of the Linnean Names of Plants, 
&c. with other Poems, now first printed, 
from the Originals communicated to the 
Editor by the late Bishop Percy ; and an 
Account of the eA ee Writings ; 


to publish 
nes og a Plan an Siegen, on 
Wlaw Piciple eof the New Town of Bn. 
—I an 

Eictedon shall be projected on-a scale of 
36 inches to the mile, and its dimensions 
about 45 by 27 inches, two sheets 
of Columbier paper.—II. That it shall be 
bounded on the South by Shandwick Place, 
Prince’s Street, and the South side of the 
Calton Hill ; on the East by Nelson’s Mo- 
nument and Ga Square ; on the North 
by the south si of Canonmills Loch, and 
near to Stockbridge; and on the West by 
Drumsheugh Policy and Melville Street— 
Ilf. That it shall be delineated with the 


+» in 2 vols 


same minuteness, and equal, in point of 


gra and precision, to the 
ein be shewn.—I'V. That oe price § 
not exceed One Guinea in sheets, to be 
on delivery.—V. That unless Si 
be chesioet (in a byceper time) to 
e the undertaking 
relinquished. pes: 
The Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, Bart; 
is preparing reparing a Work for the press, which is 
to be entitled, ‘* The Code of Political egg. 
nomy, founded on Statistical Inquiries,” 
The plan of the Work shall be briefly ex. 
plained. It is proposed, I. to inquire into 
** the Internal Structure of a Political Com. 
munity ;” describing the various classes 
into which its population is divided, accord. 
ing to sex,—age,—place of birth,—tesi. 
dence in the metropolis, in towns, in yil- 
lages, or in the country ;—occupations, &, 
—II. To explain “‘ the Sources whence In- 
dividuals, in a great Political Community, 
derive the Means of their Subsistence ;”. 
these are,—agriculture,—manufactures,—. 
commerce,——-mines,—-fisheries,——-the em. 
ployment of capital,—and professions— 
III. To point out “ the Sources of Accu: 
mulating Wealth;” as land,—labour,— 
capital ,—and—circulation ; the latter a sub. 
ject hitherto but imperfectly understood, 
though on it depends both the happines 
of the individual and the p ity of the 
state.—IV. to consider ‘* the Political 
State of a Coun —comprehending the 
aa particulars :—-Constitution, or 
_—* of government,—laws, civil and cri- 
y—public revenue,—public expendi. 
ture,—public means of defence, or its imi 
litary and naval strength,—ecclesiastical 
state,—judicial state,—police,—state of the 
poor, an tions. —V. the last, and 
the most important object of the whole in- 
pe hy ** to ascertain the means of Im 
roving the Circumstances and P 
te Hm a = ¥ the Reople.” Under 
e follo particulars are 
Ptaded nae Roma 3 arts and sti 
ences,—--manners,—~-health, ——-providing 
food ,—furnishing cmnploymntats—-e 
ing industry,—providing for the aged and 
infirm poor,—and inculcating morality and 
nN. 
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LONDON. 


ANTIQUITIES. 
History and Antiquities of Croydon ; by 
the Rev. D. W. Garrow, B.D. 8vo. 14s. 
#liana; or Miscellaneous 
Tracts relating to Antiquity ; Bonin by 
the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. Vol. I. Part I. Ky £1, 1s. 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Delineations of the celebrated City of 


Pompeii; consisting of forty 
views, from drawings made in pes by 


Major Cockburn, folio. 
Architectural Hints, or C 
Villas, &c.; by J. B. Papworth, architect, 
with twenty-five coloured plates, Svo. 
ASTRONOMY. 
Strictures on Dr Chalmers’s Discourses 
on Astronomy; by John Overton. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

The Lifeand Errors of John Dunton, Citi- 
zen of London ; with the Lives and Charac- 
ters of more yo anne egeeney 
Divines, and persons of literary emi- 

; to which are added, Dunton’s Con- 
versation in Ireland; Selections from his 
other genuine Works ;.anda faithful Portrait 
of the Author, 2 vols 8vo. £1, 5s. 

Napoleon his own Historian. Extracts 
from the original Manuscript of Napoleon 
Buonaparte ; by an American, 8vo. 

DIVINITY. 

The Divine Authority of Holy Scripture 
asserted, from its Adaption to the real State 
of Human Nature, in Eight Sermons, preach- 
ed before the University of Oxford, in the 

1817, at the Lecture founded by the 
a Rev. John Bampton, M.A. Canon of 
; by John Miller, M.A. Fellow 

of Worcester College, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Compendium of Whitby’s Commen- 
tary on the New Testament, 12mo. 5s. 

Sermons ; by Daniel Wilson, A.M. Mi- 
nister of St John’s Chapel, Bedford Row, 
8vo. 12s. 

The Domestic Altar ; asix weeks’ course 
of morning and evening prayer; by the Rev. 
W. Smith. 

The New Testament of our Lord Jesus 
Christ: translated into pure Biblical Hebrew, 
for the use of the Jews in every part of the 
world. 21s —26s. fine. 

A Sermon preached at Kentish-Town 
Church, at Wilsdon Church, and also at St 
Pancras Church, on the late Princess Char- 
lotte: by J. Grant, M.A. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Sermons on Public Subjects and Occa- 
sions: by Francis Skurray, B.D. Fellow of 
Lin. Coll. Oxford, 12mo. . 5s. 

The Family: Bible, lately Edited under 
the Direction of the Society for Promoting 
Christian knowledge; by the Rev. Dr 
Mant, and the Rev. G. D’Oyly. Price, on 
super royal paper, £6, 13s. A New Edi- 
tion of this Work, both on medium and 
super-royal paper, is in a course of publica- 
tion, in Monthly Parts, nine of which are 
completed. The Index to the Notes, which 
will complete the Work, will be published 
on the 2d of March. 

Sermons on the Commandments; by 
Robert Jones, D.D. late senior Chaplain at 
the Cape of Good Hope, 8vo. 6s. 

The Church her own Apologist ; proving 
her Moderation from her Constitution, Ap- 
pointments, and Practice, and the Mean 
she preserves between the two Extremes of 
oxy and Enthusiasm. Altered from 
Puller ; by the Rev. D. Campbell, late of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 8vo. 8s. 

DRAMA. 

Richard Duke of York ; a tragedy, from 
Shakspeare ; by Edmund Kean, Ksq. 

Falls of Clyde; a melo-drama. 

The Man in the Moon ; by J. Phillips. 

_ The Rivals; with a portrait of Mrs Da- 
vison ; being No II. of Oxberry’s Theatre, 
8vo. Is. 

Vor. II. 
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Fazio ; a tragedy; by H. H. Milman, 
M.A. &e. fourth edition. 3s. 
Retribution, or the Chieftain’s Daughter ; 
a tragedy, in five acts ; by John Dillon. 3s. 
The Cobler of Preston; a farce. 1s. 6d. 
EDUCATION, 
The Latin Word-book ; containing 3000 
chock sal St Gees dian te TE 
00 e classes; b a 
l’Abbé Bossut. ie n 
The Latin Phrase-book ; containing many 
hundred idioms, colloquies, &c. ; the 
same author. lg, 
Nature displayed in her Mode of teachi 
L to Man; or, aninfallible Method 


of acquiring L with unparalleled 
rapidity : adapted to the French ; by N.G. 
a AD as Svo. gt 4s. 

The Ladies’ En pedia ; being an in- 
troduction to deans Settles of science essen- 
tial in the education of young females; from 
the French of Madame de la Mimardine, 
12mo. 

FINE ARTS. 

Twelve beautiful Plates, to illustrate the 
smaller editions of the Book of Common 
Prayer, from designs by Richard Westall, 
Esq. R. A. 

A Critical Description and Analytical Re- 
view of Mr West's od Picture of Death 
on the Pale Horse; by Wm Carey. 2s. 6d. 

LAW. 

A Collection of Statutes connected with 
the General Administration of Law, with 
“ae by W. D. Evans, Esq. 8 vols 8vo. 

8 


The Elements of Pleas in Equity, with 


Precedents of such Pleas ; by John Beams, 
Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, barrister, 8vo. 16s. 
Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the Court of Exchequer, in Michaelmas 
Term, 1816; by George Price, Esq. bar- 
rister. Part II. Vol. III. royal 8vo. 6s. 

Reports of Cases upon A and Writs 
of Error in the House of = 1817: by 
P. Dow, Esq. barrister. Vol. V. Part I. 
royal 8vo. 7s. 

A Collection of the several Points of Ses- 
sions’ Law, alphabetically arranged ; con- 
tained in the Works of Burn and Williams 
on the Office of a Justice, Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries, Eastand Hawkins on Crown Law, 
Addington’s Penal Statutes, and Const and 
Nolan on the Poor Laws ; designed to assist 
Magistrates to refer to these several Autho- 
rities ; to supply the Clergy with profession- 
al Information ; and to enable Vestries to 
transact the Business of their respective 
Parishes. The Statutes continued to 57. 
Geo. III. 1817, inclusive; by the Rev. 
Samuel Clapham, M.A. Vicar of Christ- 
church, &c. and one of his arg fe Justices 
of the Peace for the County of Hants, 2 
vols 8vo. £1, 8s. 

Medical Jurisprudence, as it relates to In- 
sanity, according to the Law of England ; 
by John Haslam, M.D. 5s. 6d. 

An Argument for construing largely the 
Right of an Appellee = insist on Trial by 

4 
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Battle ; and also for enabling him to plead 

his former Acquittal in Abatement of an Ap- 

> adh Ney gad by E. A. Kendall, Esq. 
8. 


A Collection of State Trials; by T. B. 
Howell and T. J. Howell, Esqs. Vol. 
XXIII. royal 8vo. £1, Ils. 6d. 

MATHEMATICS. 


braical E- 
i inciples of 
jott, and extended to the Fluxional or 


Differential Calculus ; only 80 - print- 


Lectures ; 

this Branch of the Mathematics. With an 
Appendix. With plates. By Wm. Shires, 
formerly Nautical Master in the Royal 
Navy, 8vo. 3s. 

Gentleman’s Diary, or Mathematical 
Repository, from its commencement in 1741 
to 1800 ; and the —— with Addi- 
tions, 3 vols 12mo. £2, 2s. 

The Gentleman’s Annual Mathematical 
Companion. No XXI. 1818. 2s. 6d. 

MEDICINE. 

Medi irurgical Transactions, pub- 
lished by the Medical and Chirurgical Socie- 
ty of London. Vol. VIII. Part [1. 10s. 6d. 

Medical Statement of the Case of the 
late Princess Charlotte of Wales ; by A. T. 
Thomson, F.L.S. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Continental Medical Repository ; by 
E. Van Embden. Noll. 3s. 6d. 

‘Transactions of the Association of Fellows 
and Licentiates of the King and Queen’s 
College of Physicians in Ireland. Vol. I. 


Svo. 14s. 
MISCELLANIES. 

Quarterly Review, No XXXV. 

British Review, No XXI. 

A new Translation of the Satires of Per- 
sius, with Life and Notes; by W. Gifford, 
2 vols 8vo. £1, Is. 

Letters from the Hon. Horace Walpole 
to George Montagu, Esq. from 1736 to 
1770, now first published, from originals in 

i st, te teen £2, 2s. 

Cowper’s Task, Westall’s designs. 3s. 

Hone’s first, second, and third Trial, 
8vo. 1s. each. 

Views of the Seats of Noblemen and Gen- 
tlemen in England, Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland ; by J. P. Neale. 4s. 

Excursionsthrough the Counties of Essex, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk ae contain 300 en- 
gravings. Nol. 2s. 

The Philosophical Library; containing 
Epicurus. Noll. 2s. 6d. 

The Ency ia Metropolitana, or Uni- 
versal Dictionary of Knowledge, on an ori- 
ginal 3 comprising the two-fold advan- 
tage of a philosophical and an alphabetical 

ent, with twelve appropriate and 
irely new engravings, by eminent artists. 
Part I. 4to. fi, 1s 7 

Case of the Salt Duties ; with Proofs and 
Illustrations; by SirT. Bernard, Bart. 7s. 6d. 

Original Letters, from Richard Baxter, 
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Matthew Prior, Lord Bolingbroke, 
Pope, Dr Cheyne, Dr Hartley, Dr Sq 
Johnson, Mrs Montague, Rev. Win 

Rev. John Newton, Lord Geo. L; 

Rev. Dr C. Buchanan, &c. &c.3 with 
graphical Illustrations. Edited by Rebeees 
Warner of Beech Cottage, near Both, vo. 
10s. 6d. 

A Cruise ; or, Three Months on theCop. 
tinent By a Naval Officer; embellished 
with coloured engravings . 8s. 

Remarks,’ Moral, Political, and Faceti 
on various interesting Subjects. Selected 
from the Writings of the late W. Hutton, 
Esq. F.A.S. of Birmingham, 12mo. 3s, 

The Pamphleteer. No. XXI. 6s. 6d, 

Scrapiana; or a Brief Chronicle of ‘the 
Times: being a Summary of the Contents 
of the London Daily Newspapers, for each 
day between November 16, 1816, and De. 
cember 31, 1817, as published weekly in 
The Durham County Advertiser. 3s. 6d, 

Journal of Science and the Arts. NoVIII. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Asiatic Researches; or, Transactions of 
the Society instituted in Bengal, for inquir. 
ing into the History and Antiquities, the 
Arts, Sciences, and Literature of Asia, Vol 
XII. ; second edition, 1 vol. Svo. 18s. 

A View of the Present Increase of the 
Slave Trade, the Cause of the Increase, and 
suggesting a Mode for effecting its total An. 
nihilation, &c.; by Robert Thorpe, Esq, 
L.L.D. late Chief Justice of Sierra Leone, 
and Judge of the Vice Admiralty Court in 
that Country, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

A Complete Collection of Scottish Pro. 
verbs, explained and made intelligible to 
the English Reader ; by James Kelly, M.A. 
12mo. 7s. 

NOVELS, TALES, &c. 

Tales of my Landlady ; edited by Pere. 
grine Puzzlebrain, Esq. 3 vols 12mo. 

Sir James the Ross; a border story, 12mo. 

Dunsany ; an Irish story, 2 vols, 12s 

Northern Irish Tales, founded on facts, 
2 vols. 

‘ The History of Julius Fitz-John, 3 vols 

1, 1s. 

Frankenstein, orthe Modern Prometheus, 
3 vols. 16s. 6d. 

The Advertisement; or, Twenty Years 
Ago, a novel, 3 vols 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

Delusion, a novel, 2 vols 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

PHILOLOGY. 
A Concise Grammar of the Modern Greek 


Language; by H. Robertson, M.D. 12ma 
4s. 6d. 


POETRY. 

Rhododaphne, or the Thessalian Spell ; 8 
poem, foolscap 8vo. 

Pains of Hope; a poem, 8vo. 4s. 

An Ode to the Memory of the Princess 
Charlotte; by James Edmeston, author of 
“« the Search,” and other poems. 1s. 64. 

Spiritual Poems, or Evangelical Hymns; 
by T. Row. 5s. 

The Dragon Knight : a poem, in twelve 
cantos; by Sir J. B. Burgess, Bart. Svo, 12 
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Leopold’s Loss, or England’s Tears o’er 
the Urn of her beloyed Princess, Charlotte 
: amonody; by James Rondeau. 
Foliage, or Poems, original and translat- 
ed, by Leigh Hunt. 
Revolt of Islam ; a poem, in twelve can- 
tos; by P. B. Shelley, 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
Alastor, or the Spirit of Solitude ; by the 


same. 58. 

Select Early English Poets. Nos II. and 
IL. 12mo. , ; 

Tobias; a Dramatic Poem, with other 
pieces; ‘by James Jacobson, Esq. foolscap 
Svo. 5s. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Observations on the Impolicy of permit- 
ting the Exportation of British Wool, and 
of preventing the free Importation of Foreign 
Wool; by John Maitland, Esq. M.P. 8vo. 
4s. 


A Letter to the Common Council and 
Livery of London, on the Abuses existing 
in Newgate; by the Hon. H. G. Bennet. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Peak Scenery: being the first of a series 
of excursions in Derbyshire ; by E. Rhodes 
of Sheffield, royal 4to. £1, 146.—Demy 
4to, £1, 4s. 

An Historical and To hical Account 
of Derbyshire; being the Eighth Part of 

Britannia; by the Rev. Dan. Ly- 
sons and Sam. Lysons, Esq. 4to. £3, 10s. 
—Large paper, £6, 6s. : 

Thirty-one Views of the most interesting 
and pi Objects in Derbyshire ; be- 
ing the Eighth Part of og 
from Drawings by J. Farington, Esq. R.A. 
Ato. £4--Prooks, £6. ie 

Sepulchral Memorials in Northampton- 
shire. Nos II. and III. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

The Narrative of Captain Tuckey; the 
Journal of Professor Smith ; and Miscella- 
neous Observations on a Voyage of Dis- 
covery up the River Zaire or Congo in South 
Africa: with an Introduction, explanatory 
of the Motives and Objects of the Expedi- 
tion, with Biographical Notices of the un- 
fortunate Sufferers ; and an Appendix, con- 
taining a Systematic Account of the natur- 
al History of Congo, along the line of the 
River.—Printed uniformly with Park’s, 
Barrow’s, Adams’, and Riley’s Travels in 
Africa, and accompanied with a Chart of 
the River, several engraved Views, nume- 
rous wood cuts, and plates of new and in- 

ing objects of Natural History, 1 vol. 
do. £2, 2s. 

Published by ission of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, under the 
direction of John Barrow, Esq. F.R.S. 

Account of a Voyage of Discovery to the 
Western Coast of Corea, and the great Loo- 
Choo Island, in the Japan Sea, in H. M S. 


Lyra; by Captain Basil Hall, R.N. F.R.S. 
L. et E.: with a Vocabulary of the Language 
of that Island; by Lieutenant Clifford, 
R.N.: and an Appendix, containing Charts 

Leogughiel and Scientific 
6 


and various Hy: 
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Notices; illustrated by eight coloured en 

gravings, after drawings by Havel, of Sce. 

nery, and the Costume of the People of 

Corea, and particularly of the more interest. 

ing ree of Loo-Choo, 1 vol. Ato. 
» 28. 

Journal of the Proceedings of the late 
Embassy to China ; comprising an Authen- 
tic Narrative of the Public Transactions of 
the Embassy, of the Voyage to and from 
China, and of the Journey over land, from 
the Mouth of the Pei-Ho to the return to 
Canton ; inte with Observations u 
on the Face of the Country, the Policy, 
Moral Character, and the Manners of the 
Chinese Nation ; by Henry Ellis, Esq. Se- 
cretary of Embassy: printed uniformly 
with Sir George Staunton’s Account of the 
former Embassy, with a portrait of Lord 
Amherst; second edition, 2 vols 8vo. £1, 1s. 

Narrative of a Voyage in his Majesty’s 
late ship Alceste, to the Yellow Sea, along 
the Coast of Corea, and through its numer- 
ous hitherto undiscovered Islands, to the 
Island of Lewchew; with an Account of 
her Shipwreck in the Straits of Gaspar; _b 
John M‘Leod, Surgeon of the Alceste ; wi 
a portrait of Captain Maxwell, and five col- 
oured engravings ; second edition, 8vo. 12s. 

An Account of the Si Habits and 
Circumstances of the People of the Tonga 
Islands, in the South Pacific Ocean; by 
William ee. of the Port-au-Prince 
private Ship of War, the of 
whose crew was massacred ete aaiee of 
Lefooga ; second edition, 2 vols Svo. 24s. 

Travels above the Cataracts of Egypt, and 
in Nubia ; by Thomas Legh, Esq. M.P. ; 
second edition, with a map, and several in- 
teresting plates, 8vo. 12s. 

A Narrative of the Rev. C. J. Latrobe’s 
late Tour in South Africa: together with 
some account of the state of the missions of 
the United Brethren in that interesting coun- 
try, 4to, with engravings. 

Notes on a Journey from Virginia to the 
Illinois ; by Morris Birkbeck, Esq. 6s. 

a 
EDINBURGH. 


Transactions of the Society of the Anti- 
quaries of Scotland. Vol. II. Part I. 4to, 
with four plates, £2, 2s. 

Observations on some Important Points 
in the Practice of Military Surgery, and in 
the Arrangement and Policies of Hospitals. 
Illustrated by Cases and Dissections; by 
John Hennen, Deputy Inspector of Military 
Hospitals, 8vo. 12s. 

The Trial of Andrew M‘Kinlay, before 
the High Court of Justiciary, on the 18th 
of July last, for Administering Unlawful 
Oaths, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Doctrine of Christian Charity, ap. 
plied to the Case of Religious Differences ; 
a Sermon preached before the Glasgow 
Auxiliary Hibernian Society 5. by Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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M.D. with Memoirs of his igindl Lane 


ings, and an Appendix of Prieinal Lette 
y Ae Robert Anderson, M.D. ° wae ove 


Edinburgh Christian Instructor, No XCI. 
for February 1818. 1s. 6d. 

Agnes, a Poem; by Thomas Brown, 
M.D. Professor of Moral Philosphy in the 
University of Edinburgh, foolscap 8vo. 7s. 

Volume Second, of a new and splendid 
Work, entitled, Albyn’ s Anthology ; or a 
Select Collection of the oe pe on + og 

Poetry peculiar to Scotland and the Isles, 
hitherto unpublished ; collected and arrang- 
ed by Alexander Campbell: the Modern 
Scottish and English Verses adapted to the 
Hi » Herbridean, and Lowland Me- 

written by Walter Scott, Esq. and 
other ‘Living Poets of the first eminence, 
folio. £1, 1s. 

Transactions of the Wernerian Society. 
Vol. II. Part II. for the Years 1814, 15, 
16, and 17, 8vo. 16s. 

Miscellaneous Works of Tobias Smollet, 


len on Phagedena 
in two parts; by H. Home ‘Bindhaage’ 
Surgeon, 8vo. 6s. 

A General Map of the Environs of Edin. 
burgh comprehending remy the whole of 
the Three Lothians, and part of Stirling 
Berwick Shires; by Robert Kirkoowd 
Price, coloured, in sheets, 16s.—mounted 
on canvass and rollers, or in a case for the 
pocket, £1, Is. 

A Series of Plans and Illustrations of the 
City of Edinburgh, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time ; by Robert Kirkwood, 
Price, bound in imperial folio, Five Guineas 
—or on cloth, in a case for a library, Six 
Guineas and a "Half. 


-_—_< — 


NEW AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


A Biographical Sketch of Professor Bar- 
ton, M.D. late President of the Philadelphia 
Medical Society, with a Portrait, 8vo. 5s. 

The ~~ owe of Arts and Sciences, 2 
vols 8vo. 1, 16s. 

An morte | Lecture, with notes and 
references ; by Thomas Cooper, Professor 
of Chemistry cA Carlisle College, Pennsyl- 
vania, Svo. 5s. 

Three Dissertations on Boylston Prize 
Questions ; by G. Chynechattuck, M.D. 
Svo. 6s. 6d. 

Sketches of Epidemic Diseases in the State 
of Vermont, from its first settlement to the 
year 1815; to which are added, Remarks 
on Pulmonary Consumption; by Jas A. 
Gallup, M.D. 8vo. 14s. 

An Essay on Maritime Loans, from the 


French of Emerigon, with Notes and an 
Appendix ; by J. E. Hall, S8vo. 12s, 

A Contrast between Galvanism and H 
kinsianism ; by E. S. Ely, A.M. 8vo. 10s 

An Answer to Mr Jefferson’s Justification 
of his Conduct in the Cause of the New 
Orleans Battiere; by Edward Livingston, 
Svo. 7%s. Gd. 

A New Universal Pronouncing Diction. 
ary of the French and English 
containing above 50,000 terms not to be 
found in any other Dictionary; by N. G. 
Dufief, 3 v £2, 10s. 

The Philadelphia Port-Folio ; a monthly 
miscellany, forming a complete American 
Annual Register of Arts, Sciences, andge 
neral Literature; from January 1815. 3s, 


ne 


NEW FRENCH PUBLICATIONS. 


Dictionnaire Infernal, ou Recherches et 
Anecdotes sur les Démons, les Esprits, les 
preg les Spectres, les Visions, les 

—— les Charmes, &c. &c. ; 
aie A. 8. de Plancy, denx forts 
POL 8vo. 
Des Surfaces des Courbes en general, et 


Se Sections Coniques ; par 
- D.C. L. P. 8vo. 


Memoire sur quelques Changemens faits 4 
la Boussole, et au rap suivi de la de- 
Instrument, nommé 


Histoire ces du Procés instruit, de- 
vant Ja cour d’assises de l’ Aveyron, relatif a 
)’Assassinat du Sieur Fauldés, 8vo. 

Description des Maladies de la peau ob- 


servées a I’ Hospital Saint Louis, et Exposi. 
tion des meilleures methodes suives 

leur traitement ; par J. L. Alibert, medecin 
de cet héspital, avec figures coloriées, folio, 

Les Memoires de Madame Manson, ecrits 
par elle méme, et adressées a sa Mére, 8vo. 

Des Moyens de parvenir a la Vessie par 
le Rectum, avantages et inconvéniens at. 
tachés a cette Méthode pour tirer les Pierres 
de la Vessie; par L. J. Sanson, docteur de 
la faculté de Paris, 4to. 

Theorie Nauvelle de la Phthisie Pulmon- 
aire ; par M. Lanthois, docteur en mede» 
eine, 8vo. 

Dictionnaire Universel de Geographie Na- 
turelle, Statistique, Politique, et historique, 
16 vol. 8vo, 

Archives des Decouvertes, et des Inven- 
tions Nouvelles, faites dans les Sciences, les 
Arts, et les Manufactures, tant en France, 
que dans les pays étrangers pendant l’Amée, 
1817, 8vo, 
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Jon. 1. The gold prize-medal, given an- 
nually by the Duddingston Curling Society 
to the victor, was played for upon Dud- 
dingston Loch, on Thursday the Ist instant, 
and won by the Rev. Dr David Ritchie. 

An excellent ing” likeness of Mary 
Queen of Scots, taken shortly before her de- 
capitation, and presented to the Scots Col- 

at Douay, had been hid during the 
furor of the Revolution in a chimney of the 
College, but was lately brought from its 
place of concealment, and sent to the Scots 
College in Paris, where it has been repaired, 
and is now an attractive object to visitors. 

The exterior of the — blic museum 
in the College is now finished, and is allow- 
ed to be one of the most beautiful and chaste 
pieces of architecture in Scotland. Pre- 
parations are making for fitting up the in- 
terior according to the classical plan conceiv- 
ed by Mr Playfair, junior. The apartments 
are ona great scale, and when furnished 
with the numerous objects of natural his- 
tory in the present museum, and distribut- 
ed throughout different parts of the College, 
and with such collections as may be added 
by the liberality of Government, and the 
patriotism of individuals, will contribute in 
an eminent degree to the advancement of 
natural history in this kingdom: It gives 
us much pleasure to inform the public, that 
already individuals, sensible of the impor- 
tance of a national museum in the metro- 
polis of Scotland, have intimated their in- 
tention of contributing in various ways to 
its support and increase. Colonel Imrie, 
well known to the public by his mineralogi- 
cal writings, has to the first to set the 
example of contributing to this public es- 

ishment. We understand he has pre- 
sented to the Museum the valuable 
Collection of Minerals he made in Greece, 
and the Greek islands, and has accompanied 
this interesting donation with a splendidly 
printed catalogue, and engravings of classic 
Grecian scenery, made from original draw- 
ings, and engraved at his own expense by 
one of our most eminent artists. 

Yesterday the Presbytery of Edinburgh 
met here. At last meeting a petition was 
laid before them, from several gentlemen and 
heads of families who have purchased the 
‘ Episcopal Chapel at the foot of the Cow- 
gate, praying to erect it into a Chapel of 
Ease under the acts of the General Assem- 
bly. The Presbytery resumed the consider- 
ation of the petition, and after hearing 
Henry Cockburn, Esq. for the petitioners, 
several members delivered their opinions for 


and against the petition. The Presbytery, 
by a great majority, rejected the ex of 
the petition, in - that the ereetion of the 
pongrens Conga is, in the opinion of the 
presbytery, unnecessary in i 
Against this decision the petitioners pro- 
tested, and appealed to the Synod of Lo- 
thian and Tweeddale. Only one member 
of Court joined in the protest against the 
decision. 

Melancholy Shipwreck.——The following 
most distressing detail of the melancholy 
fate of a part of the crew of the brigantine 
Fidelity of Aberdeen, Captain Murray, is 
contained in a letter from the agent for 
Lloyd’s, dated Lerwick, Zetland, December 
21st :—-Permit me to acquaint you, that I 
received information about four o’clock yes- 
terday afternoon, that a water-logged brig 
was driven ashore on the coast between Lax- 
frith and Catfrith Voe., I immediately pro- 
ceeded to the pom seven i y See 
Creaser, of the late brig He: ,» and 
James Greig, of this place, both very intel- 
ligent seamen. On our arrival we found 
the vessel was the Fidelity of Aberdeen, 
Alexander Murray master, from Memel, 
with a cargo of timber and deals, for Liver- 
pool; that she had left Memel fifteen days 
before, and was proceeding on her passage, 
when she was overtaken by a very heavy 
gale of wind, and a tremendous sea ; 
ving to, on Monday night, the 15th inst. 

e was s with a very heavy wave, 


in ge way of which she became very 


leaky, when they were obliged to cut away 
poy ot in order rag her before 
the wind, which they succeeded in being 
able to do until Wednesday night, when she 
was struck again with two very heavy seas, 
and immediately became completely water- 
logged, the sea making a passage over her, 
sweeping every 

hinds ties then obliged to repair to the 
fore-top, where in consequence of extreme 
fatigue, hunger, ard cold, they successively 
perished, except Captain Murray,and James 
Spander, one of the seamen. Besides the 
ship’s company, there were two seamen pas- 
sengers, e deck of the vessel, having 
seven dead bodies lying on it, exhibits a 
scene the most deplorable that can be im- 
agined, Captain Murray had been thirty 
hours in the fore-top without food, or even 
8 great-coat to keep him warm; yet he is 
in good health, except that his feet and 
hands are much swelled, and the seaman is 
also tolerably well. The vessel had drifted 
on shore upon an exposed rocky part of the 
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coast, where the least puff of easterly or 
southerly wind must have broke her to 
pieces. We succeeded d my most san- 

ine expectations in taking her out of this 
by — ion, ae ied the vessel, 

towing with boats (the fore- il being 

only left without its halyards), into a place 
where she now lies in perfect safety. 

8. Benefit Socictics.—A case of some im- 
portance, relative to these institutions, was 
on Thursday tried before his ep Jus- 
tices of the — for the county of Perth. 
The King’s Freemen Friendly Society sum- 
moned two of its members, who had ne- 

for some time to contribute to the 

pw wy J the society without ~— inti- 
eir resignation, to pay up their ar- 

rears. The pm go refused to comply, on 
the ground that, by ceasing to contribute, 
they had lost all claims to any benefit from 
the society, and, of course, were virtually 
no longer to be considered as members. 
The Court, however, decided that every 
member of the institution is bound to pay 
all arrears of subscriptions, fines, &c. 
ti he has formally given notice of leaving 


the ° 

High Court Justiciary.—Yesterda 
came on before Kis Court, the trial of Ro. 
bert Tennant, accused of theft and house- 

ing. The indictment stated, that on 
the 19th of February 1817, the pannel 
broke into the mill of Binny, or West Bin- 
ny, in Linlithgowshire, and did ste?" there- 
from twelve bolls of oat-meal ; apd that, 
ing conscious of his guilt, he did abscond 
and fly from justice. The pannel pleaded 
Not Guilty, and a jury being chosen, the 
trial ed. 

It appeared from the evidence adduced, 
that the mill of Binny had been broken into 
on the day libelled, by means of entering 
a small window above the kiln-house ; that 
the door had been opened in the inside, and 
the meal put into a cart and drove away. 
The person who had the charge of the mill 
gave the alarm in the morning, and the mill- 
master followed the tract of a horse and cart 
for a considerable time, until he lost it: he 
had a strong suspicion that the horse and 
cart belonged to the pannel (who had for- 
merly been in his service), from a peculiar- 
ity t the feet of the horse. After los- 
ing all trace of the horse and cart, he came 
to Edinburgh, but could not hear of his 
meal. Next morning the search was re- 
newed, when the mill-master and one of his 
servants heard that the wpe had passed 
through Polkemmet toll-bar with a cart of 
meal. He was immediately pursued, and 
overtaken some miles to the west of the Kirk 
of Shotts, when the meal was taken posses- 
sion of by the mill-master, without any re- 
sistance on the part of the pannel. The cart 
was afterwards drove to Airdrie, where the 
meal was sold to a dealer, the pannel assist- 
jng to deliver it. No information of this 
transaction was given to the Magistrates of 
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the county, and it was a considerable time 
afterwards that Tennant was apprehended, 

The Lord Advocate addressed the J; 
for the Crown (in the course of which he 
restricted the libel to an arbitrary punish. 
ment), and by Mr D. M‘Neil for the pan. 
nel. The Lord Justice Clerk summed up 
the whole in his usual accurate manner, 
The jury, without leaving the box, returned 
a verdict of Guilty. After a suitable admo. 
nition from the Lord Justice Clerk, he was 
sentenced to be transported beyond seas for 
fourteen 

Tennant is a middle aged man, and hasa 
wife and five children. We understand the 
jury gave part of their money for the relief 
of the family. 

12. Weunderstand that for sometime 
an investigation of the public accounts of the 
burgh of Inverury has been going on wndét 
thedirection of a Committee of Burgesses, the 
result of which has proved so unsatisfactory, 
that an action of count and reckoning has 
been instituted in the Supreme Court agains 
the Magistrates, and a very considerable 
sum raised by subscription for ing it on, 
At the same time we have learned, that the 
exhibition of the accounts, at first by the 
Magistrates, was a voluntary act of their 
own; and on it being signified that objec- 
tions were stated, an offer was made by 
them before any action was commenced, to 
submit these accounts to arbitration. Ader. 
deen Chronicle. 

New Bayonet Evxercise.—In order to 
evince the superiority of the new exercise, 
detachments of the 90th and 64th regiments 
were lately ordered to assemble on Mount 
Wise, Plymouth Dock, and came to the 
charge in presence of Maj.-General Brown, 
Captain Faden (the inventor), a number of 
military officers, and of a numerous assem- 
blage of spectators. The utmost caution 
was used to prevent accidents, and the points 
of the bayonets were enveloped in a ball or 
foil, which, being sprinkled with a white 
powder, would show the number of thrusts 
received by either party. It soon, however, 
became necessary to separate the combat 
ants, as the lounges of the 90th, who prac 
tised the new exercise, enabled porno d 
reach the 64th, their supposed opponents; 
and the latter, not being inclined to recede, 
received the thrusts with no great compl 
cency. After some deliberation, the men were 
marched into George’s Square, and the gates 
were closed to all but officers. Several 
charges were given and received, im bodies 
and in individual attacks ; but the superior. 
ity of the new exercise was such as to 
it evident, that combatants on the old plan 
would be destroyed on the first moment of 
onset, P 
We understand Mr Stevenson, civil en 
gineer, has nearly —— his survey of 
the line of the Mid-Lothian railway, 4 pro- 
jected undertaking wk we: public interest ; 
for, to borrow the words of a Committee of 
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of Commons-—=‘* Next to the ge- 
oe cae of the seasons, upon which 
the regular supply of our wants and a 
ion of our comforts so much 
there is perhaps no circumstance 
more interesting to men in a civilized state 
than the perfection of the means of interior 
ication.” 
ithe general state of the coal-trade is like- 
ly to come under consideration early in the 
next session of Parliament. It is a subject 
of deep interest fo the public at large, and 
should be entered upon, divested of all local 
or interested feelings. We are satisfied that 
a small and equal duty on coals generally, 
ing such as are used in manufactures, 
woul be much more — to the re- 
than the present heavy duties imposed 
= Se coal. It would fall generally, 
not partially, on the country, and would en- 
thousands of our poor industrious indi- 
viduals in the maritime districts to provide 
themselves with this necessary article, in se- 
vere seasons, at a low price. 

Brig Perseverance.—On the morning of 
Saturday last, about half-past two, the brig 
Perseverance, Philip, of this port, from Pic- 
tou, with timber, having, as is said, mistak- 
en a light on the shore, near Belhelvie, for 
the light on the pier-head, was put ashore on 
the sands there. The master and crew took 
to their boat, together with a mapane 

, in all ten persons ; when, 
in making for the shore, the boat swamped 
betwixt Collieston and Newburgh, and, me- 
lancholy to relate, five od — with the 
two passengers, perished. e captain, car- 

, and one of the crew, with difficulty 
saved themselves. It is reported that the 
vessel was in little danger ; the best proof of 
which is, that she floated off next tide, and 
was brought round in safety to the harbour, 
and with no other damage than what arose 
from the crew leaving a light burning on 
board when they abandoned the ship, where- 
bya part of her decks were consumed, a 
cable burned, &c. The people in the neigh- 
bourhood got on board of her at low water, 
and extinguished the fire, otherwise the ves- 
sel and cargo might have been entirely de- 

berdeen Journal. 3 

15. We have inserted a number of parti- 
eulars relating to the storm of wind. It 
began to blow on a night from the 
south-west, and conti at intervals, ac- 

with heavy showers of sleet and 

rain, until Thursday evening, when the force 
ty the wind — simenion a 
a urricane than any gale we have 
her this climate. It was — 
ssesmpanied wk lightning and loud chun. 
accompanied with lightni un- 
der. Backs of corn and old houses were 
blown down in great number. On Monday 
a considerable part of the lead on the dome 
of St George’s Church mee te at 
the same time, the large w building 
erected on the Mound for showing Polito’s 
Menagerie of wild beasts, and since used for 
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exhibitions of lesser note, was blown to 
pieces, and a great part of it carried into the 
— Loch; part of another 

wooden erection, presently occupied as a 
wood-yard, asp Sicetedione » and 
strewed in various directions; fortunately 
no person was'hurt. We are much afraid 
the gale will have been luctive of the 
ee 
a 

Thursday, between 
the afternoon, the wind shifted into the 
north-west, with showers of hail, and short- 
ly became a most violent hurricane. About 


the roof, went quite through i 

or of the duttng and did great 3 
some of eae struck the 
building and injured it very materially. To 
get it finished as poe i b the 
workmen, for some time past, have been 
working by candle light ; most providential- 
ly, however, they happened to be at dinner 
at the time the accident occurred, or it might 
have been attended with fatal 

A number of the windows have been 
much shattered. The damage is calculated 
at £1000. 

The North Bridge, the Mound, and se- 
Sycahenrn ene 

t, many of the i 
hier down, and those in exposed eons 
it was found impossible to get lighted. The 
number of chimney-cans and slates falling 
from the house-tops, in all directions, ren- 
— it very unsafe for those who were un- 

er the necessity of being upon the’streets. 

About seven o'clock the storm abated con- 
siderably, but betwixt eleven and twelve. it 
renewed with great violence, accompanied 
by a tremendous fall of snow. 

Part of the small turrets on the top of 
Libberton Kirk, in the neig of 
this city, were blown down, and being forced 
through the roof, did considerable 
nl mr oe and his wife, 

very » Wi been visiting 
their friends the ing day, in going 
home from Libberton Kirk to Gilmerton, 
were blown into a ditch, and both unfortu- 
nately perished, 

G » Jan. 16. Since Monday even- 
ing last, the weather has been very stormy 
in this city, accompanied with heavy rain, 
but the gale of wind was uncommonly se- 
vere yesterday from the westward, which in- 
creased in the afternoon to.as violent a tem- 
pest as we ever recollect to have witnessed 
in this country. One of the distilleries at 
Port-Dundas, three houses in Brownfield, 
one of them newly built, three stories high ; 
part of the gable of a house in Brid . 
two chimnies in G. , aad three 
trees in the Green, were blown down ; a 
house in St Mungo’s Lane was unroofed. 
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A number of other casualties might be men- 
tioned, but so far as we have heard, no per- 
son was hurt. Upon the river, which was 
’ swollen to a ; size, its effects were 
So 
Sis was convertel into 0 chest of foam, 


Mr Thomson, New Sneddon Street ; part 
of the newly erected dye-work of Mr Scrog- 
je, in the same street, was demolished ; a 

in Love Street was blown down ; and 


the of.a house in New Street consider- 
ably injured. Great was done to 
chimney tops, and roofs of ‘and the 


broken materials every where strewed on the 
streets. ae 


The Regent of Leith, James Aitken, mas- 
ter from Ipswich to Grangemouth, with 
beams, while riding at anchor under Inch- 
keith, was caught by the hurricane on the 
15th instant, w she drove by the storm 
within one mile of the Gullanness ; the crew 
seeing the breakers, and nothing but death 
before them, Se oon 
perate circumstance cutting away their 
masts, by which means they saved their own 
lives and the ship and cargo. Too much 

cannot be paid to Captain Aitken for 

i 3 although cut in the head 
by the of the fore mast, and almost blind 
with his own blood, he proceeded and cut 
the main-mast away in the height of the 
storm, and sometimes up to the neck in 


water. 
Inverness.—There has been an unusual 
commotion in the elements during the week ; 


eniienn vl such rapidity on Tuesday, 
that it swept before it every obstacle in its 
course ; among others, it carried away the 
bridge at Drumnadrochit, and two wooden 
bridges, a short distance farther up the same 
stream, shared a similar fate. The Ness 
has been seldom so much swollen as it now 


is. 

High Court of Justiciary.—On Monday 
came on before the Court (all the Judges be- 
ing present) the case of Roderick Dingwall, 
from Fearn, Ross-shire. He was accused 
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of attempting to commit murder, ' 
ing his wife. When brought bs 
Court formerly, objections were stated to the 
relevancy of the indictment, when the Court 
ordered memorials to be given in. That for 
the pannel was drawn up by Mr John Hope, 
and for the crown by Mr James A. Mago. 
nochie. 

Their Lordships severally delivered their 
opinions, and were unanimous in findi 
*¢ that the attempting to commit murder, by 
means of poison, as also the wickedly and 
feloniously procuring poison, with intent to 
commit murder,” were irrelevant ; but that 
the third charge, “‘ the wickedly and feloni. 
ously attempting to prevail upon any physi. 
cian or surgeon, by promises of reward, or 
by other means, to enter into a i 
to commit murder, by furnishing poison, for 
the purpose of being administered to any of 
the lieges, more especially when the murder 
so attem or intended to be committed, 
is by a husband upon his own wife,” &¢, 
was relevant to infer an arbitrary punishment, 

The trial on this point was fixed to come 
on in the course of next month. 

22. North Bridge Buildings.—Saturday, 
the question relative to the buildings pre. 
sently erecting on the North Bridge came 
before the Second Division of the Court of 
Session. The bill of suspension and inter- 
dict, presented by certain feuars in Prince's 
Street, had been followed by long answers 
for the Magi and other parties inter. 
ested in the ‘buildings; and Mr Moncrieff, 
as counsel for the suspenders, was heard, 
and made avery able speech. Mr Clerk, as 
one of the counsel for the Magistrates, pray- 
ed the Court, owing to the new matter that 
had come out in Mr Moncrieff’s speech, to 
allow him and his learned friends on the 
same side some time to answer. The Court 
accordingly delayed farther hearing in the 
cause until Tuesday. The Court was so ex- 
cessively crowded that a great many gentle. 
men could not get admittance.—~On Tues 
day, Mr Robert Forsyth — in a speech 
of two hours length for the builders and 
feuars. The Court was equally crowded as 
on Saturday. The Duke of Atholl sat on 
the bench with the Judges during the whole 
of the proceedings. 

The farther hearing was then put off un- 
til Friday 23d, and on that day the Court 
was exceedingly crowded at an hour, 
to hear Mr Cranstoun, who delivered one of 
the most able, luminous, eloquent, 
mentative, forcible, and masterly pains 
ever pronounced in a court of law. 

Mr Cranstoun argued, that the buildings 
in question are not protected by the act of 
Parli t, obtained with the view to the 
erection of them, because there previously 
existed four servitudes, which are not taken 
away by that act of Parliament; a 
upon the area of St Anne Street, between 
the houses and the Bridge—a servitude as 
to the houses in St Anne Street, as standing 
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and the height of these houses—a ser- 
ee the to the west of Mr 
: "s shop, between that and the Mound 
a servitude by Mr Wilkie 
on the area before the houses in Canal Street. 
“He gave the history of these servitudes, stat- 
ed how they were constituted, and discussed 
, and to what extent, they had been 
ified, or taken away, either by legisla- 
or judical authority ; and he contended 
in order to the erection of the new 
ings, the feuars of the New Town, and 
in , the feuars whose charters con- 
tains a reference to Mr Craig’s plan of the 
New Town, and the feuars whose charters 
‘contain a reference to a decree arbitral pro- 
nounced 19th March 1776, by the late Lord 
Justice Clerk Rae (then Mr David Rae, ad- 
yocate), in a question in which the Magis- 
trates were a party, and the feuars in Canal 
Street, should have been made parties to the 
act of Parliament—should have been men- 
tioned in it, and their servitude specifically 
described. He considered the act of Parlia- 
ment to be perfectly valid as far as it goes. 

On T Mr John Clerk mporocane 
in for the Magistrates, and on Satur- 
rf ney the 3lst current, the Judges will 

iver their opinions on the cause. 
_ Dundee Burgh Reform.——The second 
meeting of the Dundee B was held 
on Wednesday the 14th, in the Steeple 
Church ; Provost Riddoch in the chair. Its 
object was to consider the of the com- 
mittee on the constitution of the burgh, and 
to adopt additional for securing the re- 
form. A more ifying result could not 
have been desired by the most gage 
friends of the cause. The various es of 
opinion which appeared at the outset, were 


softened down the of the discus- 
- till all was abel into harmony at the 


24.—A commission has been appointed 
to open the crown-room in the castle, for 
the purpose of searching for the crown and 
other insignia of royalty of Scotland, which 
are supposed to be there deposited. Wed- 
nesday was the day appointed for this inter- 
esting search, but, owing to the absence of 
a noble duke, one of the commissioners, we 
peereees hes bean put off till the 4th of 


ebruary. ' 

‘ A few weeks ago, a labourer, in the par- 
ish of Glencairn, was suddenly attacked by 
six weasles, which rushed him from 
an old dyke, in the field w he was at 
work, man, alarmed at such a furious 
onset, instantly betook himself to flight, but 
he soon found he was closely 3 and 

h he had about him a large horse- 
Whip, with which he endeavoured by seve- 
tal back-handed strokes to stop them, yet 
80 eager was their pursuit, that he was on 
the point of being seized by the throat, when 
he luckily noticed at some distance the fall- 
en branch of a tree, which he made for, 
and hastily snatching it up, he manfully 
“" aii his enemies, and as fortune 

or, II, 


b 


m1 
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favours the brave,.he had such success, that 
he killed three of them, and put the re- 
maining three to flight. Our readers may 
have some idea of the man’s danger, when 
it is known that two of them are a match 
for a dog. We are assured the above anec- 
dote is authentic, and have often been as- 
tonished at the proofs of the instinct by 
which the brutes seem to measure their re- 


lative powers of defence and ion, but 
we no idea that an nian ap. indignl- 
ficant as the weasel become acquainted 
with the principle of combination by which 
the weak have so often triumphed over the 
strong.——Dum/fries Courier. 
Inverness.——The late Hurricanes.— 
The bridge of T il, over the river 
Morrison, has been broken down by the 
force of the current, and the road lead- 
ing through Glenmorrison considerably in- 
jured. An immense number of felled trees, 
amounting, it is said, to 10,000, belonging 


to the Scots Patent Company of 
Greenock, which were lying on the banks 
of the river ready to be down, were 


—— into ess. It is a somewhat 
i r circumstance, that a gentleman 
happened to be passing over pny of 
Toragoil, and before his servant fol- 
low him, it had burst away, leaving them 
on capa sides pe pnt ear = 
was for some da’ i 3 but 
it is now Senaiinecine ‘bs wonted channel, 
and has occasioned no inconvenience, save @ 
temporary suspension of the salmon fishery. 

sa aig Tuesday forenoon, one of the 
Newhaven boats, while dredging, swam; 
off the beacon, and two. men were = 
tunately drowned. Their names are, Alex- 
ander Ramsay and Thomas Hume, the lat- 
ter of whom has left a widow and one child. 
Ramsay was unmarried. Boats have been 
since employed in dredging for the bodies 
of the two sufferers; and on Sunday about 
60 fishermen were employed in this melan- 
choly search, when the body of Hume was 
found under circumstances iarly inter- 
esting. One of the boats was i 
within a few yards of the where the 
accident happened, and a of Hume’s 
was anxiously looking over the side, when 
the body came to surface with such 
force, t the faces of the two brothers 
touched each other, which so deeply affect- 
ed the surviving brother, that he instantly 
fainted away. The body of Ramsay has 
not yet been found. 

Court of Session.—Second Division.— 
New Buildings at the North Bridge.—Bill 
of Suspension and Interdict, Mr Stewart 
and others v. the Magistrates and others.— 
Yesterday the Court was much crowded, 
and Mr Clerk, whose acuteness and logic 
are well known, spoke three hours and a 
half in answer to Mr Cranstoun. Besides 
the merits of Mr Cranstoun’s h asa 
law-argument, it was admired by all who 
heard it, for the elegance, the grace, and 
the dignity, which —_— both its 
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barred stems are of similar dimensions, so 
jon from ining a - ing it in all, this tree has contained abop 
ja my ay And Samer wept four hundred feet of timber. Till this ae. 
ing the existence of any one of the ser- cident happened, the stalk was so 
vienses y Mr Cranstoun. connected as to have always been 
i as one solid trunk. It is supposed t te 
very aged—more than two centuries. If it 
scription Library, when the following gen- is the Spanish chesnut, this say be the 
tlemen wan saulanutiy dane ton tee for it is a native of England ; bat the Ate 
year ensuing. culus glippo castanum, or 
Charles Stuart of Dunearn, M.D. Presi- which is a native of the north of Asia, is 
dent ; James Bonar, Esq. Treasurer ; John generally understood to have been intr. 
Wardrop, Esq. Secretary. duced into this country only about the end 
Commitiee—James Peddie, D.D.; Jas. of the 17th century. 
= Esq.; Rev. Thomas Thomson; = The Crown has instituted two new pry. 
illiam Braidwood, junior, Esq.; Rev. fessorships in the University of Glasgowa. 
Christopher Anderson; James Hall, D.D.; chemistry and botany. To the formerchair 
Horatius Cannan, . 3 Charles Stewart, Dr Thomas Thomson has been 
Esq.; Robert Paul, .; John Mander- and Dr Robert Graham to the latter, 
son, Esq.; Thomas M‘Crie, D,D.; Robt. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT.—Feb. 9, 1818. 





S wining to the vast quanti rchased, and taken out of bond previous to the 
last mo. yt, Mine additional Waty of Ss. per con. whlihy Wh 
that date, the demand for this article continued languid till the close of the lat 
Since that period, a considerable revival has taken place in the market, both for 
and exportation. ‘The demand for the latter in particular continues brisk, 
ashade higher. The os however, bring the article freely to mar 
the current prices. increased inquiry and demand is after 
as these suit the grocers and refiners. ere is however a general tmbve- 
better in the Sugar market. The price of Sugar is likely to maintain its 
advance, as few supplies can for some months reach the i 
‘ound, before the planter proceeds far with his crop, that much greatet it 
sustained from the hurricane on the 2ist October last, than has ey 4 
is considerable inquiries after Foreign rs, but there is 
for Refined remains steady, and ietiine to an advance. The 
» though the accounts from the Continent are not favourable for this am 
remain steady.<Cotton. Owing to very heavy importations, the prices 
this article felt some depression. In the face, however, of continued importations, and 
the declaration of a sale by the East-India Company for the 6th inst. Cotton is become an 
article Of considerable demand in London, Liverpool, and Glasgow. In the metropolis, 
the extensive demand is made chiefly on speculation for the French market. The sales 
were principally Pernambuco’s. In Glasgow and Liverpool, the prices have 
improved. The sales in Liverpool, about the beginning of this month, exceeded 20,000 
bags in a few days, and the importations in a short period amountéd to 33,461 bags, of 
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ghich 15,386 were from America, and 11,907 from the Brazils and Lisbon. The im- 

pote into Glas eee: Ss aa ee In this ar- 

I extensive public metropolis le demand tie 

penser The accounts from the Continent are tie is 
3s. 
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mache, in other respects, remains without variation. In Liverpoal, during ast month, Saati 
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oe er lly apa 9 gag Seg tyme fm be te and are heavy at that pri 
brings 46s. and 57s. The Pot and Pearl Ashes of Canada and the United States 
been borne up by the spirit of speculation to a point which they ean scarcely ex- 
and a slight reduction in price is confidently expected. Naval Stores. There has 
considerable arrivals of Turpentine, yet the prices at Liverpool have advanced, and 
higher prices are demanded for the stock on hand. The quantity expected from 
America is supposed to he inadequate for the spring demand, which no doubt 

the price in the face of other arrivals. Tar has improved in price, and the arti 
a this article has lately been much below the usual quantity. For Spirit of Turpentine 
and Rosin the manufacturers are asking advanced prices.—Tobacce. There has been 


EER 


im request, with the appearance of advancing currency.—ftice has rather given way in 
ice, Cocoa has been sought after, the sales, however, are but limited.—-Jrish Provisions. 
is little variation in the price of, or in the demand for, these articles.-New Pork 

is in sipply-—~acon ig hae ap mad is in extensive request, and the holders 
uine of obtaining a considerable advance of price.—Rum, Brandy, and Hollands. 
ein there has been little business transacted. The demand is limited, and prices 
almost nominal. The ew - consumpt is greatly fallen er ee er od of the De 
is expected to occasion some demand for spring exportation, unless this takes : 
a cannot rise in value.—Brandy continues excessively scarce and dear. The short 
re 14s. and duty nearly 19s. per gallon, No reduction in the price of this article can 
till the fate of the next vintage in France is ascertained.—Hollands are rather 

lower, but there is but little inquiry after this article at present.—Wincs. The demand is 
increasing, and the prices consequently advancing, particularly for Port and Sherry of good 
yep The growers in Portugal and Spain are confidently expecting still higher prices 
the spring shipments, and there is the greatest probability of their expectations being 


Now that the annual returns of the different branches of our trade are made up, it may 
be interesting to our readers to have a summary of the two presen ner rp namely, 
the cotton trade, and the trade to our West India Colonies, placed before them. 

The quantity of Cotton imported into Great Britain during 1817 amounted to the 
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amazing quantity of 477,160 packages, weighing about 131,951,200 lbs. and worth 
least oe, usilliens Sterling. This dnpennaion exceeds that of 1815 and of 186 
ee Of this i ena re $14,880 sadiages' wand tack 2 coe 

immense ’ were t into 
of Liverpool alone. The imports of this article from the East Indies = 
we last year, every expectation. Into the port of London, the imports from that 
quarter was above 90,000 bags, and into Liverpool above 20,000 bags, besides g 
y apes cee hertim n The quality of the East India Cotton is ee improved, and 
ions are not too sanguine, which look forward to this bran of trade being 
duadiwen: an extent as will render us ——T independent of the United States for 
eee ien an Nearly the whole of this vast importation has been ma. 
n i country, the export to the Continent being only estimated at 30,009 
— ete te tated ureters. than it was at the beginning of 
year, the 


5 


mon 
yards Cotton Stuffs, and 380,544 pairs of Cotton Stocki together worth at least 
£1,300,000 Sterling. When we tw ts the a Cotton manufactured (above 
ee eee ee a pound of Cotton-wool bears 
manufactured into it articles, it forms a sum which appears incredible, 
value of each Ib. in this state at an average of 10s. it exceeds £55,000,000. 
The next branch we are to consider is a trade purely British. It is British capital, 
ee oy and British ships which carry it on, and the whole produce of which is 


brought to this country, and every su hich the population which carries it on re 
quires, is tuhen fam the pooduce and fod of this country. ‘This is the trade to our 
est India colonies. It is not the child of nor the creature of fashion. No inte. 


I 
rest of friends, or violence ef foes, can wrest it from us. It must remain our’s while we 
remain true to our national interests, and while the Sugar Cane remains superior to every 
ess reg etd es 2 onet 4. 
importations into every United Kingdom during » may be taken, 
without any material error, 24 we undermentioned quantity, and most moderate rates, viz. 
Sugar, - + 280,000 casks,—gross value, £9,100,000 


Run, - 57,700 pun. ditto, 1,000,000 
Cotton, say 200,000 cwt. ditto, 2,000,000 
Coffee, say 400,000 do. ditto, 2,000,000 
All other produce may be taken at 2,000,000 





Total, £16,100,000 


Exclusive of the duties levied by government upon these articles. The value to separate 
classes stands nearly as follows, viz. <“ : 


Taken out of bond in London during 1817, for home consumpt, 161,731 casks, 
say - . 2,100,000 cwt. 
Other ports, at least 1,000,000 do. 


3,100,000 ewt. at 27s, duty, is . ° £4,185,000 





Rum, 19,220 puncheons, or 2,120,000 gals, at 13s. is - . 1,378,000 

Cotton, duty at 8s. 7d. per 100 Ibs. is ° « ° 86,000 
Coffee, being given in bags, barrels, tierces, difficult to estimate, but cannot 

be less than ° ° . ‘ e e 220,000 

All other produce, at least ad . . = . 400,000 

Total duties to government, £6,269,000 

——~ 

Freight and charges on sugar to persons in Britain ° - £1,680,000 

Ditto ditto on rum, cotton, and coffee, 7 . : 1,060,000 


All other produce exclusive of specie, - ° ° e 


Total to individuals not proprietors,  £3,100,000 


Which, deducted from £16,100,000, the gross value leaves 13 millions sterling for the 
landed Fan ge rae in the colonies, for their creditors in Britain, and to pay for supplies 
drawn this country. 

Besides this trade, the imports to the colonies from our possessions in North America, 
and from the United States, exceed 34 millions sterling annually, and the export from the 
islands to these places amount to at least half that sum. This valuable trade, in Dry Pr 
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risions, Fish, Lumber, and Staves, is now solely confined to British bottoms, and ere 

gill be wholly su lied by our own colonies. : bes 
As all property in our West India possessions may justly be considered as commercial 

capital, it may not be uninteresting to bring the value of the whole before the public in as 

short a compass as follows :— 


slaves, worth, on an average, £75 sterling, is . ° ,000 
ae vaibtidgn, stock, crops on ground, &e. double ° - 105,000,000 
100,000 slaves, employed as tradesmen, sailors, servants, &c. at £140, is 14,000,000 
in houses, goods, &c. in towns, : . ° 16,000,000 
Outstanding debts due merchants, &c. - - . - 10,000,000 
900 sail ships in European trade, - © @ 4,000,000 


$00 ditto in Canadian, &c. ditto, and colonial shipping, - «. —~  1°500,000 
Total, _ £202,000,000 


The exports to the West Indies for their internal consumpt amount at least to £6,000,000 
Ditiofrom North America : . oe ee 3,600,000 


Total, £9,500,000 

Exclusive of all that vast trade carried on with the Spanish American possessions, amount- 
ing to many millions annually. Notwithstanding the restoration of several ‘colonies, the 
trade yet employs above 800 sail of ships, and 20,000 seamen, while the building, repairs, 
and outfit of the ships, give employment and wealth to thousands in this country. This 
isa trade, and these are ions worth our attention, and require our utmost protection 
and fostering care. When we reflect, that all the vast returns in produce is raised under 
the direction and skill of probably not more than 20,000 of our countrymen, employed as 

it is quite evident that their occupation must be of a very different and more 

nature than what, by many, it is so often represented to be. 
Into the of London, Li » Bristol, and Glasgow, there were imported during 
the year 1817, viz: yy howe Ser 3 Plantation, ee East India 
and Foreign Sugars ; 53,700 puncheons Rum ; 43,800 casks, 3600 barrels and 
Coffee, exclusive of that fram the East Indies; from all diffrent parte of the work, 
477,100 Cotton. 
From the East Indies, during the same period, there was imported into London 
$81,789 chests Tea ; 43,800 bags Coffee; 59,379 bags and peculs of Sugar; 90,000 yo 
ages Cotton (included and in general account); 13,630 boxes and chests Indigo ; 57,872 
bags Rice ; 6,204 bags Pepper ; I ie anes 9 Soe Sees eee 
Mace ; 6 packages Nutmegs; 11,068 bales piece goods; 4,312 packages Silk; 4,989 

Shumac ; and 96,706 bags Saltpetre, exclusive of what was brought into Liver- 
pool and Glasgow. 


Erratum in our last Commercial Report. p. 463, for ** Fresh Provisions,” read “ Irish 
Provisions.” 





Weekly Price of Stocks, from 1st to 29th January 1818. 





























Ist. 8th. 15th. 22d. 29th. 
Bank stock, — 2914 — 291 288 
$ per cent. CONSOIS, oer) — 813 4 805 4 81 80% 79h 5 
4 per cent. CONSOIS, ner] —— 99} ost 994 99 
Sper cent. navy ann..-| — 106} 0 1055 1054 
spe 3 per cent. ann. — ae vee — —_— 

i stoc. ° —— ——— ae —e 240 
wee DONS enrvnrenncnenrecne| mw 105 pr. 108 pr. 108 pr. 107 pr. 
Exchequer bills, 24d. p.d.|} —— 27 pr. 30 pr. 27 pr. 27 pr. 
Consols for acc. — 823 Z $2}, S81} (81480381481/79 ig 43 
——new loan 6 p. cent.) —— oe me — 103, 1033 
French 5 per Cents. ree) —— mee a ae \66.f75 cents. 


Course of Exchange, Jan. 9.———Amsterdam, 36:10 B. 2.U. Paris, 24: 25:2 U. 
Bordeaux, 24:25. Frankfort on Maine, 142 Ex. Madrid, 40 effect. Cadiz, 394 
ef. Gibraltar, 35. Leghorn, 51}. Genoa, 471. Malta, 50. Naples, 44. Palermo, 

per oz. Lisbon, 59. Rio Janeiro, 65. Dublin, 8 cent. 9. Agio of the 
«> oath ap 7 Toul : ae oo : 
. Prices of Gold and Silver, per 0z.——Portugal gold, in coin :0:0. Foreign gold 
in bars, £0:0:0. New doubloons, £0: 0: 0. New dollars, Os. Od. Silver, in ‘ 
stand. Os.Od. New Louis, each, £0;0:; 0. ' 
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PRICES CURRENT.—Fcd. 7, 1818. 
SUGAR, Muse. LEITH. GLASGOW. ; LIVERPOOL.| LON 
B. P. Dry Brown, ..cwt. | 75 to — 70 w 74 q te. 7 7 10 Weds 
id. and fine mid. | 82 86 | 75 83 89 
we Ory fine, rie 88 90 | 84 87 | 90 9 | 87 
py ~ laste . ry = ~ - - = | 144 
Foose Pi > Pane 124°] 116 118 | 122 iss | i 
Se ops a? he 114 4118 110 $2 ei 196 | 1 
110 114 |- 105 108 | ile 18 | 113 i. 
Crashed Limp. . 65 63 = —- | 66 7 rs) 
MOLASSES, = 38 40] 35 36 | S860 — 4 ¥ 
Cl patadincod | 95 105 | 90 98 | 92 98° 1% 
Mid. and fine mid. | 105 110 | 100 102 | 101 107 | 105 10 
Dutch, and very ord. 94 _ 86 94 ' 
, and fine ord. 105 92 99 96 103 | 102 
fn, and fine mid. {7104 110 | 99 107 | 104 109 | 106 
St 100 1 98 96 102 | 1 105 
PIMB {in Bond) = bb. 9d 10d 83d 9d 9d 94d | 84d od 
+ Rum, 160.P. galb it 84 3s tod 3s Gd 3s 7d | 3s 4d 3s Gd 138 44 5s fa 
. . - - —_— an —_ 2 
4 ee 4649] — =—-|-— - 38 in 
wines v> . ry 72 80 _- _ - - Ww 6 ww 
— 4 pine: 40 45 _— -_ — — 46 54 
Teneriffe, pipe. 30 33 = =| = o 
Madeira, . . . 60 70 —_ bape be _ 60 66 
LOGWOOD, Jam. . ton. | £8048 10 | 710 810 810 817 |} 80. mm 
Honduras, . . $029 90 810 = 909 6 85 810 
Seerehe: ae 9710 0 90 10 0 1 010 10 90 10 0 
F C, Jamaica, . 120 15 0 pis —/|/20OnN0 | HO 6 
Cate, Corecesafine, W. | 90-64 1s ed | a 6d oe Ga | Se odits Od | doesd Mice 
2 8 s 
NO MEH, Amer Pine foot, | 24 2 é|- —lgsaepo 
Christiansand ju paid _ _ os — — ~ 
Honduras M 1o16 010 1 8 2123.6 5.0. 
Domingn, di _ = 1 2 0 Fe ee. a. oe 
TAR, A ‘eth ta" an Pas a= |} 28 9/96  S 
Pt 77 . . Be = 235 a _ 21 23 = 0 —_ 
T iy, Bur Vel. cond go Bi | 683 $4 | 82 ed 2 
Riga Rhine, ton.| 47 48 | 48 @i- — | 447 a 
Petersburgh Clean, . 46 47 46 47 49 50 16610 = 
Rigs Thies, & Dru}. Rak, 79 80 - - be 82 - 
. . = 129 = a = om 65 8e 4 
MATS, Archangel, . 100. | 115 2 oo = |= — |£510 515 
ts t ‘es 10 170 1410 150 
ou ae a a 
as Peters. Pearl, . 58 60 | 60 -|- - - 
realditto, « « 70 66 68 63 _ 68s 70s 
. - . ) ae bag -= 
TORAACO, Viegin, See, Bo. " 103 1} 98 09 fa 
Mi Sotho 9 0 7 
c NS, Bowed Georg 7% tlt ts it 188 
. — _— 8 
‘Ben istont, tne ; = — | 21 33 | 29 211 | 23d 21 
Siig © [=> oS [RR RRL THERIS Oe 
and Berbie = — | 10 21%] 1 1021 ii g4 
West india = ~ ~lLlins es 18,5 of 110 11 
Maranham, ° -_ — se gz} ll 2 113 1 11 b @ 




















ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between Ist and 3lst 
January 1818, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Adamson, E, Li » tobacconist Cox, W. H. Broad Street, warehouseman 
Akers J, Chatiess City Road, corn-dealer 


Day, J. Bride Road, Surrey, ayetioneer 
Burgess, H. — og factor Dellow, J. Milk Yard, Lower Shadwell, basket 
. , J. Laurenlane, warehouseman 
Cliffe mercial i 


maker 
Dawks, T. Bath, horse-dealer 


Road, victualler 
Child, R. Waltham, St Lawrence, Berks Davies, W. Neston, Chester, draper 
Elliot, J. Bath Street, City Road, baker 


Clarke, W. Sheffield, master builder i 
Crowther, J. Huddersfield, York, wood-turner Ellis, E, Manchester, joiner 
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ay Spee OS oat Throgmorton Street, 
rai ert, Wonlford, Esiex ssex, carpenter 


Grace, E. Seaton Cd Northumberland, far- 
oe 


Hadley, W. a en le field, grover 
Harveys G - Lane End, Stafforushire, draper Pinter 
cob, Stet, Doesheat, Caer 
7 Manchester , gun-maki 
w. yas G 
H. St James’ Street, ~~. -- 


at 


ii 


J. Halifax, merchan 
Houston, J, naan ont T. Smith, Middle- 
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Sond 9 Minford Place, Tottenham Court Road 
Proctor, G. Birmi 

Picton, *w. Liv timber-merchant 

a R. ‘— Grosvenor Street, 


holes » Te 
Rush, . Haverford 
Scott, 


|» merchan: 
Shut 8.58 von 

re eect 
Swainson, ‘J. Manor Row, East Smithfield, mer- 
Strachan, R. and T. Stubbs, Cheapside, ware- 


Sendess, ; J. Paidaster, Sunes 


iden deeper 


eotton-spinners Sn Cofent Garden, j grocer 
nay, Dan W. Sooke, Brooke Street, Hol- Ta Scand. add Lag, Apert Agecroft, Lancashire, 
CO~ 
A. P. ae ~ Ria Thomas, D. ements 
jordan, Tr best ut, T Bish set linen-draper 
— 45 Nate enngennes, Vows birtet; London, .F. a 
rner, W. B. Normanton, York, merchant 
Jones, T. Deri + oa nih, ure-maker Uuing, J. H. Norwich, Isterer 
xirtheen, J. Leek, S Upson, J. Park Street, Southwark, baker 
La, J. Pda Cheshire, corm-dealer addiagton, S. Halifax, corn-factor 
ir aguardina, 4 erefordshire, farmer Walker, W. and J. Pall Mall Court, army agents 
William, junior, Findon, Sussex, farmer Watts, G..and W. om ae eee 
Marsden, W. N. Salford, Wart, H. V. Birmi 
‘Michael, W. Bristol, Wigney, G. A. G. 4 Chichester, 
Matthew, W. Monmo' ihe, scrivener brewers 
Marshall, J. Manchester, Wills, G. Monument Yard, wine-merchant 
Masters, G. Langston, Monmouth, dealer and peer as 
chapman araper Crawford Street, Mary le bone, linen- 
Mitchell, S. iy 4 Surrey, linen-draper 
Newell, W. N. ne Gee Gates Wiehe 3 rm brewer 
Nye, J. Tun 
North, B. =>. » factor ‘= We Great ‘Saany to bone bone Street, haber- 
Oliver, J. N ton Causeway, cordwainer 
cam, 8. wil ee Watch ont Beverley, Yorkshire, manufacturer 
, G. Silver Street, Golden Square, sou ‘ eyes 
yo <4 Wall, 6B + ard, Herod 
mae 2. and J. NE. Sirroood, Bie shactinen Sites cot- 
Southwark, 
i Je Preston, pan 7 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScOTCH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
Sist January 1818, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Pay BEER, Siafen Sn AGES Hy See 


ea senior, t, Wick 
William a ts ‘and 
drapers, Castle Douglas, and William and Tho- 
mas Macmillan, the individual partnets of that 
onmond, Roderick, brewer, Dundee 
—— John, and merchants and manufac- 
and Jolin Stewart and James 
Whyte, the individual partners of that company 


DIVIDENDS. 


Alexander and Daniel, late merchants, 
; by Alexander Campbell, writer there, 


Christie, Alexander, merchant, Aberdeen Da- 
vid Hutdhesons advocate ped ns 


Hunter, William, carrier, Arbroath; by Patrick 
Png merchant there 
wson, Jems, tiesher and ship-owner, Dundee; 
a Patrick Anderson, merchant there 
Morris, hag ay Patrick, merchants, Green- 
ock ; Lama writer A voi 3d Feb. 
nt Ry y~ hg lasgow; by Jolin 
Macgavin, accountant dig 
Milne, William, merchant, Dundee; by Joseph 
. merchant there; on 27th February, 
claims were too late for 
—— of the first dividend , 
Whiteness of Slains; by 


; by J. and 
by Patrick Douglas, mercha’ Glagon if 
; 

Simin David, merchant, Edinburgh ; by Charles 

Cowan & Co. Leith 
be Thomson, & Co. merchants, Leith, and 

James Walker, ‘merchant there, the only - 
= ing partner om ; 
mpbell’ tertius, W. S. Edinburgh " 
Walker, Peter, merchant, Stirling; by William 
Sanderson, Edinburgh 


” 


— 


EDINBURGH.—January 7. 


Wheat. Barley. 
Ist,......44s. 0d. Ist,.....-368. 0d. 
2d,......40s. Od. 2d, ..000-308. Od. 
3d,..00..375 Od. | Sd,......27s Od. 


Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,......388. Od. | Ist,......33s. Od. 
2d, ...0».308, Od. 2d, ......308. Od. 
3d, ......258, Od. Sd, Te iL 4 Od. 


Average of Wheat, £1: 18: 5 5-12ths per boll. 
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Thursday, Feb. 12. 


Beef (174 07. per Ib.) Os. 4d. to Os. 7d, | Quartern Loaf . . Is. Od. to Is. la 
Mutton . - - + 0s, 6d. to Os. Sd. | Potatoes (23 Ib.) . ~ Os. 10d. to Os, og 
Lamb, per quarter . 10s. Od. to 15s. Od. | Butter, perlb. . . Is. 2d. to Os. Og 
Veal . . + + + Os, S$d.to Is. Od. Se Saas Sere. : Os. Od. to Os, Og, 
Pork .. + « «+ Os. Gd. to Os. 7d. | Ditto, per lb. + Os. Od. to Os 04 
Tallow, per stone . Ils. 6d. tol2s. 6d. | Eggs, per dozen . . Os. 11d. to 0s, oy 
HADDINGTON.—Janvary 9. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans, 
. emer: Ist,.....-368. Od. | Ist,......32s. Od. | Ist,......31s. Od. | Ist,,....3]s, Od 


2d, ......40s. Od. | 2d,......32s. Od. | 2d,......26s. Od. | 2d,......288 Od. | 2d, ......288 og 
34,......378. 0d. Sd, ...+-.288- Od. Sd, 20000208 Od. , eae Od. 3d, eoeeee 28 Od 
Average of Wheat, £1 : 17: 6 : 9-12ths. 


Note—The boll of wheat, beans, and — is about 4 per cent. more than half a quarter, 
or 4 Winchester bushels ; that of barley and oats + dar Winchester bushels, 








— Corn Exchange, Feb. 9. Liverpool, Feb. 7. 
s eM F-- Wheat, ad sd, — & a nd 
F 60 to 70| Boilers . . r 70 Ibs. ce, p. cwt. 0” Dto0 0 
Fine ditto. - T4to 83| Small Beams . 42to 52 Erpilsh, 13 0 to 14 6/Flour, 
To 86 to 88] Olddo. .. + 54to 62/\Scotech . 13 0 to 13 9] P+280Ib. 72 0 to 740 
~—to —|Tick ... <dS6to 45)\Welch .. 13 6to14 of~Seconds 640to6g0 
Oi di as 75|Olddo... + 42to 50j/Irish, . 1! 6to 12 6|Itish p- 240 1b. 00 to0 0 
Fine ditto . 86to 94| Feed Oats «22 to 24|inantzic . 14 6 to 15 o/Ameri. p. bl. 56 0to 609 
Superfine .. 95 to Fine do. . . 26to 30|/wismar .. 13 0 to 14 0/-—~Sour 48 0 to 50.0 
Rye, New .- 40to 50} Polanddo . .24to 50!/American 14 0 to 15 0|Clover-seed, p. bush, 
Barley, New. 50 to 44|Fine do... 352to 356 ebec . 12 0to12 6\~White . 00to 00 
do. .48to 53/| Potato do... 28 to 30 le 60 Ibs. i—Red . . O00to 00 
te, ooo oe COMO TF Fine do. ... 54to 58//English . 6 6to 7 6\Oatm 240 Ib. 
Finedo. . . 76to 80| Fine Flour,- 75to 80)/Scote . 66to 7 6\English . 4400450 
Hog Pease. . 40 to 45 « « e70to T5iltrish .. . 6 Oto 6 ESC - « O0to 00 
= ee a + Bran . «. be 5o|| Malt p. Sls. 11 € to 12 oj!riah » + 590to410 
pease . 44 to Fine Pollard, Rye, r- 54 0 to 56 0 
» &C Oats, per 45 Ib. Butter, Beef, §c. 
Mu te 3. eng: panes 8 to 5 2\Butter, percwt, % 4 
ew ....12to 22 | Ryegrass,(Pace’s)—to —||We potato 4 6 to 411/Belfast . . 136 to 0 
_ ° to 12 ommon. .16to 40|\Scotch . 48to 5 ljNewry . . 1500 0 
T +++ 9to 13 | Clover, English. Foreign. - 45to 4 8|/Drogheda . Oto 0 
Turnip, White —to — Red, . to 120)|Rapeseed, p. 1. £50 to £52|Waterford, new Oto 0 
eeeee —=tO —|— White. . 50 to 100'|Flaxseed, p. bus. Cork, 3d . . Oto 0 
—Yellow. ..—to —|Trefoil, ...—to — || sowing 9 to 10|—New, 2d, pickled 140 
Canary - 50to90| Ribgrass . . _ onan, FF rs d. 9s. d.\Beef, p. tierce 95 to 100 
H 82 to 86 | Carraway, Eng. 48 to 56)|Englis 54 0 to 70 0|—p. 60 to 
Linseed .. 60t080|—Foreign .. —to — ||F - 0 00 O|Pork, p. bri. 95 to 102 
Cinquefoil . —to —|—Coriander . 10to 21 = - - 0000 eee Pet et. a 
‘ew Rapeseed, £52 to £54. ease juar. —Short mi 
Soll 56 0 to 60 0\—Long do Oto 0 








Average Prices of Corn in aus and Wales, from the Returns received in the Wek 
ended 24th January, 1818. 
» 458. 8d.—Oats, 27s. 9d.—Beans, 49s. 3d-—Pease, 51s, 5.— 
ig, 0s. Od.—Oatmeal, 31s. 11d, 
Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushes, 
and Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 lbs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks immediately preceding the 15th Jan. 1818. 


Wheat, 73s. 2d.—Rye, 583, 5d.—' » 403. 8d.—Oats, 32s. 3d.—Beans, 55s, 8d.—Pease, 54s. 0d 
Beer or igs 39s. 5d.—Oatmeal, 29s. 2d, 


Wheat, 84s. 6d.—Rye, 50s. en 








APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 





I. CIVIL. 


Sir Thomas Plumer, knight, has been appoint- 
ed Master or Keeper of the Rolls and Records of 
the Court of Chancery, on the surrender of the 
Rig! t Hon. Lord Wm. Grant. 

r Wm en, Bart. has been inted 
Auditor of the Duchy of Cornwall, and Secretary 
and K of his Royal Hi, ighness the Prince Re- 
ee. Privy Seal and Council Seal, in the room of 

1 Sir eT Bloomfield, K. C. B. 


—. -General Sir pe Bae. K. C. B. 
has appointed Liew vernor of the Pro- 
vinee of Upper Canada, in the room of Francis 


Gore, Esq. resigned. 


Major-Gen. Sir John Keane, K. C. B. has been 
- ted Governor and Commander in Chief of 

é Island of St Lucie, in the room of Major-Gen, 
Se our, deceased. 

Sir John Leach, knight, has been appointed Viee- 
Chancellor of England, in the room of the Right 
Hon. Thomas Plumer, appointed Master or Keep- 
er of the Rolls and Records of the Court of Chat- 
cery. 


Il, MILITARY. 


Brevet Capt. Lord George Lennox, 9 Dr. to 
Major in the Army 25th Oct. iit 
-—— T. Poppleton, 53 F. to be —. 
the Army 25th Dee. do 
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B. Tarleton, Bart. from 21 Dr. 
Ge Sit OL vice Sir J. Floyd, dead 


Tobi frown 50 F on ay ng 

Ass. Sure J Tobin, . 88. 
1 Andrew, h. p. 84 F. Ist do. 

Jk Stewart, to be Cornet t by pureh. view 
r pro. a 1h = 1817 
Sd a OE 
Be Ficon ileox, pro. Jan. 1818 
R. E. H. Somerset, K.C.B. 


to be Col. vice Sir B- Tarleton, 8 Dr. 
15th do. 


C. Phillips, to be Cornet purch. vice 
tat pee: 1817 


W.H. Be Jad, to be Ass. Surg. — Tyndal, 
st Jan. 1818 


Brevet Lt.-Col. W- Jervois, Pe h. p. 57 


Capt. vice Bi , h. 
nom 281 Dec 1817 


i pmmgeaaeer yg y~ 
Lath PP Gilbert, tobe Capt by pure 


Bag Wheeler, to be Lieut. by purch. 
J. C. Browne to be Ensign by ee : 
Wheeler do. 
lao | _e J. ee $6 F. @ & 
vine Pt Jan. 1818 

|. W. Birch to be Ensign, purch. vice 
aH * eae Dec. 1817 


» Tet. 
Ass. Surg. J. M:Donnell, from 84 F. to 
be Ass. Surg. vice Tobin, 9 Dr. 
[st Jan. 1818 


~ only 
ercival to be Ensign by ar - 


W. J. 
vice Somerset, 

Lieut. J. T. Walford to be Adj. a 

1st Jan. 1818 


Adj. onl 


vice Brady, h. 4F. 
on Coane to be 


vice Fraser s 
UE Pre toe Cpt vce Doni 
Ensign R. N. Frizell, to be Lieut. - 


Fraser 
Lieut. J. Chisholm, from h. pr to i _- 
master, vice Ferguson, th do. 
Paym. J. Harrison, from late Ger, L 
to be Paymaster, vice Boultoun, 5 ae 


Thomas M‘Bean to be ory +! urch, 
vice Daun’ pA 1818 


t, 
Paym. J. Sherlock, from h. oe to be ey 
master, vice Wetherall, re 
1ith Dee. 7 17 
Surg. A. Anderson, from h. p- 61 F. to be 
Surg. vice Hicks, dead Ist Jan. 1818 
Ensign W. Mansell, from h. p- 39 F. — 
Ensign, vice Grant, res. = Dee. 1817 
Brevet Major J. Martin to be Major, vice 
Meyers, 4th do. 


—— J. Armstrong, meee 4 


Ensign J. Taylor to be Lieut. vice arm 
Aird to be Ensign, vice Taylor 
11th do. 





2W.LR.Lieut. T. Dely, from 1 |W. I. R. to be 


Pa vice Nosworthy, ret. 11th Dec. 
RW.LR-Liecat J. sd Grant, from h. p- 5 W. I. R. 
ieut. vice Flood, dead 25th do. 


2Cey. R. Lieut, J. oF Bel, from 3 Cey. 


be . Vice Vi 
Ensign W. H. Souper, 

Hemmings, res, 
= ) T. Richardson to be — 


lO. 
to be 


Lieut. vice Roberts, dead 25th Nov. 


R. Art, 1 Lieut. F. A. Griffiths to be 1 Lieut. vice 


Garri, 


Bland, superseded 1 Jan. 1818 
Lt.-Gen. Sir Lowry Cole, G. C. B. to be 
Governor of Gravesend and ‘Tilbury 

Fort, vice Sir J. Floyd, dead = 15th a 


Vou, II. 
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Brevet P. att. to Port. 
3F.G on teeere ety atte 
»G. le urra' 
sen Basigu ts Rose. Been be 8th Jan. 18 ats 
4 Ay mtg dey 
47 Lieut’, Dundee, from 66 F to be Lieut: 
vice 
51 J. "Meade toe lnaign by rch. vice Lord 
a 
55 A. Macdonald to be Major, by oo 
Lieut. T. G. Peacocke to be Capt. by 


I. Heard to be Lieut. by pur. do. 
St. V. Rose to ane mye fon do. 
Passley to be Captain, vice 


Sea8 


& 


Lieut. 4 w. Wood, from h. p. 40 F. vice 
Lieut, exch. 


85 W. G. Lord Hay, from 51 F. to 
be » Vice Hamilton, ret. do. 
86 Lieut. ; Young, from 47 F. to be Lieut. 


exch. 
91 B. ‘Tieut-Col. T. H. Blair to be Major 
purech. vice Meade, ret. Ad 
Libut. R. G- Lavers to be Capt, by purch, 
PLUK AIA EA, 3 


96 Vs: Hon, - 1. F.C, Cavenda fom hp 


be Capt, vice F. Glasse, exch. 

1W.LR. Lieut, S. Go Gordon to be Captain, i 
Lieut it Wickham, from hh p. 6 W. I 

Lint 5 Hylton, fr from h. om hp. 5 W.1.R. 


to be Lieu 
C. Corps.Ensign O. G srechont ah BE 1817 
. ° . leut. 
~— sth Jan. 1818 
Lieut. C. H. Somerset, from 60 F. vice 
Walsh, och an 


exch, 
J. Van Ryneweld to be Ens. vice Stocken- 
stroom 8th do. 


Staff and Miscellaneous. 


Lieut.-Col. Lord oe - anaes 3 Dr. to be Extra 
eee © - R. H. the Prince Regent, 
with the of cake |, vice Baron Eben, 

Toissed 8th Nov. 1817 

Lieut.-Col. F. Cockburn to be Dep. Quar.-Master- 

Gen. to the Forces in Canada, vice — ot 


Lieut. T. Hill, from h. ae Adj. of a ,-* “4 
nee Maley, "f from h. tobe Su 
urg. T. O* Pp ~ 
the Pelee vice Safe, dead sr, 


Exchanges. 
oe Symes, from 69 F. with Lieut.-Col. 
Bailey, from 30 F. with Maj. Dalrym- 


ton, 80 F, 

Brevet Major Russel, from 20 F. rec. diff. with 
Capt. Gethin, h. p. 51 F. 

Jon ~ } ‘ebealened with Brey. 
Major Loftie, $+. ii-~ : 

ny from 55 F. reg. diff. with Brev. Major 


Mullins, from 7 F. rec. diff. with Captain 
Berkeley, h. p. 48 F. 
from 43 F. rec. diff. with Capt, 

















Morrison, from 
Freer, h. p. 
“aaah p08 trom 86 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Gam- 
me 
anneal hn, from 8 F. with Ca 1 y 34F. 
Cleath ‘ nse ce jor Regt : 
a, . D. 
omy : infec gm Sy in Ionian Islands, 
with Cape W 
<7 Ki * hom 87 fe sith Capt. Fits Clarence, 
Lieut, fa Rathbone, from 19 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut, 
Ruddack, h. p. 20 Dr. 
‘Ormaby, from 6 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Car- 
nie, 
‘Alcock, from 60 F. with Lieut. Steele, h. 
Trant, from 80 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Ink- 
son, h. p. 
41 
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j from 81 F, rec. diff. with Lieut. . Mackay, from 35 F. with Assist Gu: 
Duval, h- Spray, h. p, 2 Gar. Bat. ‘Su, 
— Miacieod, from 85 F. with Lieut. Dixon, hig ts ™ “ 
—— Dixon, from Rifle Brig. rec, diff. with Lieut. signations and Retirements, 
Mus, be p.'80 Fe . Lieut-Col, Alen, 55 F. 
—_— from ° Lieut. on, . 
oF kepeace, Capt. English, 28 F.. 


—— Orr, from 89 F. with Lieut. Hewson, h. p. —— Seward, R. Art. 
——= Fraser, from 4 W. I. R. with Lieut. Pur- Lieut. Hemmings, York Chas. 








don, h. p. 16 F. Cornet Hammond, 14 Dr, 
— Pollington, from 1 Ceylon Regt. rec. diff. Ensign Bolton, 45 F. 
with Lieut. Tranchell, h. p. 5 Ceylon Rest. Grant, 97 F. 
—— Virgo, from 1 Ceylon rec. diff. with Paym. Garthwaite, 1 Surrey Mil, 
Lieut. ‘Tulloh, h. p. 3 Ceylon ym oy Houltoun, East Norfolk Mil, 
amy! te from Ceylon Regt. with Lt. Hay, Assist. Surg. Tyndal, 3 F. G. 
ey % 
2d Lout. Abbot from 1 Ceylon Regt. rec. diff. Superseded. 
wt = Flemig. tom > Se eg om Ist Lieut. Bland, R. Art. 
with 2d Lieut. Newman, h. p. 3 Ceylan Regt. Cashiered. 


C. Smith, from Rifle Brig, with Ensign 
Sievwright, h. p. 25 F. y 
Ensign Simkins, from 28 F- with Ensign Homan, 





Lieut. Mockler, 84 F, 


h. p. 34 F. wren 
— ‘Wilson, from 59 F. ree. dif. with Ensign Dismissed. 
unter, ieut. 
—— Nixon, from 66 F. rec. diff, with Ensign Mant. Renn, GT, 
Gould, h. p. 4 F. Removed. 
Assist. Surg. Hurst, from 33 F. with Assist. Surg. 
h. p. $7 F. Lieut. Driscoll, 99 F. 





Deaths. 
Generals. Captain. Assistant Surgeons. 

Morse, Roy.Eng. 28th Jan. 1818 Bower, €0 F. Ist Jan, 1818 Shannan, 14 F. 19th June 1817 
Sir J. —— Bt. 8 Dr. 10th do. Lieutenants. Nixon, R. Art. 25th Deo 
t. General. Allen, 24F. 26th May 1817 Baker (drowned off St Lucia),R. 
Johnstone, R. Mar. Jan, 1818 Beale, h, p. 56 F. 8th Nov. ia 21st Oct, 

Major General. Baylee, h. p.58 F. 12th Jan.1818 Staff'and Miscellaneous, 
24th Oct. 1817 Rogers, 55 F. 16th do. Bolton, Inspector of Hospitals 
Lieut. Colonels. Parkineo nm, Royal York Rang. 9th Jan. 1818 
Fraser, 76 F. 26th Oct. 1817 Woulfe, Staff. cue & Domini. 
Baynes, R. Art. 18th Jan. 1818 Ensigns. ca 15th Nov, 1817 
Majors. Wm Silk, late Invalids Jan, 1818 Birmingham, Hosp. Assist to the 
Chapman, 3 Dr. G. Jan. 1818 Paymaster, Forces at Dominica 6th do, 
+ p- 24 F. Lieut. Philby, Sussex Militia Oliver, do, at Antigua 22d da, 
Burdett, 1 West India Regt. 27th Dec. 1817 Wm Williams, do. at Dominica 
2ist Oct. 1817 Surgeon. 18th Oct, 

Hicks, 92 F, 











METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 





Wirn the commencement of the new year, we have made some additions to our me 
teorological observations, which it may be necessary to explain to our readers. Under 
the head Thermometer, in the first column, we have given the mean daily range of that 
instrument, that is, the mean difference between the maximum and minimum, and also 
the mean temperature of spring water from three monthly observations. This water is 
brought from a distance of some hundreds of yards in pipes, at the average depth of about 
three feet below the surface, and must therefore give nearly the mean temperature of the 
earth at that depth. The object of recording this temperature we shall endeavour to ex- 
plain on some future occasion.—Under the head Barometer is given the mean daily range 
of the mercurial column, that is, the difference between the morning and evening observa 
tion is recorded as the range of the barometer during the day, and the difference between 
the evening and the morning of the next day, as the range during the night. The sum 
of these differences is then carried to another column, as the range of the barometer for 
the whole twenty-four hours. This of course is to be considered only as an approxime 
tion to the true barometrical range, as, without a self-registering instrument, the extremes 
cannot be exactly ascertained.—Under the Hygrometer is given the mean point of deposi- 
tion both for the morning and evening ; and in the following Report we have stated the 
results of the rat’s-bladder hygrometer invented by Mr Wilson. These results, however, 
are given separately ; because, from the delicate nature of the instrument, we cannot 
promise our readers a continuation of them, and we are unwilling, in case of such an a 
cident, to derange the plan of the Report. In the second column are given the extremes 
corresponding to the additional means stated in the first, viz. the extreme range of the 
thermometer and barometer. The Report, in other respects, is the same as formerly— 
The month of January has becn extremely variable, and at times very stormy. The 
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nearly an inch — 


Register—Meteorological Report. 
aay oan is nearly two degrees lower than the same month last year, and the 





Ce ne 


MereoroLocicaL TaBLe, extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of 


the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 185 feet. 


January 1818. 


Means. 


THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
sean of greatest daily heat, =. 42.1 


. . $v.1 
"temperature, 10 A.M. ‘ . 378 
pico MS woe 10 PM. + 5's 35.4 


wwe Of daily ex’ 
pss et A.M. ry +71 P.M. . . 36.6 
Te observations, ~~ 
Whole range thermometer, a 307.5 





ly ditto, ° 9.9 
sam boon ture of spring water, ° 37.7 
BAROMETER. Inches. 


10 A.M. (temp. of mer.40) . 29.372 

pu ad 10 P.M. temp. of mer. 40) - 29.369 
.. both, (temp. of mer. 40) e 29.370 
range of barometer, . . 12.423 

Mean daily ditto, ° . —_ -401 


HYGROMETER (LESLIE’S.) Degrees. 
7.4 


ess. 10 A. M. e e . 
er -10P.M. - ° ° 6.6 








in i pet 0A M © enidsi@e 
enseneees] int ion .M- e é u 
erneeee copa secsveeeeeelO PoMe e - 310 
‘scaheedenaconsoccsesooced “Of both, . e' « 328 
fain ininches, + ° ° 2.858 


n in ditto, . . . 1,031 

mn daily Evaporation, . . . 0033 
WILSON’S HYGROMETER. 

ess, 10 = erie tae wee 

we pee mrt 10 P.M . . . 16.7 





Extremes. 
THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Maximum, .- - 12th day, . 52.0 
Minimum, ° Ist, . . . 22.0 


Lowest maximum, 1st, . e - 60.0 


Highest minimum, 9th, + . «. 43505 
Highest, 10A.M+ sth, 2. . 50.0 
Lowest ditto, : Ist, . . 27-5 


Highest, 10 P.M. an Ohne ° 47.5 
Lowest 22.5 
Greatest range in24 howayt 15th; oe’ — 20.0 
Least ditto, . . . 4th, . . + 45 

BAROMETER, 


Highest, 20 A. ail ° 2d, ° 50.135 
Lowest di 15th, e 28.688 


Highest, 10 P.M.” ist, . 30.090 
Lowest ditto, 27th . 28.824 
Greatest range in 24 hows, zis, »  «» 975 
Least ditto, . + 26th, + « 0350 

HYGROMETER. Degrees. 
Highest, 10 A. M. 3lst, e . 15.0 
Lowest ditto, ist, . ° ° 0.0 
Highest, 10 P. M. 27th, . e 18.0 


Ist, 
Highest ‘i of deposition, 10 A.M. 13th, 48.0 
Lowest 
Highest point of deposition, 10 P.M. 20th, 42.0 
Lowest dittv, . ° o Ist, . 22.0 


WILSON’S HYGROMETER. 


Greatest dryness, sity | 10P,.M. - « 43.0 
Least ditto, Ist, 1OA-M. «+ «+ «+ 0.0 


Fair 7M 13; rainy days 18, Wind west of meridian 26; east of meridian 5, 
MerTgoROLOGIcAL TABLE, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in 
the Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice everylday, at eight o’clock in the morning, and eight o’clock 



























































in the evening. 
Attach. 
Ther. Wind. Ther. |Barom.| Ther. | Wind. 
Jan, 1{ R97 Chie. |Cloudy,frost|Jan. 17{ |Bt-33 [9-151 00-59 } lw. Stormy. 
M.32 , M.52 | .284|M.54 mow fost, 
2{ E38 S.E. |Ditto, fresh.| 184 | 30 | “sis 33} NW. lair, tiost 
M.31 M. ‘964|M. 
3{ E.33 E. Snow, frost. 192 | "39 °953\B. 38 ¢|¥° Fresh. 
M. E. Snow, sleet. 20 M.45 ~685|M.42 
eg memeet been | Thee! eee ree 
° it morn. ° . ° ° 
5g. 31 S.E. fresh aftern. 21{ lp, 58 | 951 E40} N.W. |High wind, 
rost mor. M. 28.994) M. 
6 E. 40 Ww. mild fore. 22{ E. 36 849 g.41} S.W. ae — 
4 iShowery. M.: 295 5 - ~ 
“tia won ins | nedlcas |S (rnd le 
Frost fore. M. e . _ 
Bile. 38 N.W- lfresh aftern. 24) lk. 52 |29.370|E. 35 5 |N-W. Fresh fore, 
9 M.45 W. Frost morn. 25 M.31 | .515|M.31 Ww. Frost ain 
ut ‘a Pemase”| iiss | SHAS acm ae 
. Shower . . . PY 
10 E10 ir W- hieheniy 26{ E35 | ‘tolie-se}|¥> [Bligh wind, 
. rain Morn. M. . M.36 
re ae we ora, | TUES begmmaie Bi wr 
or. . eS 
E.37 S.W.Prech theeday| %8{|p34| ‘assim. sep |W e aplemr iy 
13 |M-51 w. |Wind high, M.36 | .998/M.36)| wo [pens 
{3 2 42 $1 W* bith rain. 29{\p.'54 | ‘gaale.365|W> [Fresh fore. 
“ M38 w, |Figh wind 50 $ (M-36 | -719]M.57 \ |p , 
eH a = ed 
wnd,rain Mo . - 
154 |g. “at W- Thun. light. aif E.33 | +768 Ett W. | Frost. 
|M.34 w Snow,rain, 
16) )E. 535 ory * land sleet. Rain 2,49 in. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


ae 


BIRTHS. 

July. At Madras, the lady of Captain 
George Cadell, adjutant-general’s depart- 
ment, @ son. ? 

Dec. 19. At Glenkindy, the lady of Sir 
‘Alexander Leith, a son and heir—and soon 
after, a second son, who died immediately 
after birth.—23. At bg Sars the 

of George W: _, sixteenth 
ona, of whom are living.—28. At 
Caen, in Normandy, the lady of Lieutenant- 
colonel Alexander Hay, a son.—30. At 
Banff, the lady of Patrick Rose, Esq. a son. 

Jan. 2. At Preston, the lady of Major 
Hartwell, 6th -guards, a ter. 
—4, Mrs Dr » Castle Street, Edin- 
burgh, a daughter—5. At Portobello, the 
lady of. Archibald Napier, Esq. a daughter. 
At Dunbar, Mrs Captain Hunter, 2 still- 
born ae Mrs D. Burnett, 
a daughter.—T Major. Sir 
William Anson, K.C.B. penta, 
London, a daughter.—The lady of James 
Colquhoun, Esq. of St James’s » Lon- 
don, a daughter.—6. At Ruchill, the lady of 
Duncan Campbell, Esq. of Balcardine, a 
daughter.—7. Mrs Col. Rose, of Kilravock, 
a son, still-born.—The lady of Captain 
Romer, royal Artillery, a daughter.—8. At 
St Andrew’s Square, Edinburgh, Mrs Geo. 
Robertson, a son.—10. The lady of John 
Bruce, ay Grenada, a son—12. Mrs 
Hogarth, Hart Street, Edinburgh, a daugh- 
ter.—13. Mrs Alexander Smith, West Ni- 
colson Street, Edinburgh, a son.—12. At 
his seat, Liaston-house, Suffolk, the lady of 
the Right Honourable Lord Huntingfield, a 
son.—-At Valenciennes, the lady of Robert 
John Saunders, Esq. R.A. a daughter.— 
13. At Edinburgh, Mrs Cochran of Ash- 
kirk, a daughter.—14, At Newton, Aird, 
the lady of Major L. Stewart, 24th regi- 
ment, a son.—16. The lady of Lieutenant- 
general M. Hunter, Queen Street, Edin- 
burgh, a daughter.—17. At » the 
lady of Lieut.-Col. Hastings, a daughter. 
—At Aberdeen, the lady of Major Ernest 
Leslie, younger of Balquhain, a daughter. 
—I18. At Battle Abbey, the lady of Sir 
saan Pad ebster, Bart. a son.—At York 
Place, Edinburgh, Mrs Foulis of Woodhall, 
a son.—19. At Catharine Bank, Mrs Ire- 
land, a daughter.—The Honourable Mrs 
Dundas of Dundas, a daughter.—20. At 
Norfolk-house, St James’s Square, Lon- 
don, the Countess of Surrey, a son.—22. At 
Eskbank, Mrs Wood, a daughter.—23: Mrs 
Morehead, wife of the Rev. R. Morehead, 
a son—At Lambton Hall, Lady Louisa 
Lambton, lady of G. Lambton, Esq. M.P. 
ason and heir. Her ladyship is the eldest 
daughter of Earl Grey.—28. Mrs Campbell 
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27, Castle Street, Edinburgh, a daughter. 
Mrs Alexander Wood, Charlotte 
a son——31. Mrs D. Gordon, 6, George 
Square, a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Dec. 6. At Fordoun-house, Mr , 
farmer in Killhill of Halkerton, to Catharine, 
daughter of the late Thomas Christie, Req, 
formerly in Balmanno.—22. At St George's, 
Bloomsbury, London, W. A. Venour, Esq, of 
the Bengal military establishment, to H 
daughter of R. Davidson, Esq. Findhorn. 
24. At her father’s house at Paris, in the 
——— of his Excellency the English Am. 

or, Matilda, eldest daughter of the 
Right Honourable Lord Robert Fitz- 
to the Chevalier victor de Marion Gaja, 
cadet of that noble family at Languedoc. 
31. William L. Fox, Esq. second son of 
James L. Fox, Esq. of Branham Park, 
Yorkshire, to Caroline, youngest daughter 
of the Honourable John Douglas, and 

-daughter of the Earl of Harewood. 

Jan. 1. Mr John Mason, deputy-clerk of 
Canongate, Edinburgh, to Agnes, eldest 
d ter of the Rev. George of 
Norham, in the diocese of Durham.—6. In 
Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, Edward 
Poore, Esq. nephew of Sir John Methuen 
Poore, Bart. to Agnes, third daughter of 
Sir John Marjoribanks, Bart.—7. At Du. 
dee, Mr William Bell, merchant, Edin- 
burgh, to Miss Jean Thomson, eldest 
daughter of Mr John Thomson, baker, Dun- 
dee.— At Achadashenaig, in the island of 
Mull, Robert Maxwell; Esq. chamberlain 
of Tyree, to Catherine, eldest daughter of 
the Robert Stewart of Sorn.—8. At 
Bishop’s Waltham, Charles C. ory 
Esq. captain in the 85th regiment of li 
infirntry. third son of Sir John Johnson, 
Bart. of Montreal, Lower Canada, to Susan, 
eldest daughter of Rear- Admiral Griffith, of 
North Brookhouse, Hants.—12. At Linton, 
John Bruce, Esq. of St Elizabeth’s, Ja 
maica, to Janet, daughter of the late Mr 
John Cunningham, Dirleton.—At Cupar 
Fife, Mr Thomas Dryburgh, writer, to 

«Elizabeth, second daughter of pon ser 
ken, Esq. of Todhall.—13. At Edi 
Mr Alexander Russell, writer, to Margaret, 
second daughter of Robert Johnston, Esq— 
Jewish Nuptials—Mr Jacob Valentine, ju- 
nior, son of the famous Hebrew Bard, to Miss 
Levy, of Rathbone Place, London. Thecere- 
mony took place in Moor’s great rooms, in 
Brewer Street, Golden Square. Amongst 
the company were, Sir George Cockbum 
and his nephew, Lady G. Gordon, and 
Lady Franklin. When the bridegroom had 
signed an obligation, which compels him 
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ich canopy, borne by 
Mea amidst the chaunting of the prayers, 
bride and brid were each 
sented with a glass of wine. The bride then 
broke her under her feet in remem- 
prance of the destruction of Jerusalem. An 
excellent dinner was served up, and dancing 
continued till one o’clock.—16. At George’s 
Square, Edinburgh, Mr Adam Black, Clif- 
ton, to Jessie, eldest daughter of the late 
James Brunton, of L Bridge-end, 
Esq——At Edinburgh, Mr James Yule, 
baker, to Alison, ter of the late Mr 
Andrew Thomson, er in North Ber- 
wick Mains.——At Edinburgh, Alexander 
Stewart, Esq. Finsburgh Square, London, 
to Agnes Marshal, eldest daughter of Wil- 
liam Logan, Esq. Queen Street.—At Leith, 
Mr Alexander Macnaughton, Kathrine 
Street, Edinburgh, to Miss Catherine Har- 
per, Leith 17. Major Keane, 7th hussars, 
aid-de-camp to Major-general Sir Hussey 
Vivian, K. C. B. and third son of Sir John 
Keane, Bart. to Anne, third daughter, and 
also John Grove, M. D. of Salisbury, second 
son of Thomas Grove, Esq. of Fern, in the 
of Wilts, to Jean Helen, fourth 
of Sir William Fraser, Bart. Bed- 
ford London.—19. At Edinburgh, 
Mr William Sinclair, merchant, Lerwick, 
to Miss Jessie Thomson, daughter of Mr 
Andrew Thomson, Bewlie, Roxburghshire, 
—At Glasgow, Mr John Black, manufac- 
turer, to Catherine, eldest daughter of Mr 
Malcolm Maclean, calenderer.—At Middie- 
field, Mr Thomas Kincaid, Carronflats, to 
Isabella, third daughter of the late Mr Wil- 
liam Balloch, Falkirk.—At Stonehaven, 
John Fleming, Esq. Merchant there, to 
Jane Fordyce, eldest daughter of Dr Wil- 
liam Nicol of Findon, Kincardineshire.— 
— . Mr Andrew Mallach, writer, 
e, Perthshire, to Mi oung~ 
est daughter of the deceased ean Fer- 
rier, writer in Edinburgh.—20. At Edin- 
» Alexander Heastie, Esq. surgeon, 
R. N. to Isabella, only daughter of the late 
Richard Baxter, ro ag Demerara, and 
ter of An Macfarlane, Esq. 
of Jamaica.—22. At Ramsay Lodge, 
Laurieston , Mr James Sanson, merchant in 
_ » to Mary, eldest ter of 
William Laing, Esq.—23. At Edinburgh, 
Mr John Drysdale, shipmaste, Kincardine, 
to Janet, eldest daughter of Mr Andrew 
Anderson, merchant, there.—26. Mr John 
» Merchant, Glasgow, to Jean, only 
of Andrew Monach, Esq. Mount 
Helen.—At Gretna Green, Lieut. John 
George Green, of the Queen’s Bays, to Char- 
lotte Elizabeth, eldest daughter of John 
William Alburt, Esq. of London, niece to Sir 
pan gs Bart. M. P.—At Bath, Rear- 
A Macnamara, to Mrs Charleton, 
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widow of the Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Charleton.—-The Baron Etienne de Pul- 
ly, to Miss Elizabeth Martin of Sloane 
Street, London.—At Paris, Major F. Ful- 
ler, of the 59th regiment, to Emilia, se- 
cond daughter of Lieut.-General F. Fuller, 
—28. Mr Joseph Wilkinson of Newcastle, 
to Miss Vernon » eldest daughter 


of Mr James designer, Arthur 
Place, Edinburgh.—29. At Barnton-house, 
James Cunni . i 


Esq. of Balgownie, to 
Agnes, third daughter of the late George 
Ramsay of Barnton, Esq. 
N Gane Bengal, of 
June 27. Near , in » 0 
a fever, Lieutenant Greenhill, 17th Foot, in 
the 27th year of his age, second son of 
Charles Greenhill, Esq. of Fearn. 
Aug. 13. At Madras, Lieutenant James 
G. Brunton, of the 25th light dragoons. 
Lost, in the ship Anne, on entering the 
river Plate, on the night of the 17th Sep- 
tember, Mr Francis Sommers, of the house 
of Sommers and Ewing, Rio de Janeiro, 
when all on board (consisting of five pas- 


shipwreck, when he was found by the na- 
tives in a very forlorn condition, with a 
broken leg, and otherwise much injured. 

Oct. 25. At Savannah, ia, Mr James 
Smith, second son of Mr John Smith, Lar- 
go, Fife. 

Jan. 1. Miss Isabella Blake, daughter of 
Sir Francis Blake, Bart. of Twisel Castle, 
Durham.—At Doonside, Captain James 
Robertson Crawford of Doonside, of his 
Majesty’s 21st dragoons.—At his house, in 
Duke Street, St James’s, Count Zenobio, 
in his 56th year. The count was descend- 
ed from the first family in Europe among 
the noblesse, being not only a prince in the 
Venetian republic, but also a prince of the 
House of Austria. Count Zenobia was al- 
so the nephew of Emo, the late admiral of 
Venice; he was the owner of two of the 
finest palaces in the world, Emo and Zeno- 
bio. -At his father’s house, Rosebank, 
Bonnington, in the 21st year of his age, Mr 
John Pitcairn Thomson, surgeon ;—and at 
the same place, on the 26th, in the 25th 
year of his age, Mr Alexander Thomson, 
lieutenant in the Durham militia, sons of 
the Rev. Thomas Thomson, St James’s 
Place chapel, Edinburgh.—Suddenly, aged 
65, at the Friend’s Meeting-house, Edin- 
burgh, Joseph Atkinson of Manchester, a 
member of the Society of Friends.—2. At 
Aberdeen, Captain John Coutts, in the 73d 
year of his age.—At Bath, William Bal- 
derston, Esq. W. S.—3. At Edinburgh, 
Mr Andrew Marr, late piano-forte-maker. 
—At Southampton, Sir Richard Onslow, 


Bart. K. G. C. B. admiral of the red, and 
lieutenant-general of the royal marines. He 
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was the next father of the fleet to Earl St 
Vincent.—4. At his house in South Castle 
Street, Andrew Liddell, Esq. in the 74th 
year of his age.—At Cowes, the 
James Macdonald, Esq. M. P.—At Wood- 
head, near Borrowstounness, Charles Addi- 
son, Esq.—At his house in the Canongate, 
Edinburgh, James Baillie, Esq. of Cul- 


terallers, aged 86.—5. At her house in 
Heriot Row, Edinburgh, Lady Hope, relict 
of Sir Archibald Hope of Craighall, Bart. 


rine Street, Edinburgh.—At Springfield, 
Mrs Isobel Ritchie, relict of James Ander- 
son, in Leith.—At Perth, after a 
short illness, Mr John Scott, one of the 
English teachers of that city.—6. At Pres- 
tonpans, Mrs Fergusson, wife of Mr James 
Fergusson, examiner of excise—Mr Johr. 
Grieve, Simon’s Square, Edinburgh.—At 
Drochill Castle, Mrs Marion Tweedie, 
of James Murray, Esq. of Craigend. 
—At his seat, Fitzwalters, Essex, Thomas 
Wright, Esq. of Henrietta Street, Covent- 
Garden, London, banker, aged 65.—At 
Greenock, Mrs Campbell, jun. of Strachurr, 
Argylishire——At Glasgow, Mr Richard 
Thomson, preacher of the gospel. He had 
the misfortune in infancy to lose his sight 
by the small-pox. Having shewn an early 
and very strong desire of knowledge, his 
parents were induced, notwithstanding the 
unhappy deprivation he had sustained, to 
him in the school of the late Mr John 
all, and, owing to the progress he made 
under the tuition of that excellent teacher, 
to gratify him still farther by sending him 
to the high school, and, on the completion 
of the four years’ course there, to the col- 
lege. His brother and other friends who 
associated with him, employed much of 
their time in reading to him; and through 
their means, and by the exertion of his 
wonderful memory, he was able not only 
to perform the usual tasks prescribed in 
the course of a classical philosophi- 
cal education, but to make such _profi- 
ciency in learning, as excited the as- 
tonishment of every one, and gained for 
him several premiums e ive of the 
high opinion entertained of his extraordi- 
nary trlents. Having at length completed 
his theological studies, he applied to the 
presbytery of Glasgow for licence to preach. 
It is a law of the church, passed at the time 
of Dr Blacklock, whose case was similar to 
Mr Thomson’s, that presbyteries shall ob- 
tain the permission of the General Assem- 
bly before receiving a blind person wu 
trials for the ministry. Considering "the 
matter apart from any particular instance, 
it was impossible not to hesitate upon the 
of general expediency about acced- 
ing to the application made to them. But 
there was only one sentiment among the 
members of the Glasgow presbytery as to 
the abilities and merits of the present ap- 
plicant ; all being agreed, that if ever the 


* church were to grant the license requested, 


of on his behalf to the assembly, and being al. 







lowed to proceed, they proposed 
Thomson the usual peal pend 
through the whole of which he i 
himself to the surprise and satisfaction of 
his examinators. He was licensed to 
accordingly, and was heard, by the crowded 
audiences whom the peculiarity of his situs, 
tion attracted, with great interest and de. 
light. He was spared by Providence, how. 
ever, only for a short time, to di the 
duty on which he had so early set his 

and to prepare himself for which he had 
tiently overcome so many difficulties, A 
caught by him in the course of his 

sional exertions, settled itself down upon his 
lungs. He fell into a consumption, and, 
after having lingered for some months, the 
breaking of a blood-vessel at length hasten. 
ed his dissolution. The talents and dispo. 
sitions of this uncommon young man: were 
worthy of high admiration and esteem, 
Notwithstanding the obstacles that 

his acquisition of knowledge, obstacles 
which, to others who are more happily situ. 
ated, appear almost insuperable, his pro- 
gress in his studies was rapid, and his ac. 
quirements were great. His acquaintance 
with the principles of his own language, and 
of the learned tongues, was accurate. Hig 
knowledge of philosophy was intimate. His 
information in history, theology, and general 
literature, was extensive, varied, and well 
arranged. His memory, as will be sup. 
posed, in making such acquisitions, was 
quick and retentive, and the soundness of 
his judgment, at the same time, equal to 
the excellence of his memory. His powers 
of conversation rendered him an instructive, 
and his amiable and cheerful disposition a 
pleasing, companion. Above all, there was 
added to his other endowments, a and 
humble piety, a love of religion that. was, 
at once, ardent and rational. He uniform. 
ly lived under the influence of that gospel 
which it had been his early ambition to 
preach, and he died peaceful in the faith of 
its blessed and glorious prospects.—7. At 
the very advanced age of 100 years, Mr 
Eldred, page to the king. His first master 
was George I].—At Leith, Mr Jonathan 
Donaldson, of the exchange hotel.-—After a 
short illness, at Dublin, William Burton, 
Esq. of Burton Hall, county of Carlow. 
He for many years represented that 

in parliament.——8. At his house, 
Street, Mr John Walker, manufacturer, 
Glasgow.—At his house, 9, James’s Place, 
Mr Stewart Benny, painter.——9. At 
Strathaven, in the 63d year of his age, and 
$2d of his ministry, the Rev. John Kirk 
wood, minister of the Relief Congregation 
there.—10. At his house, Royal Crescent, 
Bath, John Robertson, Esq. late of Chestet- 
hall—At his house in Mansfield Street, 
London, General Sir John Floyd, Batt 
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solonel of the 8th light ins, and go- 
yemor of Gravesend and Tilbury forts.— 
At Forge Lodge, Dumfries-shire, William 
Heriry, the infant son of Pulteney Mein, 

At Edinburgh, Thomas Allan, Esq. 
of Li d, Westbarns, in his 45th year. 
11. At London, after a few hours’ ill- 
ness, Harriet Jane Leslie Melville, eldest 
child of the Hon. J. T. Leslie Melville.— 
At Edinburgh, in his 88th year, Mr James 
Miller, glover in Edinburgh. During the 
whole period of his long and active life, 
having carried on business for upwards of 
60 years, he was eminently distinguished 
by unremitting industry, uniform cheerful- 
ness, benevolence, and public spirit ; warm, 
unaffected, and practical piety. Indeed 
there has been, perhaps, no citizen of Ed- 
inburgh, whose virtues and amiableness of 
character obtained from all who knew him 
more heartfelt affection and esteem. Mr 
Miller had fifteen sons, four by a first mar- 
riage, now dead, and eleven by a second, of 
whom six survive him. By the blessing of 
God upon his unwearied exertions, in a 
business of very moderate extent, he had 
the satisfaction of rearing and educating his 
family in a creditable and liberal man- 
ner. He was the second time a widower, 
about 13 years before his death, and was 
able to attend to business for some time 
after he had reached his 80th year.—12. 
At her son’s house in St John’s Street, Ed- 
i » Mrs Ballantyne, senior, relict of 
Mr John Ballantyne, merchant in Kelso.— 
At Castlecraig, Miss Janet Maitland Car- 
michael, third daughter of Sir Thomas 
Gibson Carmichael, Bart.—.At the Royal 
College, Greenwich, Capt. William Gordon 
Rutherford, R. N.—13. At his lodgings in 
Park’s land, north end of the Old Bridge, 
Glasgow, in the 53d year of his age, Ed- 
ward Hazelrig, Esq. author of those popu- 
lar papers, entitled ‘* The Attic Stories.” 
—At Banff, Mr William Wilson, merchant. 
—At Dunjop, in Galloway, Walter Pater- 
son, Esq. of Dunjop.—At an advanced 
age, the Right Hon. George Rose, so long 
known to the political world, breathed his 
last at his seat at Cuffnel. He had for 
some months been in a very ill state of 
health, from which his advanced age afford- 
ed no reasonable hope of recovery. He was 
istinguished for his unwearied application 
to business, and for his extensive knowledge 
of detail, in which he was equalled by few ; 
and by these qualities he rendered himself 
so useful, that he rose to some of the most 
lucrative and important offices in the state. 
He was treasurer of the navy, president of 
the board of trade, clerk of parliament, 
keeper of the records in the receipts side of 
the exchequer, one of the lords of his Ma- 
jesty’s privy council, and elder brother of 
the Trinity House, verderer of the New 
Forest, Hants, and member of parliament 
for the town of Christ Church. At an ear- 
i! are of his life, his arithmetical talents 
and extensive financial knowledge recom- 
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mended him to the particular attention of 
the Earl of Shelburne, (afterwards i 
of Landsdowne) who was then the first lor 
of the treasury, and he was soon after ap- 
pointed one of the secretaries to the trea- 
pre resigned on the formation of the 
tion administration of Lord North and 
Mr Fox. On the subsequent elevation to 
the premier-ship of his friend and patron, 
Mr Pitt, he was again appointed one of the 
secretaries to the treasury, and continued 
as senior in that situation for many years. 
On the retirement from office of Mr Pitt 
and his immediate political adherents, Mr 
Rose resigned his situation, and was short 
after sworn of his Majesty’s privy somal 
He was subsequently, on the return of Mr 
Pitt to office, one of the paymasters-general 
of the forces; and on the retiring of the Fox 
administration from power, Mr Rose was 
appointed treasurer of the navy, which im- 
portant office he held to the time of his 
death. Mr Rose was the son of the Rev. 
David Rose of Lethnet, in Scotland, by 
Margaret, daughter of Donald Rose of 
Westerclune, and descended by his father 
from the ancient family of Rose of Kirla- 
voc, in the county of Nairn. He was born 
June 11, 1744, in the county of Brechin, 
but was educated in E from the ear- 
ly age of four years. He was therefore, at 
the time of his death, 73 years and a half 
old._-14. At Keith, Mr Alexander For- 
syth, son of Mr John Forsyth, manufac. 
turer there.—At Queensferry, Robt Came- 
ron Henderson, aged 17 years, son of the 
Rev. John Henderson, minister of pa- 
rish.—At Carron-house, John Ogilvie of 
Gairdoch, Esq.—15. At Greenock, 
64, Mrs Christian Alexander, widow of the 
Rev. John -M‘Queen, late preacher of the 
gospel. She has bequeathed £10 to the 
Greenock Infirmary, £10 to the Female 
Benevolent Society, £5 to the kirk session 
of the new parish, and £15 to three indi- 
gent persons.—At London, Mr Thomas 
Millar, late ensign 37th regiment.—At 
Edinburgh, Janet, eldest daughter of Alex- 
ander Macdonald of Boisdale, Esq.—At 
Perth, the infant daughter of Capt. James 
Ross, of the honourable Company’s ship 
Carmarthen.—At his house in South Aud- 
ley Street, Grosvenor Square, London, 
Alexander Brodie, Esq. father to the Mar- 
chioness of Huntly.—16. At Redgatehead, 
near Annan, Mr John Graham, late of 
Howes, land-surveyor, aged $8.—At his 
house at Hammersmith, A. B. Turnbull, 
Esq. For about eight months previous to 
his illness, he edited The Public Ledger. 
He was conversant with most of the ancient 
and modern languages.—At Steuart Lodge, 
Fife, Miss Lindsay Steuart, second daugh- 
ter of the late William Steuart Barclays, 
Esq. of Cullarnie.—At Maxwelltown, Mrs 
Euphemia Stewart, wife of Mr Zachariah 
Cowan, and daughter of William Stewart, 
Esq. of Shambelly. 17. At Old Windsor, 
the Right Hon. Lord Walsingham.—At 
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leaving a 
born in 1811, now Viscount Hamilton, ih 
second wife was Lady Cecil Hamilton, his 
marriage with whom was dissolved by act of 
iament in 1798 ; and his third wife wag 
ly Anne Hatton, daughter of the. Karl 
of Arran, who survives him.—29, At Bdin. 
burgh, after a short illness, in the: 40th 
year of his age, Mr George Adamion, 
printer. 
t the advanced age of 99, 
Smith, who had been porter at the King’s 
printing- » London, for more than 60 
years. He wore a cocked hat, 
to the ancient costume, and enjoyed 
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half and highly 
@ century an eminent i 
pected physician in that city. He was 
of Dr Thomas Simson, ~ 
medicine and anatomy in the Uni' 
St Andrews, and Nephew of the late: 
Robert Simson, the celebrated professor 
mathematics in the University of 
—At Hampton Court Palace, the 
Hon. Lady Caroline Herbert, sister:to: 
late Duke of Manchester.—At Cheltenham, 
Alexander Peterkin, Esq. of Chatham, ia 
the island of Jamaica, and of G: in 
the county of Moray.—At London, 
general William Souter Johnston. . This 
officer was at the siege of Quebec in 1759, 
and distinguished himself in the memora- 
ble battle of Bunker’s-hill, where he was 
wounded.—At Ormly, John Rose, 
Esq. iff-substitute of Caithness —-At 
i Sussex, H. Martelli, Esq. of 
N Street, London, whose eldest son, 
a boy of eleven years old, was a short time 
since, left by his grandfather one hundred 
thousand pounds, to be placed to the best 
advantage until he attains the age of twel- 
ty-one.—-Sir Claude Champion de Crespigny; 
Bart. D.C. L. for near half oe 
ceiver-general of droits of Admiralty. 
Keil, Mr Alexander Swart, oe 
of Inshaig, in the 83d year of hi age,—At 
her house, No. 45, Nooth Frederick Street, 
Mrs Jane Walker. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








Tue Review of Captain Tuckey’s interesting Narrative shall appear in our 
next Number. 

The Letter from Berkshire has been received by us as a very particular f;. 
vour. The practice of which our friend disapproves, has not, we assure him, 
been adopted without considerable reflection, and now that it is fairly establish. 
ed, we feel unwilling to depart from it.—The Essays on Italian Literature, and 
particularly on the Modern Italian Drama, which he expresses so much anxiety 
to see, are in an advanced state of preparation, and shall make their appearance 
in the course of our next Volume. Any communications from our respected 
correspondent will be most acceptable. 

‘* Cambria” is unavoidably deferred till next Number. We hope the pro- 


mised communications from the same quarter may arrive in time to bear it: 


omery, in our next. 
The “ Critique on Mr Yates” (the new actor), and the “ Remarks 


ed by the Dinner given in this City to Mr Kemble,” have come too late for 
this ‘Wumber.—Nothing would give us greater pleasure than to insert a regular 
account of the “‘ Acted Drama in Edinburgh,” nor do we know any person to 
whom we could more willingly intrust it than our correspondent. We 
with him in thinking that the present condition of our Scottish Theatricals re. 
flects great discredit, not on our actors (for these are good, and would become 
much better were their exertions properly stimulated or rewarded), but upon 
the corrupt and effeminate taste of the public, who seem to have pretty nearly 
lost all relish for the rational amusements of the preceding generation. 

The “ Essay on Party Spirit” soon. Also the ‘‘ Testimonia.” 

The Remarks on the Lyrical Poets of the Old Testament, if possible, in 
No XIV. ; 

We hope the Author of the Account of the Kraken will pursue his interest. 
i speciation. 

e shall at all times be most happy to insert the communications of Y, 
whose abilities we highly respect, a they do not accidently interfere (as in 
the?case of his criticism on Dryden’s Dramatic genius), with arrangements pre- 
viously made with other correspondents. 

** Answers to Queries on the Poor Laws, &c.” in our next. This corres- 
pondent’s communications shall always meet with attention. 

Want of room prevents us from noticing, at present, the communications of 
a vast number of other correspondents. 

A friend whom we permitted, for a different purpose, to have access to our 
Cabinet of Communications, has amused himself by drawing up the humorous 
** Notices” on the opposite page. We do not insert them, as he wished us to 
do, by way of serious answers to our correspondents ; but merely because we 
wished our readers to e in a jeu desprit, which afforded so much plea 
sure to ourselves. Subscribers can either drop or retain the pages as they 
please, when they send their sets to the binder. 
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pRs to Blackwood’s } i 
ConTRIBUTORS a owe 


Our 
i 8 are never seen 
Ye me who once per diem use to call 2 


When thro’ the following pages ye shall look, 


iJ] seem grim among you, and some gay ; 
ye who have found a 
Graff those deferred till April or till May. 


ity, quoth Horace, hath no legs ! 

ar: + Ebony to print the whole ; 
The veiled Conductor your forbearance begs ; 
Wecan’t afford twelve sheets, upon our soul ! 
B,N,T.R., A.P.,L., F.,andH., 
Each several man, we much approve thy article ; 
Welaugh’d at thine, friend S. (you wicked wretch!) 
But fear we dare not print a single particle. 
Last month we ventured on some savoury bits, 

few things, exactly to your gout. 
ee vas the prudish back-shop into fits, 
And made even Cognoscenti to look blue. 
My lady swears she will no more take in 
Aj which such tinker-stories tells ; 
And now the winter’s o’er, the Magazine 
Can't walk perdue in muff of modest belles. 


Therefore we henceforth purpose ne’er to swerve 
From the exactest and most nice morale ; 

Even Constable’s wise herd shall not preserve 
Such parlour-window ethics as we shall. 

No—not that journal, most unlaughable 
Decorous, issuing from that lordly shop ; 

Which gentle Bob, in vain attempts to sell, 
While in his trim boudoir blue stockings stop. 
(Divine boudoir, and kind obliging Bobby ! 

One moment on your charms we pause with joy ; 
That back-shop is the Muse’s airy lobby, 

And her most graceful usher, thou, my boy ! 
Let Musty Laing a pedant crowd convoke 

"Mi the tall folios ef his dungeon drear 5 

Let shirtless students tolerate the smoke 

Of grim Carfrae’s putrescent atmosphere ; 

Let prosing Gazetteer and smart Reviewer, 

In Constable’s dark den their fingers cool ; 

Let jocund Johnny’s sale-room still secure 

The tea-pot buying, missal-gazing fool ; 

Let solemn Dominies to Skelly run, 

Let Theologians haunt the Bailie’s still ; 

Dim Antiquarians croak with Jamieson, 

And Dilettanti prate with Peter Hill. 

But while the young, the beauteous, and the gay, 
In circles sit where much-lov’d Miller bows ; 
There let us lounge the idler hours away, 

And chase the wrinkles from our critic brows.) 


But to return—next month we mean to handle 
Thy yet unrifled treasures, Peu-de-mots, 

Nor shall we scruple, Beppo (sink the scandal ) 
To analyze thine exquisite morceau. 

Take care, Guiseppé, times are altered much, 
Since charming Pulci and thy Lafontaine ; 
ee akpreasion get thee in their clutch, 
Ne'er t thou sing Venetian Dames again. 
Of all the blockheads that have sent us verse, 
Sure thou, Philemon, art the most obtuse, 

Of articles our Blackwood must be scarce, 

er we waste paper upon such a muse. 


NOTICES. 






Tiekler thy letters, full of point and flanie, 
ay ages Sees wen ne aes 
Mysterious is the change from Hogg to Grahanie 

Yet not behind our next the paper lingers. 
We’re glad to see that Hogg takes no offence 
At Timothy ;—and why i should he ? 
Genius is coupled well with manly sense ; 
Kilmeny’s Bard may bear all jokes with glee. 


We'll soon insert the letter, dated “« Humber,” 
But thee ‘* Philander” we with scorn dismiss. 
** Juridicus” has sent us perfect lumber ; 

** The Florist’’ does not suit a work like this. 
We much suspect, ** Alpina,” in last Number, 
Was written by 2 Master—not a Miss. 


Best thanks and compliments to Dr Jarvie— 
We’vetwo small questions, worthy buck, toask ye: 
Will fewer personalities not serve you ? 

Why do you always quiz our friends in Glasgow ? 


Good *“* Civis Glasguensis,” we must beg ye 
To pay attention to our friendly hint, 

We can’t insert your Life of John Carnegie, 
Unless he authorises us to print. 


We much admire the genius and acumen, 

Y., of thine essays on the plays of Dryden ; 
But H. M., all our English stage will do, man, 
Thou surely giv’st the Bard too sore a hiding. 


Of pimpled Hazlitt’s coxcomb lectures writing, 

Our friend with moderate pleasure we peruse. 

A. Z., when Kean’s or Shakspear’s praise in- 
diti 


iting, 
Seems to have caught the flame of either’s muse. 


Thanks to thee, Lauerwinkel, thanks Mein-herr, 

And thanks to thee, our young friend, who dost 
render him : 

It seldom happens, that, when Britons err, 

Their German allies sapient counsel tender ’em. 


Euphrastes, we declare, is in a phrenzy, 

We send him back his papers with our thanks, 

** Scots Worthies, Number One, Kincaid Mac. 
kenzie,” 

And Number 7wo, Sir John Marjoribanks, 


Dear Cambrian friend! you’ve heard a genuine 
story 

The ancient Editors have lodged their summons 

*Gainst Blackwood (that devout and ill-used Tory) ; 

’ Mong wits such measures certainly are rum ones. 


Tho’ thistles spring profuse on Scottish ground, 
And few, few roses lift their heads among ’em, 

Yet where the lovely stranger flowers are found, 
V. P. believe us, Scottish eyes don’t wrong ’em, 


We do request thee, MAKER, from our clay, 
To mould us men: we do solicit thee, 
From darkness to promote us into day, 
The prayer is bold.—Yet our Prometheus be! 


A Berkshire Rector has been pleased to wonder 

Why we’ve dismissed the primitive arrangement, 
He hates, he says, from verse to prose to blunder, 
Our quick transitions seem to him derangement. 


Begging our good friend’s pardon, we prefer 
To mix the dulce with the uéile, 

And think it has in fact a charming air 

Such different things in the seme page to see. 





To Correspondents. 


A sonnet there, a good grave essay here, 

Chalmers, Rob Roy, Divorce-law, the New Play, 

Next (our divan, amid their toils to cheer) 

Some squib upon our neighbours o’er the way. 

We leave to Mr Constable’s wise atts 

** Repository,” ** Notice Analytical,” 

aah Geen such awa fret, 

We must say we esteem him hypercritical. 

The pompous airs of that exploded journal, 

We own Mo most immensely tickle us ; 

We never saw, or Corporal or Colonel, 

Make of such little things so great a fuss. 

Toucheswriginal they say they give one! 

Some patch from Hazlitt’s lectures (see our no- 
tice of ’em, 

Translations from French Journals, don’t de- 
ceive one, 

We hope themselves are sensible, how low ’tis 
of ’em. 

Then comes some song from Albion’s Anthology, 

Copied per favour of our good friend Sandy ; 

Dry jokes by the great Author of Petralogy, 

And ballads to the tune of Jack-a-dandy. 


In all the Magazines for twenty years 
The Old Bohemian Gypsey cuts a figure, 
And now the hag in a rm 
And sits by Maga’s side in you vigour. 
We mention this, because it was not fair, 

In D. from old wives tales this one to single, 
To send it to us for insertion here, 

And lest we smok’d him, to cheat Mr Pringle. 
The old Scots Magazine was, in its time, 

A decent table plundering book ; 

We don’t think Cleghorn’s prose, or Pringle’s 


thyme, 
Will ever give the work a better look. 


But if they really wish to make a stir, 

What hinders them from taking in James Graham ? 

Malthus, Clieshbotham, Bentham can aver 

How great Helvidius heaped them all with 
shame. 


Just here and there, in a few hundred years, 
If with keen eye the stream of time we scan, 
A Bacon, Newton, or James Grahame, appears 
To renovate the intellect of man. 


Illustrious youth, though envious dulness sneer 
At the bright radiance of thy rising day, 
Pursue thy heaven-decreed sublime career, 

Be not discouraged though thy works don’t pay. 
The midnight oil that wastes thy feeble body 
Trains and refreshes the immortal soul ; 

Far wiser ink consume than whisky-toddy— 

A proof-shect’s better than a flowing bowl. 
Printer, Compositor, Pressman, are quaking, 
And Oliver and Boyd themselves perplexed, 
With our learned paper on that monstrous Kraken, 
By the same hand the “* Sea Snake”’ in our next. 


The “* Fere” make sad work, but Dr Horn 
Maintains the thing’s a sort of allegory. 

We burn'd to-day the “ Sonnet to the Morn,” 
And likewise made short work of a ** Long Story.” 
** Bess on Flirtation” is but sorry stuff, 

While Belles are beautiful, Beaux will be civil. 
** Satan Avaunt” is humorous enough ; 

But we much fear, would vex our printers’ devil. 


We send our best respects to Dr Chiel, 
And thank him for his poem called « The Race.” 
The doctor uses nimbly hand and heel, 
The ** Weel-faur’d Hizzie” shall not want a place, 


But this is nothing to the purpose—Q 

Did you thinkweEshould not detect your humming 
Why hear we not more frequently from you, 
D. I. ? We hope Sir Thomas Craig is coming, 


The ** Necromancer” is no witch, we fear, 

And the “* Young Lady” like an old one writy 

This Number of our Work completes the 

P. will observe. Pray where have prick’d « Th, 
Knights 

Errant? They should not stop with Numbe 
ONE. 

‘* T. C. on Shakspeare” doth himself 

B’s co ndence we would wish to shun, 

The man who writes ** On Baxter” is an ags, 


Few things more sweetly vary civil life 
Than a barbarian savage tinkler tale. 

Our friend who on the Gypsies writes in Fife, 
We verily believe, promotes our sale, 


From various quarters we have understood, 
A certain Baronet is waxing wroth, 

So we incline, ere long, to cool his blood, 
And give the Knight some salt unto his broth, 


Fitted to give an Editor the vapours, 

Thine essay, ‘* Crito,” is, we frankly tell ye, 
Quite otherwise with three ingenious papers, 
Named ‘* Rembrandt, Galileo, Machiavelli.” 


The last of these our present Number decks; 
Unto its author we are grateful debtors ; 
Though things anonymous our tempers vex, 
On thisoccasion, thank ye, ‘* MAN OF LETTERS.” 


‘* Bibliopola Londinensis,” deem 

Not fudge the whole of these appalling rumoun; 

A deep and bigot horror, it would seem, 

Some brethren have conceived ’gainst Blackwoot's 
humours. 


The most are sadly under one hugé thumb— 
Even Pat, we hear, upon his last sale dinner, 
Tipped Bill a hint in private, not to come, 
The pious can’t eat salt with such a sinner. 


There are somethings that do one good in hearing, 
Some jokes that should on no account be lost; 
What think ye of our Prince of Pisos, swearing 
That Blackwood should to Beelzebub be tost? 
And why ? O portent rare of matchless brass! 
For publishing ‘‘ a parody profane.” 

How think ye will his own offences pass? 
Does the Review a Christian air maintain? 


Among those pamphlets stitched in blue andyellor, 
Should any searcher take the pains to peer, 
How easily could he prove, my worthy fellow, 
That all your wits against the Gospel sneer! 


And now, in the old business style to stop, 
Next Number shall grace April’s 20th day, 
By May the Ist they'll be in Baldwins 


*.* To Correspondents—Pray the postage pf 





To the Publisher. 


WERE I A KING, MY BLACKWOOD, I WOULD RAISE 

ON HIGH A PARIAN STATUE TO THY FAME, 

RIGHT AT DUNEDIN’S CROSS. THERE MEN SHOULD GAZE, 
AND WITH THEIR JUST AND HONOURABLE PRAISE 

SHOULD CONSECRATE THY MEMORABLE NAME. 

AND YET SUCH TOIL WERE VAIN. FOR IN THE PAGE 

OF THINE OWN MAGAZINE SHALL IT GO DOWN 

T0 DISTANT GENERATIONS. MANY AN AGE, 

FAR IN THE WOMB OF TIME, THY BROWS SHALL CROWN 
WITH LEAVES OF DEATHLESS LAUREL. GAY AND SAGE, 
AND YOUNG AND OLD, AND MAID, AND MATRON HOAR, 
DO COUNT UPON THEIR FINGERS THROUGH THE LAND, 
AND WHEN THE TWENTIETH OF THE MOON’S AT HAND, 
ONE BREATHLESS HUSH EXPECTANT REIGNS FROM SHORE TO SHORE. 


James Hogs. 





